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PTER XX. 



Darien to Savannah.— BladkBaptist Church and Preacher.—Negro Prayer 
—Negro Iiitplligenoe.— Bribery of Irish Voters.— Dirt Eaters.— Railway 
Expedition on H^d-Car.-^Geology of Georgia.— Negroes more pro- 
gressive in Upper Country. — Indifference of Georgians to Winter Cold. 

Want of Elbow-Room in Pine-Barrens. 

Jan. 9, 1846 — When I had finished 'my geological exafoi- 
nation of the southern and maritime part of Georgia, nMar^the 
mouth of the Altamaha river, I determined to return noraWard 
to Savannah, that I might resume my survey at the point where 
I left off in 18^2,* and study the tertiary and cretaceous strata 
between the Savannah and Alabama riVers. 

On our way back from Hopeton to Darien, Mr. Couper and 
his son accompanied us. in a canoe, and we passed through the 
General's Cut, a canal so called because, according to tradition, 
Oglethorpe's soldiers cut it out with their swords in one day. 
We met a great number of negroes paddling their canoes on their 
way back from Darien, for it was Saturday, when they are gen- 
erally allowed a half hoUday, and they had gone to sell on their 
own accijmt their poultry, eggs, and fish, and were bringing back 
tobacco, clothes, and other articles of use or luxury. 

Having taken leave of our kind host, we waited some hours at 
Darien for a steamer, which was to touch there on its way from 
St. Augustine in Florida, and w hich onnveyed us speedily to Sa- 
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BLACK BAPTIST PREACHER. 



[Chip. XX. 



vannah. Next day, I attended ailemoon service in a Baptist 
church at Savauinah, in which I found that I was the only white 
man, the congregation consisting of about 600 negroes, of various 
shades, most of them very dark. As soon as I entered I was 
shown to a seat reserved {at strangers, near the preacher. First 
the congregation all joined, both men and women, very harmoni- 
ously in a hymn, mpst *of them having evidently good ears for 
music, and good voices. The singing was followed byjjrayers, 
not read, but d e li ver ed ^witt[ournoteB"l>yirnegro of pure African 
blood, a gray-headed venerable-looking man, with a fine sonor- 
ous voice, named Marshall. He, as I learnt aileipvard, has the 



reputation of being one of their besf* preachers, and he concluded 
by addressing to them a sejrmon, also without notes, in good style, 
and for the most part in good English ; so much so, as to make 
me doubt whether a few ungrammatical*^ phrases in the negro 
idiom might not have been purposely introduced for the sake of 
bringing the subject home to their family thoughts. He got very 
successfully through one flight about the gloom of the valley of 
the shadow of death, and, speaking of the probationary state of 
a pious man left for a while to his own guidance, and when in 
danger of failing saved by the grace of God, he compared it to an 
eagle teaching her newly fledged offspring to fly, by carrying it 
up high into the eUr, then dropping it, and, if she sees it falling 
to the earth, darting with the speed of lightning to save it before 
it reaches the ground. Whether any eagles really teach their 
young to fly in this manner, I leave the ornithologist to decide ; 
but when described in animated and picturesque language, yet by 
no meahs inflated, the imagery was well calculated to keep the 
attention of his hearers awake. He also inculcated some good 
practical maximaibf morality, and told them they were to look to 
a future state of rewards a^id^punishments in which God would 
.deal impartially with •« the poor and the rich, the black man and 
the white." " 

I went afterward, in the evening, to a bl^ok Methodist church, 
where I and two others were the only white men in the whole 
congregation ; but I was less interested, because the service and 
pre&oiniil^wSi pt^itlSed l&y ^ wKte ininiilef; Nothing Th my 
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whole travels gave me a higher idea of the capabilities of the 
negroes, than the actual progress which they have ^ade, even in 
a part of a. slave state, where they outnumber tlie whites, than 
this Baptist meeting. To see a body of African iigin, who had 
jomed one of the denominations of Christians, ana built a church 
. for themselves — who had elected a pastor of their own race, and 
secured him an annual salary, from whom th^ were listening to 
a good sermon, scarcely, if at all, below the Average standard of 
the compositions of white ministers — ^to hear the whole service 
respectably, and the singing admirably performed, surely marks 
an astonishing step in civilization. / 

The pews were well fitted *ip, and the ((ihurch well ventilated, 
and there was no disagreeable odor in either meeting-house. It 
was the winter season, no doubt, but the room was warm and 
the numbers great. The late Mr. Sydney Smith, when he had- 
endeavored in vain to obtain from an American of liberal views, 
some explanation of his Strong objection .to confer political and 
social equality on the blacks, drew from him at length the reluc- 
tant confession that the idea of any approach to future amalga- 
mation was insufferable to any man of refin^uent, unless he had ^ 
lost the use of his olfactory nerves. On hearing which Mr. 
Smith exclaimed—^ 

** ' Et si non alittm late jaotaret odorem 

Civis erat !' * ' ■» 

And such, then, are the qualifications by which the rights of 
suffrage and citizenship are to be determined !" 

A Baptist missionary, with whom I conversed on the capacity 
of the negro race, told me that he was once present when one of 
their preachers delivered a prayer, composed by himself, for the or- 
dination of a minister of his sect, which, said he, was admirable 
in its conception, although the sentences were so ungrammatical, 
that they would pass, with a stranger, for mere gibberish. The 
prayer ran thus : — 

" Make he good, like he say, 
Make he say, like he good, 
Make he say, make he good, like he God." 



* Virgil, Georg. ii. 133. 
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Which may be thus interpreted : — ^Make him good as his doc- 
trine, make his doctrine as pure as his life, and may both be in 
the likeness of his God. 

This ajaecdote reminds me of another proof of negro intelli- 
gence, related to me by Dr. Le Cohte, whose black carpenter 
came to hjim one day, to rfelatcto him, with great delight, a grand 
discovery I he had made, namely, that each side of a hexagon was 
equal to ihe radius of a circle drawn about it. When informed 
that this property of a hexagon had long been known, he re- 
marked that if it had been taught him, it would have been prac- 
tically of great use to him in his business. 

There had been " a revival" in Savannah a short time before 
my return, conducted by the Methodists, in the course of which 
a negro girl had been so much excited, as to be thrown into a 
trance. The physician who attended her gave me a curious de- 
scription of thei case. If the nerves of only one or two victims 
are thus overwrought, it is surely more than questionable whether 
the evil^ does not counterbalance all the good done, by what is 
called " the awakeiung" of the indifierent. 

I inquired one .day, tvhen conversing with some of the citizens 
here^ whether, as New York is caUed the Empire State, Penn- 
sylvania the Keystone State, Massachusetts the Bay State, and 
Vermont, when the question of its separation from New Hamp- 
shire was long under discussion, '« the Future State," in short, as 
almost all had some name, had they any designation for Georgia ? 
It ought, they said, to* be styled the Pendulum state, for the 
Whigs and Democrats get alternately possession of power ; so 
that each governor is of opposite poUtics to his predecessor. The 
metropolis, they added, imitates the example of the State, elect- 
ing the mayor and aldermen of Savannah one year from the Dem- 
ocratic and the next from the Whig peaty. It has been of late 
a great point, in electioneering tactics, to secure the votes of fifty 
or sixty Irish laborers, who might turn the scale here, as ihey 
have so often done in New York, in the choice of city officers. 
In the larger city th§y were conciliated for some years by em- 
ployment in the Croton waterworks, so that «' pipe-laying" bo- 
^arae the slang lerni Tor this kmdToTbribery jhere, it ought to^ 
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be called " sesbania-cutting," for they set the Hibernians to cut 
down a dense crop of. tall reeds (^Sesbania vesicaria), wjiich covers 
the canal and the swamps round, the city, growing to the iPeight 
of fifteen feet, and, likie the, city functionaries, renewed every year- 
Some members of the medical college, constitutihg a board of 
Jiealth, have just come out with a pamphlet, declaring, that by 
giving to the sun's rays, in summer, free access to the mud in 
the bogs, and thus promoting thfe' de6ay of vegetable matter, the 
cutting down of these reeds has caused malaria. 

In the course of all my travels, I had never seen one opossum 
in the woods, nor a single racoon, their habits being nocturnal, 
yet we saw an abundant supply of both of them for sale in the 
market here. The negroes relish them much, though their flesh 
is said to be too coarse and greasy for the palate of a white 
man. The number of pine-apples and bananas in the market, 
reminded us of the proximity of thp ^est Indies. We ob 
served several negroes .there, whose kealth had been unpaired 

by dirt-eating, or the practice of devouring aluminous earth a 

disedsed appetite, which, as I afterward found, prevails in sev- 
eral parts of Alabama, where they 'eat clay. I heard various 
speculations on the origin of this, singular propensity, called 
" geophagy" in some medical books. One author ascribes it to 
the feeding of slaves too exclusively on Indian corn, which is too 
nourishing, and has not a sufficiency in it of inorganic matter, 
so that when they give it to cattle, they fihd it best to grind up 
the cob and part of the stalk with the grain. But this notion 
seems \mtenable, for a white person was pointed out to me, who 
was quite as sickly, and had a green complexion, derived from 
this same habit ; and I was told of a young lady in good circum- 
stances, who had never been stinted of her food, yet who could 
not be broken of eating clay. 

Jan, 13 — From Savannah we went by railway to Macon in 
Georgia, a distance of 191 miles, my wife going direct in a 
train which carried her in about twelve hours to her destination, 
accompanied by one of the directors of the railway company, 
who^ politely oHered to escort her. The same gentleman sup- 



ped mo wHH a Tiand-cai an J IHreo negroes, so that I was able 
to i)erlbrm the journefy at iny leisure, stopping at all the recent 
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cuttings, and examining the rocks and fossils on the way. I 
Was desirous of making these explorations, because t^s line of 
road traverses the entire area occupied by the tertiary strata be- 
tween the sea and the borders of the granitic region, which com- 
mences at Macon, and the section was parallel to that preyiously 
examined by me on the^Savaimah river in 1842. When I 
came to low swampy grouimBr-«f pine-barrens, where there were 
no objects of geological interest, my black companions propelled 
me onward at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, by turning 
a handle connected with the axis of the wheels. Their motions 
were like those of men drawing water from a well." Through- 
out the greater part of the roiite, an intelligent Engineer accom- ' 
panied me. As there was only one hne of rail, and D^ny 
curves, and as the negroes can not be relied on for caution, he 
s anxious for my safety, while j^was wholly occupied with 
my geology. I saw him frequently looking at his watch, and 
often kneeling down, like " Fine-ear" in the fairy tale, so as to 
place his ear in contact with the iron rails to ascertain whether 
a passenger or luggage-train were within a mile or two. We 
went by Parramore's Hill, where the sandstone rocks detained 
me some time, and, at the ninety-fifth mile station from Savan- 
nah, I collected fossils, consisting of marine shells and corals. 
These were silicified in the burr-stone, of which mill-stones are 
manufactured. Near Sandersville I saw a limestone frorii which 
Eocene shells and corals are procured, as well as the teeth of 
sharks and the bones of the huge extinct cetacean called Zeug- 
lodon. Here I had ample opportunities of confirming the opin- 
ion I had previously announced as the result of my labors in 
1842, that this burr-stone, with its red, yellow, and white sands, 
and its associated porcelain clays or kaolin, constitutes one of the 
members of the Eocene group, overlying the great body of cal- 
careous rock, once supposed by some to be cretaceous, but which 
really belongs to the same tertiary period.* Although the sum- 
mit level of the railway attains an elevation of about 500 feet, 
Hescending afterward somewhat abruptly to Macon, which is 
only 300 feet above the sea, it is surprising how we stole imper- 
cepiibly iip^Tlrintscent, as if on a poneetty level pram, ivefy^ 



* See Quai-terly Journ. of Geol. Society, 1845, p. 563. 
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where covered with wood, followiiig chiefly the swampy valley 
of the Ogeechee River, in such a manner as to miss seeing all 
the leading features in the physical geography of the^ county. 
Had I not, when at Hopeton, seen good examples of *that buc- 
cession of steps, or abrupt escarpments, by which a traveler in 
passing from the sea-coast to the gramme region ascends from one 
great terrace to another, I should have doubted the accuracy of 
Bartram's description.* 

I had many opportunities, during this excursion, of satisfying 
myself of the fact for which I had' been prepared by the plant- 
ers '« on the sea-board," that the intelligence of the colored race 
mcreased in the interior and upland coi^try in proportion as 
they have more intercourse with the whites. Many of them 
were very inquisitive to know my opinioa..as to the manner in 
which marine shells, sharks' teeth, sea-drchifis, and corals could 
have been buried in the earth so far from the sea and at such a 
height. The deluge had occurred to them as a cause, but they 
were not satisfied with it, qbserving that they procured these 
remains not merely near the surface, but^om the bottom of 
deep wells, and that^ otjiera^ere in flint stones. In some 
places, when I left the railway and hired a gig to visit planta- 
tions far from the main road, the proprietor would tell me he 
was unable to answer my questions, his^well having becQ sunk 
ten or twelve years ago. In that period the property had 
changed hands two or three times, the former owners having 
settled farther south or southwest ; but the estate had remained 
under the pianagement of the same head negro, to Mrhom I Was 
accordingly referred. This personage, conscious of -his import- 
ance, would begin by enlarging, with much self-complaoency, on 
the ignorance of his master, who had been too short a time in 
those parts to understand any thing I wished to know. When 
at length he condescended to come to the point, he could usually 
give me a clear account of the layers of sand, clay, and limestone 
they had passed through, and of fishes' teeth they had found, 
some of which had occasionally been preserved. In proportion 
B l^ese colored peop l e fi l l p la ceH of trust, they fflre ihyoluntaril ^^:^ 



treated more as equals by the whites. The prejudices which 

* Ante, vol. i. p. 257. 
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keep the races asunder woftld rapidly diminish, were they not 
studiously kept up by artificial barriers, unjust laws, and the re- 
action against foreign interlbrence. In one of the small farms, 
where I passed the night, I was struck with the good manners 
and pleasant expression of countenance oC a young woman of 
color, who had no dash of white blood in her veins. She man- 
aged nearly all the domestic" afiairs of the house, the white chil- 
dren among the rest, and, when next day 1 learnt her age, from 
the proprietor, I (expressed surprise that she had never married. 
•« She has had many offers," said ho, " but has declined all, for 
they were quite unworthy of her, — rud« and uncultivated coun- 
try people. I dp not see how she is to make a suitable match 
here, though she might easily do so in a large town like Savan- 
nah.*' Ho spoke of her just as he might have done of a white 
free maid-servant. , C 

If inter-marriages between the colored and white races were 
not illegal here, how can we doubt that as Englishwomen some- 
times marry black servants in Great Britain, others, who came 
out hero as poor, emigrants, would gladly accept an offer from a 
well-conducted black artisan or steward of an estate, a man of 
intelligence and sober habits, preferable in so many respects to 
the drunken and illiterate Irish settlers, who are now so unduly 
raised above them by the prejudices of race ! 

In one family, I found that there were six white children and 
six blacks, of about the same age, and the negroes had been taught 
to read by their companions, the owner winking at this iHegal 
proceeding, and seeming to think that such an acquisition would 
rather enhance the value of his slaves than otherwise. Unfor- 
tunately, tlie whites, in return, often learn from the negroes to 
speak broken English, and, in spite of losing much time in un- 
learning ungrammatical phrases, well-educated people retain some 
of them all their lives. 

As I stopped every evening at the point where my geological 
work for the day happened to end, I had sometimes to put up 
with rough quarters in the pine-barrens. It was cold, and none 
of ray hosts grudged a good fire, for large logs of blazing pine- 
"Wtwd were frcciy fejttped up tnt the hearth, "but the wittuowaTitttr- 
hU)Ois were kcj)t wide open. Quo morning, I was at breakfast 
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with"ra»ge family, at .unrise, when the frost w„ „ hard that 
every poo „f water in the road wa, i„e«,ted wiS^ ice In ,h„ 
cour«, of the wmter, mmo pond,, they .aid. had homo the weigh? 
of a man arid horse, and there had been a coroner's inon^ o„ 
the body of a man, lately found dead on the road. wC the 

to death They had placed me in a thorough draught, and un- 

aow Mv' W ""'r 'r^r- ' '^'^ '<"'™ '^ <='- S:^ win. 
aow. My hostess observed, that «« I miffht do un \f T «»«ft. i 

sitting in the dark." On looking up, ^^00™^ 'that th^^ 

shutters only. For my own part, I would willingly have be^n 
content with the light which the pine-wood gave m but JS 
the women and girls, with bare neck, and ligh^t clotWng^tS 
mdrfleren to the cold I merely asked permission to ^^oT2 
great coat and Ifat. These Georgians seemed to me, after th"r 
ong_summer to be as insensible to the frost a, some Englishmen 

charged, a, .t were, with a superabundant store of caloric, and 
htt. * "■" °"' "^ * ^'"^' *" P"* ^t" thdr 

aL^Z^aT' l''"^""''' ™. thinking I had come to settle 
there, offered to sell me some land at the rate of two dollars an 

TtV T ""f- *"^'"'°^' °^^ ^ '■"•"d *•>»» the wood growing 
on this SMdy joil « often worth more than the ground which it 

bought h.s farm at two and a half dollars (or about half-a-guinea) 
an acre, and thought it dear, and would have gone off to tZ' 
If he were not expecting to reap a rich harvest from a thrivin; 
plantation of peaeh trees and nectaHnes, just coming into m 
bearing. A market for such fruit had recently been opened ^ 

wit oTJlt""'- '^"',^-» "> Savannah. He comph^ned of 
want of elbow-room, although I found that his nearest neighbor 
was SIX or seven miles distant; but, he observed, that ha4g a 

purchase of a wuler extent of land in Texas, and ^ >.. .1,, t„tt^ 
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Indian Mounds and Block-bouBe at Macon Ge^g'^'-^^J^S^^ff •'"^"'S 
ral of Northerti Man.-Oeology and sUicified Corals and Shel^-Sta^ 
traveling to MiUedgevUle.-Negro ChiWren.-Home-m^e Soep.-De\ 
composition of Qneiss.-Deep Ravines recently excavated, after cl««^^g\ 
of rSrest—Man shot in a BrawL-Disappointed Place.Hunter.--Lynch \ 
Law in Florida— Repeal of English Corn-Laws.-War Spirit abating. A 

Jan. 15, 1846. When I was within twenty miles pf Macon, 

I left the hknd-car and entered a railway-train, which carried me 
in one hoikr into the town. About a mile south of the place we 
passed the base of two conical Indian mounds, the finest mort!i- 
ments of the kind I had ever seen. The first appearance of a 
large-steam vessel' ascending one of the western .tributaries of the 
Mississippi, before a single Indian has been dispssessed of his 
hunting grounds, or a single tree of the native forest has been 
feUed, scarcely afibrds a more striking picture of a wilderness m- 
vaded by the arts of civilized life, than Macon, m Georgia, re- 
sounding to the sound of a locomotive engine. On entering the 
town, my eye was caught by a striking object, a wooden edifice 
of very peculiar structure Wid picturesque form, crowmng one of 
the hiUs in the suburbs. This, I was told, on inquiry, was a 
block-house, actually in use against the Indians only twenty-five 
years ago, before any habitations of the white men were to be 
seen in the forest here. It was precisely one of those wooden 
forts so faithfully described by Cooper in the " Path-finder. 
After the mind has become interested with such antiqmties, it is 
carried back the next moment to the modem state of things by 
an extraordinary revulsion, when u fellow-passenger, jpfaud of thft 
sudden gi-owth of his adopted city, tells you that another large 
building, also conspicuous on a height, is a female semiilary lately 
established by the Methodists, «' where all the young ladies take 
B8 ;" and then', as you pag» the streets witbr y our b a ^age 
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ists," pointing to two gayly-dressed ladies, in the latest Parisian 
costume. 

I had seenj^ the pale countenances of the whites in the pine- 
woods I haa l^^^traveled through, the signs of much fever and 
ague prevalent m the hot^season in Georgia, but at Macon we 
heard chiefly of <5onsumptive patjeiits, who have fled from the 
northern states in the hope 9f escaping the cold of wihter. " The 
frost, this year, has tried them severely in. the south. Two days 
before I reached Macon, a young northern man liad died in the 
hotel wVe my wife was staying, a melancholy event.^s none 
Sf his friends or relatives were ^near him. Lucy, tl^e chamber- 
maid of the hotel, an mtelligent bright mu^tto. from Maryland 
who expressed herself as weU as arfjr whiti womak. came to tell 
my wife that-dw other ladies of the house were to\e present at 
^e foneral. and invited her to attend. She ftund the two 
^awmg-rooms thrown into one, and the cofiin placed on a table 
between the foldmg doors, covered with a white cloth There 
were twenty or thirty gentlemen on the one side, and nearly as 
many Jadies and chUdren on the other, non^of them in mourn- 
ing. xThe Episcopal clergyman who ofiiciated. before reading 
the ^sl^al burial service, delivered a short and touching address! 
alluding to the stranger cut ofi^ in his youth, far from his kindred, 
and e^ortmg his hearers not to defer the hour of repentance to 
a death-bed, when their reason mighJ.Jbe impaired or taken from 
them. After the prayers, six of the gentjemen came forward to 
9arry the coflin down staiifff. to put it into a smaU hearse drawn' 
by a single horse, and three carriages followed with as many as 
they could h»ld. to the cemetery of Rose Hill. This burial- 
ground 18 m a beautiful sifuation on a wooded hill, near theXbanks 
01 the Ucmulgee and overlooking the Falls, v 

These faUs. like so many of those on the rivers east of the AUe- 
ghames. are situated on the line of junction of .tl^e granitic and 
tertiary regions.* The same junction may also be seen at the 
bridge over the Ocmulgee. at Macon, the red loam of the tertiary 
formation resting there on mica schist. ^At the distance of one 
mile southeast of the town, a raUw^y cu tting has' exposed^ 
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9i beds of yellow and red clay, with accompanying sands of tor- 

^ tiary fortnation, and, at the depth of forty feet, I ob8erved>^Ji|igo 

fasil tree converted into lignite, the concentric rings of annual 

frrowth being visible. ilecedin*r from the granitic roclcB, six or 

fcigit iiul<»« still farther to the souf heast, I found at Brown Mount- 

ain, a blutf on the Ocmulgee River, and at other places in the 

neighborhood, a great many siliceous casts of fossil shells and 

.corals, and among others a large nautilus, the whole indicating 

. that these beds of cherty sandstone and impure limestone belong 

to the Eocene period. 

As there is much kaolin in this series of chert and burr'StonI 
strata, I have Httle doubt that the petrifaction of fossil-wood, and 
of shells and corals, has taken place in consequence of the deebm- 
position of the imbedded felspathic rocks and crystals of felspar, 
.taking place simultaneously with the putrefaction of the organic 
bodies. The silex, just set free from its. chemical combination in 
the felspar, would replace each organic particle as fast as it de- 
cayed or was resolved into its elements. 

From Macon I went to Milled^ville, twenty-five miles to the 
northeast, the capital of Georgia Instead of taking the direct 
road, we made rf* detour, going the first thirty miles on the Sa- 
vannah railway, to a station called Gordon, where we fqund a 
- stage-coach ready- to drag us through the deep sands of the pine- 
barrens, or to jolt us over corduroy roads in the swamps. Ag 
we were traversing one of the latter, at the rate of half a mile 
an liour, I began to contrast the speed of the nbw railway -v^th 
st^liitraveling. Our driver maintained that he could gj as fast 
as the cars. " How do you make that out ?" saidj. ■^<' Put a 
locomotive," he replied, "on thi^wamp, and see^W^l^l get 
^ on best. The most you can say if that each kin^[|HHH|runs 
^fastest on its bwn line of road." - WMIimy;"^^- 

We Were passing some cottages on the way-side, when a group 
of chililtm rushed out, half of them white and half negro, shout- 

^^M^^i'^}^ ®C**^®^^ ^""S^» ^d making the driver fear 

^" " be scared. They were not only like chil- 

th€|M^rld, in their love of noise and, mis- 

identlv im1i: ^cmtmg o n je rma ^^ e^ andL 
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• had not yef fouirf'out that they belonired f., . J<r ^ 

■ocety . One of our passenger, wm a W W. I ^T' '^'« '" 
years old. who got down at\7„ri,„ •" ? ^*"*''' **»■« ««n 

door of which tio mul...: wTj^IrTtJ ""^'' *"" *« 
There waamuch embracing and IdlL 7 y<'"»»«.fan ont.t 
-ift more warmth of maLer t^ "f ^'^^^'"."'^^■■fr. ' 
E* ii •■»''"'«. We w«« glad to see thTtu', ^ ''"""'• 'V *« 

^'^ probably the owner 'of Lmtdl^r^^rZ^*"" "'"-• 
I evident pleasure and interest af fy,l P^^^ats. lodkmg on with 

^ Mill J^ 11 "iierest at the scene. 

tered together, the Presb^rian w ^^ "''»• 

palian. I„ ,he letter wVlunH ^.'^' *'«'*"'J,8t. and Episeo- 

the clergyman had b^Tre Zi^'TallL" :: **,•" »""-• " 
n^Iy bnat. at Savannah. mPresbl^ri ' '^'»'' "''"''='''- 
, New England,.and an excellent p^rri-fTf 7? ''""' 
gregation to take the same ^6^!? tl, ■ f "''^"'^ ""' ■""»■ 
.lobe, which the emigrant tlro'b'Ltr toXf "" "•'" 
bearmg patiently great hardships and pSl bl " T'' 
ever severe at the time, he knows thev w n l!l ! "?' '""'• 
momentary n their duration in 7 ■ ^^ ^"''' ""^ P™™ 

having been recently occupi:f b;Tur memC""of*^.7° 'f 
tnre, who, according to her "had tnm!^?!. *e Legisla- 

pen, by smoking and sPiuL ttt ^ , \"^ """ " •>"?- 
floor." ^ * ''°" "'^''y «■«• ^ne about the 

■cali^n my'^fHiTfJi" '''r-'-K the Governor's lady 

■■Ex«,utive'MaL7o:^^':^'^!e;tre'""' "''"'* ■'"«*' 
door. It contained mm, 1,?^ ^ *° inscription over the 

nished by the wl'ror lutT Tf'""""""'"' "^'^ f- 
Axminsto carpet Sd W„' . ? ^^"* ^°'"«' »'' * '«''»«rul 
evemng aferTwas „nt IZ .""1 "'™'> 'l»»aged,.the first 
hundr^ men eacTw ISUraftl t!l!!'°°i°''.''y ''T'^ 
w»a.t!d with mu d. l i g """"^ "" '""' '■' '' «l i o a° 
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When the governor's wife paid us a second visit, our landlady 
made hesdself one of the party just as if we were all visitors at 
her hou^f . She was very much amused at my wife's muff, hav- 
ing never seen one since she was a girl, half a century before, at 
Baltimore, yet the weather was now cold enough to make such 
an article of dress most comfortable. Among other inquiries, she 
said to my wife, y Do tell me how you make your soap in En- 
gland." Gfeat was her surprise to hear that ladies in that coun- 
try were in the habit of buying the article in shops, and would 
be much puzzled if called upon to manufacture it for themselves. 
As it was evident she had never studied Adam Smith on the Di- 
vision of Labor, she looked upon this fine-lady system of purchas- 
ing every article at retail stores, as very extravagant. " That's 
the way they do in the north," said she, " though I n^ver could 
understand where all their money comes from." She then ex- 
plained how economically she was able to supply herself with 
soap. " First, there is the wood,^whtc5h costs nothing but the 
trouble of felling the trees; and, after it- has served for fuel, it 
yields the ashes, from which we get the potash. This is mixed 
with the fat of sixty hogs, which costs nothing, for what else 
could I do with all this fat at killing time ? As for the labor, it 
is all^Nlone by my own people. I have nine maids, and they 
make almost every thing in the house, even to the caps I wear." 
Touching the soap, she observed, we must be careful to select the 
ashes of the oak, hickory, ash, and other hard wood, for the pines 
yield no potash ; a remark which led me to speculate on the lux- 
uriant growth of the long-leaved pines in the purely siliceous ter- 
tiary soils, from which it would have been difficult to conceive 
how the roots of the trees could extract any alkaline matter, 
whereas the soil of the "hickory grounds" is derived from the 
disintegration of granitic rocks, which are very felspathic here, 
and are decomposing in situ. 

Having occasion to hire a horse, I found that the proprietor 
of the livery stables was a colored man, who came himself to 
bargain about the price, which was high compared to that asked 
in the north. « 



The site of Milledgeville is 577 feet above the level of the 



z ;i.f 4r trt "con- •"--.^t °^ "•" -^-y 

ed by the .tate to makea L^i* ?"*■ ''''°>'' '^'' 'W 
showed me in the sTatw «^''°'°^»"'-"y of part of Georeii 

.^ he aoc„mpa„Ute'ra„"r:r;if:t """.^ t^ "'"■ ^^ 

capital. It i. well worthy „~rth!^^^h''"^^'"'''"^ "^ ""> 
m Georgia and Alabama/ther T W bWu' Tr *'°'^"''*" 
Bne.8s st,«wed over the granitic «^I T, „ f ^''"'*° "<■ 

are ever seen to cro« th! bounwL'to ^ " °^'°*' "'' *«■» 
tertiary strata, where smaU r^hJ , "'^ composed of the 
the sands. Farther toThe n^^^K "^^ ""^ """ *"'*'«'' "•" of 

and the island of MirhatC^arS; :^re\"r' '"' """'■'«; 
gramte, tvfenty-five and thirtv fi, i T ^''""ous erratics of 

<«>me from the north ^n>babl7ft^ 1 ''"""'*''•. ^^"^ ■""»' have 

, shire, resting on the teS T T""!"'"' '''■^'* Hamp- 

Island (New YorkTa v^ 7 f?' ""'* ""''" >* "^ '" W 

or are Lrs.:£;r::vLrn:;js^^:rr '■''? 

em states the same causes have not beenTt,' ! T*^" 

. ■ -PPose icebergs to have been the t::::^s^„"p:r^^ 'J Z' 

It seems natural that th^ir o^*- i. *~ ""& power m the north, 

the southern rtates 1 L L f""^^ ""' '"'™ «'»<'«' t<^ 

out of the gr:li cCgi^n Y^.tfer °' "'^r'"' -''- 
ville, to see so manv lL„ *i . { . '""^ """"'^ Milledge- 
granite lying IThe su Z fT^-, "'"' ""'"'«' """''do" rf 
within the fimUs of Z °? V °°''' """^ "" ''"'^''^ """fi-od 
slope of a hUUhL „t,C'" T™' °"* "^ "'««'• »" «he 

urid twerve feetlir on^rdi/ 7"' "J'^^^ "" K-ei™, Was- 
icct lu us longest diameter, and was fnnr fi.^* u- l 

I presume that these boulders are neark in silu Zl u*^^" 

constituted '« tore" of «rv«nW« n Vl ^ • ' ^'^^y '"^y have 

of masses, o„rmol Ss/v e U r '," "'r*'"'' '~'" 
when the country wm ris,n 'I^', f .k^ ''™"'*»'«'» at a peri«l 

have Been occasLTyZVn down L^tir' '"^T ""^ 
to a small distar,™ fLJ ;i™ 5^ '"^ ™^c«, and swept 

Milled^vi^le . 3™ 2o"„ .T ""'^"''' """• ^he latitude of 
the most southern limit, ,'K°;°r'"'"'''''^ «° «'" """> of 



hith erto b oo n tia cej in BieTTmle d Stat^ 
Tr.v.1, i„ N. Amorio., ,„1. j. p. ajg, .^.^ ^j. 
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Another most singular phenomenon in the environs of Milledge- 
ville is the depth to which the gneiss and mica schist have de- 
composed in situ. Some very instructive sections of the disinter, 
grated rocks have been laid open in the precipices of recently- 
formed ravines. Were it not that the original intersecting veins 
of white quartz remain unaltered to show that the layers of sand, 
clay, and loarnare mere laminsB pf gneiss and mica schist, re- 
solved into thei?*Bfementtt a geologist would suppose that th^y 
were ordinary alternations of sandy and clayey beds with occa- 
sional cross stratification, the whole just in the state in which 
they were first deposited. Now and then, as if to confirm the 
deception, a large crystal of felspar, ejght or ten inches long, is 
seen to retain its angles, although converted into kaolin. Simi- 
lar ^stals, almost as perfect, may be seen washed into the ter- 
tiary strata south of the granitic region, where white porcelaia 
clays, quartzose jgravel, sand, and micaceous loam are found, evi-* 
dently derived from the waste of decomposed crystalline rocks. I 
am not surprised, therefore, that some geologists should have con- 
founded the ancient gneiss of this district, thus decomposed in 
situ, with the tertiary deposits. Their close resemblance con- 
firms me in the opinion, that the arrangement of the gneiss and 
mica schist in beds with subordinate layers, both horizontal and 
obhque, was originally determined, in most cases at least, by 
aqueous deposition, although oRen modified by subsequent crys- 
talline action. 

The surprising depth of some of the modern ravines, in the 
neighborhood of Milledgeville, suggests matter of curious specula- 
tion. At the distance of three miles and a half duo west of the 
town, on the direct road to Macon, on the farm of Pomona, is 
the ravine represented in the annexed wood-cut (p. 29). Twenty 
years ago it had no existence ;'.but when the trees of the forest 
were cut down, cracks three feet deep were caused by the sun's 
heat in the clay ; and, during the rains, a sudden rush of water 
through these cracks, caused them to deepen at their lower ex- 
tremities, from whence the excavating power worked backward, 
till, in the course of twenty years, a chasm, n^easuriug no less 
than 65 feet in depth, 300 yards in length, and vary ing in wi<|th . 
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Fig. 7. 




'~''^^^. 



. »-'- on .he Fann Of Pon,o„a. near M..,.dgev.Ue. Georgia. Jaauary. ,840. 
Bzcavau,d In the laa, twenty year., 55 feet deep, and 180 feet b„«d. 
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from 20 to 180 feet was the result. (See fig. 7, p. 29.) The 
high road has been several times turned to avoid this cavity the 
enlargement of which is still proceeding, and the old line of road 
may be seen to have held it* course directly over what is now 
the widest part of the ravine. In the-perperidicular walls of this 
great chasm appear beds of clay and sand, red, white, yellow, 
and green, produced by the decomposition in situ of hornblendic 
gneiss, with layers and veins of quartz, as before-mentioned, and 
of a rock consisting of quartz and felspar, which remain entire to 
prove that the whole mass was once crystalline. 

In another place I saw a bridge thrown over a recently formed 
gTalley, and here, as in Alabama, the new system of valleys and 
of drainage, attendant on the clejmng away of the woods, is a 
source of serious inconvenience and loss. 

I infer, from the rapidity of the denudation caused here by 
running water, after the clearing or removal of wood, that this 
country has been always covered with a dense forest,' from the 
remote time when it first emerged from the sea. However long 
may have been the period of upheaval required to raise the ma- 
rme tertiary strata to the height of more than 600 feet, we may 
conclude that the surface has been protected by more than a mere 
covering of herbage from the effects of the sudden flowing off of 
the rain water. 

I know it may be contended that, when the granite and gneiss 
first rose as islands out of the sea, they may have consisted en- 
tirely of hard rock, which resisted denudation, and therefore that 
we can only aflirm that the forest has been continuous from the 
time of the decomposiUon and softening of the upper portion of 
these rocks. But I may reply, that similar effects are observable 
even on a grander scale, in recently excavated ravines seventy or 
eighty feet deep, in some newly cleared parts of the tertiary re- 
gions of Alabama, as in Clarke County, for example, and also in 
some of the cretaceous strata of loose gravel, sand, and clay in 
the same state at Tuscaloosa. These are at a much greater 
height above the sea, and must, from the first, have been as de- 
structible as they are now. 

We returned to Macon b^o ur former ro ute, through th^pin^ 
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woods, and when ^e ^top^T^od^^Z^^^T^ ^ 

left for a time aJone in the on^.h ?u ' * ^'^y' "^^^ was 

tl>a. a young „a„ ^ la^tl .ri"? ^'^ '"'■°™''' *-• 
tho day before, .hot an Iril™!^ " ?! °'''^"* *"' "'«™. h'd. 
flora justice. A few dav? .r , ^™™' '"«' '"» %'»? 

man had not ditd, but J 1 1^' *P "'■ """ ""^ '^"""'•"d 
■ prudent for the cu nri. t^kl^lt f T'"""-""^ °'^™*' '' ^'"' 
hearing this. I asked o„lnf "•" *">' *"■ » «'"'«• On 

when fueh ^^L^iTjLZr^rZ T ' ""' ^''^■ 
wo could travel ni»ht andTv ^ ,? '"'"* *" ■» ''<*»'■«. 
violence. " There 1.„!i •'^' ."'""^°' '"'^'"^ •''™m persona 

i" Europe, for we have n™""*?'"'" '"' '"'">• " "^ -"^^ry. »» 
and desp'em.e by wan. CmT ." "' ""'' "^ ''"'''"^ ''"^°"' 
in personal quarrlrand ^r„ f "f "^"""'"^ ''«'« «««?' 

and unquiet snfrils vT, ^ ™' "'^"J" ^^e act of restleL 
f f- The wal il Srlltrts^of"""""™' ^"r"'"'"^ '■-' """^ 
'• OneofourfelloJ^ZtrsjlTfob 'T'''"*^'''" 

hunter, who had been lobbyhrthTL" ^^'^W'"'"'' P'"""' 
for the whole session. Ho wJl l^ . L«e'»l»«u« in vain 

ma,y a story against an rl^Wy*;'^ hadT"*° \ '^"'"« 
not to discover his merits T^L' ^"'J'*'/^ ^^ «> obtuM as 
upper country, could no even *^™ "{ "'""■,''« "'<<. ^"0, the 
when in the House to rZ. ' ""*. °"° "^ ""^ happening, 

annual dinner r^r and Tu" '"' '»"'""» to the Governor^ 

wr.ti„g ups,;e Z.," id'-'tf trw 'l tT'' -'' "■" 
oppose this resolution" Anoth.r J \ determined to 
whether they should move thlp' T ,'" """y *"« ''<'''»«''e 

from Maiedivillel M::on"';e';ro:t L""' "' '^'^'^'' 
seat, declared thev were w«,t:L7., ' ' ^^' °" "»"mmg hi. 

and made a rough' Z127CZTJ''^l''^r'''"'"^- 
was of stone), and found, on calcluo,^ that 1 1'"'' ^"'^'°^ 
Gaorg,a could not drag it a single m,r "^ "" "°» '» 

jierf'TGrgirot^'hi''. ■:■: -' ^ r -, r-'^"™ » the f™„ 

invalidated the asenfo^ 'f Z " ?""■ ^^"'^ '»-■ which > 

.once of robbers Ma" f <!»™P'"''°n in regard to the ab- 
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for putting down the thieves, who came from Florida, and hav- 
ing arrested one of them, named Yoermans, they appointed a 
committee of twelve to try him. Witnesses having befti sworn, 
a verdict of guilty was returned, and the punishment of death 
decided upon, by a vote of six to one. T^y then crossed from 
Georgia into Florida, where the prisoner confessed, under the 
gallows, that ho was a murderer fend robber, and called upon a 
preacher of the gospel, three or four of whom were present, as 
well as a justice of the peace, to pray for him, after which he 
was hung. , > 

I expressed my horror at these transactions, observing that 
Florida, if in so rude and barbarous a state, ought not to have 
been admitted into the Union, ^y companions agreed to- this, 
but said they believed the man had fair play on his trial, and 
addcif^f you Vere a settler there, and had no other law to 
defend you, you would bd glad of the protection of Judee 
Lynch." . , ^ 

The news , had just reached Milledgeville a^id Macon of the 
English premier's speech in favor of the free importation of 
foreign corn, a subject discussed here with as much interest "as 
if it were a question of domestic policy. The prospect of in- 
. creased commercial intercourse with England, is regarded by all 
as favorable to peace, especially as the western states, the most 
bellicose in the whole Union, will be the chief gainers. Even 
before this intepigence arrived, the .tone of the public mfnd Ivas 
beginning to grow somewhat less warlike.- The hero in a new 
comic piece, on the stage at New York, personifies the member 
for Oregon, and talks big about " our destiny," and " the whole 
of Oregon or none." We also observe an extraat from the 
•• North American Review" going the round of the newspapers, 
m which the Oregon dispute is compared to Dandie Dinmont's 
famous law-suit with Joclg o'Dawston about thp marches of their 
fanns, and Counsellor Pleydell's advice tb his client is recom- 
mended for imitation. ^ 

" W;e. should have a war to-morrow," said a Whig politician 
to me at Macon, "if your democracy were as powerful us ours, 
for the most radical ^ your newspapers are the most wtolike. 

, _ , : , , _ : -_ : : , . „„ „ „ „ 
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Vour ministers seem morR fro« f T"! ~ — " • 

than the ordinary "rf^T oftra^l "'""^'"^"'"'" P-J"*«» 
article,, and they have a'^reat 17 / "'"^'"'- " "^''•Paper 
at Washington. ^ oZ ol !^LuZy T' °" KoverJ^ent 
presidentship, is said to h^v dS 'tha " V""""""""'" *« 
l>ons are admitted into the cl^lf'', "^^^^ *" "'"y >»«■ 
manage a deUoat. («,;« o* foreign X witrdlLttio^T.^"' *" 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Maoon to Columbod by Stage. — Rough Traveling. — Passage of Flint River. 
— Columbus. — Recent Departure of Creek Indians. — Falls of the Chata- 
hooohie. — Competition of Negro and White Mechanics. — Age of Pine 
Trees. — Abolitionist "Wrecker" in Railway Car. — Runav(ray Slave. — 
Sale of Novels by Newsboys.— Character of Newspaper Press. — Geology 
and Cretaceous Strata, Montgomery. — Curfew. — Sunday School for 
Negroes. — Protracted Meeting. 

Jan: 21, 1846. — ^Hitherto we had traveled from the north 
by railway or steam ship, but from Macon, oijt our way south, 
we were compelled to resort to the stage coach, and started first. 
for Columbus. For the first time we remarked that ouif friends, 
on parting, wished us a safe journey, instead of a pleasant one, 
as usual. There had been continued rains, and the roads were 
cut up by wagons bringing heavy bales of cotton to the Savannah 
railroad. We passed Knoxville, a small and neat town, and, 
after dark, supped at a smaJl roadside inn, on pork chops, waffles, 
and hominy, or porridge made of Indian meal. Here we were 
told that the stage of the night before had been water-bound by 
the rising of the rivers. We went on, however, to the great 
Flint River, where the stagte drove into a large flat-boat or raft. 
The night was mild, but dark, and the scene which presented 
itself very picturesque. A great number of negroes were statad- 
ing on both banks, chattering incessantly, and homing in their 
hands large blazing torches of pine-wood, which threw a red 
light on the trees around. The river was much swollen, but we 
crossed without impediment. It was the first stream we had 
come to of those flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Our coach was built on a plan almost universal in America, 
and like those used in some parts of France, with three seats, 
the middle one provided with a broad leather strap, to lean back 
upon. The best places are given to the ladies, and a husband 
is seatiEKln^t^lslw^ There are no outside paisengerB, excepr 
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and thefo; the 1*^2 ^^ ??* ""'weight fin,t on the rigS^ 
up«,t. when one whLT W^t^ l"""'" "^ P-ent't!! 
»U the genUemen were rrie^^^*" ! ^**P '"'• S-x^'ti™™ 
in the wet and muddy " Thf ""^^ *° ^"''' "«* ^"^ 
on h« steeds over a fallen L or A "^^"^ """W then whip 
jolts, so that my wife was 4!^^' f'? I»» ' ■""'»i»e tremendon^ 
against the sidi oA^n^l^l^fT''^"'^^^'^^ ^ 
to envy those who were mf ~t 1 I "' J"*™* »^'»» """o" 
deep was impossible butTt t J ? "^ l'^''^'' ^^ ""d- To 

ourselves enuring I slltTfcT f"' ^•'''^' *« '"'^ 
we saw there wm a hZZ. f *^'''"»''»» ! and the first sight 

well dressed and ve^ meii^ til^^'Hr"'.^""™' """^'^s. 
to look at our eoach o7l ^ "^ ^^"^^'"S- who stopjid 

^^ .aves. prothly^rS: Ilg t ^'.^,^3 , 

and fall „f L ri™, tlh 1^«" "Pa^ned. The vertical ri«, 

amount, to no less S sl't^trt^rty ^^tt th""" ^""T"' 
year ; and the geoloeiit shnnU ,1 " **■* """^ "^^ the 

when the season is h^,W ^^, T T"*^ ^ November. 
•»e exposed to view n^ ™lv ,J t° '"^ 'r* '''"■ *» ^e m.; 
thesubjaeentcreta^e^it^^! 'T""*''' '"''''^ »'""«■ ''»* 
and other oharaeterMo ^S^' "'"^ ''"■"•'"ite,, baoulites, 

with some miles below Zw„! '"^""'' "'""'" "* ■"»' 
Shoals;" and Dr fiZin .K ?' ' *""" °»"«* "Snake's 
«t hi. ^greeablfvUU IX ;„:l." 'r"""""" "' *^« "l*. 
made, with Mr. Pond "The TW ^^" ,«> """"^O" whieh I 
the eretaceous bods 1^1 ■ T'' ^'^''- ^ ««ertained that 

oont^ning fll w^rndr^^/S^"'" "^ ^^""^ -"«• 
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NEGRO AND WHITE MECHANICS. [Chap. XXII. 



of an extensive and systematic scheme steadily pursued by the 
- Government, of transferring the aborigines from the eastern states 
to the far west. , - , 

Here, as at Milledgeville, the clearing away of the woods, 
where these Creek Indians once pursued their game, has caused 
the soil, previously level and unbroken, to be cut into by torrents, 
so that deep guUeys may every where b^ seen ; and I am assured 
ttiat a large proportion of the fish, formerly so abuHdant in the 
Chatahoochie, have been stifled by the mud. , ^ . 

The water-power at the rapids has been recently applied to^ 
some newly-erected cotton mills, and already an anti-free^trade 
party is beginning to be formed. The masters of these factories 
nope, by excluding colored men — or, in other words, slit^L— 
from all participation in the business, to render it a^gfnteel 
employment for white operatives ; a measure which places in a 
strong light the inconsistencies entailed upon a community by 
slavery and tlie antagonism of races, for there are numbers of 
colored mechanics in all these southern states very expert at 
trades requiring much mote skill and knowledge, than the func- 
tions of ordinary work-people in factories. Sevelll New England- 
ers, indeed, who have come from the north to South Carolina and 
Georgia, complain to me that they can not push on their children 
here, as carpenters, cabinet makers, blacksmiths, and in bther 
such crafts, because the planters bring up the most intelligent of 
their slaves to these occupations. The landlord of an inn con- 
fessed to me, that, being a carrier, he felt himself obliged to have 
various kinds of work done by colored artisans, because they were 
the slaves of Ranters who employed him in his own line. " They 
interfere," said he, " with the fair competition of white mechan-' 
108, by whom I could have got the work better done." 

These northern settlers are compelled to preserve a discreet 
silence about such grievances when in the society of southern 
slave-owners, but are open and eloquent in descanting upon them 
to a stranger. They are struck with the difficulty experienced 
m_rai8ing money here, by small shares, for the building of mills 
" Why, say they, " should all our cotton mds/so long a journey 
to the north, to be manulactured there, and^come back to us at 
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The stage was drawn by six h«*.r i7* ° Montgomery, 

^ere not m„„h shaken^ Wetted thT "7" ''^"«''* ^« 
"-untry, sometimes on the terti^T ? ^'' "" ""''lilSting 
«>metimes in swamps enliveneTbTth ™"™' *** Pi*-'» 

"agnolia. and oecasLarrl/ int fft P"'"'"" """J «"" 
*■« region, where there a™3L" -..%'" "'' ""o^ani- 
h-ekory. and pine. ThereCs nn '^- " ""'"^""^ "' "»*• 

trees, and the^urfaee „f .hlLo™;"' ^■•"^'•g "nder the pine 
with yellow leaves, and the faS .T"" 7"^ """"^ *«*«! 
Bound of the wind in tLtul "f f^^^^^^ "'i'''^''' "^'^ The 
reminded me of the waves brfakint „ 'T''""''^-?'''* "'way 
was agreeable to hear it swel S, n *'^"' ^^■*''«' ""^ '' 
a- the b^ze rose and ^^0^^;^^ 'cll'''"' ''^™'" ''*''^' ' 
stumps of these firs i„ a new eLZ. r *''"' * «™'.' <!'»»y 
how many years it would taklto r! ^'^ T^ ''»"™' «» ^noW 
"tnflred. The first stump I e^° ITnlT ""''' '^f^* ''""''» ^- 
inches in diameter at thThirt "f I "'T""f '*"• ^^ ^^^ 
and I eounted in it 1 20 rin^tf .1 'J^ '^l'^"'" *'"' ground, 
ured less by two inches in^a™.? ^*"' ' " ^ooMmeas- 
third, at the Height ofl^" t , , ' ^"^ *"' ^«" >-«»" "W : a 
years old, was offy twoIeUn tZ" "T"'' "'"'"''«'' ^^0 
could find, measured, at the hei^rf .1' * ?"*■ '^' ""«" I ^ 
four feet, and presents! 320 ri„~ of , T '^'' ''''"™- ''^ •>»«. 
lave counted a few more had ttf T*' ^""^^ ' ^"^ ^ '*»'ld 
the soil. The heiVh^f ,? . "" ^""^ ""* ''''wn even with - 
From the timl X ^ c "rftrat" 'T '" •" '"> '^^- ' 
confidently infer that no sS^ wjn t™ '''T™""' *" ""y 
the clearing of the country. e.e^ Zw r" ""^ T^''^' '^™ 
protected for ornamental purS I ™ "^ ."f '"'PP"' *° >« 
Scotland why, in planting wS with 1 "^ * '""''"■' » 

was generaUy negLted, 'altI:^gM had 7Zi """'• ''" "^'^ 

«gtj«ge size b«riermpa^^^*°,^'^,.»yy:^ ^ 

i»»K mosses. He asked^ if I had ever 
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counted the rings of growth in the buried trees, to ascertain their 
age, and I told him I had often reckoned up 300, and once up . 
ward of 800 rings ; to which he replied, " Then plant your shil- 
lings in the fund^, and you will see how much faster they would . 
grow." 

Before reaching Chehaw, we' stopped to dine at a small log- 
house in the woods, and had preparefd our minds, from outward 
appearances, to put up with bad fare ; but, on^nterin^, we saw 
on the tabfe a wild turkey roasted, venison steaks, and a part- 
ridge-pie, all the product of the neighboring forest, besides a large 
jug of delicious milk,''a luxury not commonly met with so far 
south. 

Tfie railway cars between Chehaw and Montgomery consisted, 
like those in the north, of a long apartment, with cross benches 
and a middle passage. There were many travelers, and among 
them one rustid, evidently in liquor, who put both his feet on one 
of the cushioned benches, and began to sing. The conductor 
told him to put his feet down, and afterward, on his repeating the 
offense, lifted them off. On his doing it a third time, the train 
was ordered to stop, and the man was told, in a peremptory tone, 
to get out immediately. He was a strong'-built laborer, and' 
would have been much more than a match for the conductor, 
had he resisted; but he instantly complied, knowing, doubtless, 
that the officer's authority would be backed by the other passen- 
gers, if, they were appealed to. We left him seated on the 
ground, many miles from any habitation, and with no prospect 
of another train passing for many a long hour. As we go south- 
ward, we see more cases of intoxication, and hear more swearing. 

At one of the stations we saw a runaway slave, who had been 
caught and handcuffed ; the first I had fallen in with in irons in 
the course of the present journey. On seeing him, a New En- 
glander, who had been with us in the stage before we reached 
Chehaw, began to hold forth on the miserable condition of the 
negroes in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and some other states 
which I had not yet visited. For a time I took for granted all 
he said of the sufferings of the colored race in those regions, the 
ty4)f iha-overBeers,^ their opposition to the imp rov emen t an4. 
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education of the blacks, and especially to their conversion to 
Christianity. I began to shudder at what I was doomed to wit" 
ness in the course of my further journeyings in the south and 
west. He was very intelligent, and so well informed on politics 
and political economy, that at first I thought myself fortunate in 
meeting with a man so competent to give me an unprejudiced, 
opinion on matters of which he had been an eye-witness. At 
length, however, suspecting a disposition to exaggerate, and a 
party.feeling on the subject, I gradually |iled him to speak of dis- 
tricts Vith which I was already familiar, especially South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. I immediately discovered that there also he 
had every where seen the same borrors and misery. He went 
so far as to declare that the piny woods all around us were full 
of hundreds of runaways, who subsisted on venison and wild 
hogs ; assured me that I had been deceived ^f I imagined that 
the colored men in the upper country, where they have mingled 
more vnth the whites, weTre more progressive ; nor was it true 
that the Baptists and Methodists had been successful in making 
proselytes. Few planters, he affirmed, had any liking for their 
negroes ; and, lastly, that a war with England about Oregon, un- 
principled as would be the measure on the part of the democratic 
faction, would have at least its bright side, for it might put an 
end to slavery. /« How in the world," asked I, " could it efiect fj 
this object ?" " England," he replied, " would declare all the 
slaves in the south firee, and thus cripple her enemy by promoting 
a servile war. The negroes' would rise, and although, no doubt, 
there woiild be a great loss of life and propertj^* the south would 
nevertheless be a gainer by ridding herself of this most vicious 
and impoverishing institution." This man had talked to me so 
rationally on a variety of topics so long as hp was restrained by 
the company of southern fellow-passengers from entering on the 
exciting question of slavery, that I now became extremely curious 
to know what business had brought him to the south, and made 
him a traveler there for several years. I was told by the con- 
ductor that he was '« a wrecker ;" and I learnt, in explanation 
of the term, that he was a commercial agent, and partner of a 
northern iso«j» "f^ich had great coimedtidntT ih the soutl 
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him had Ikhmi nHnip;iio(l ih«> mimiviablo tiiHk, in thorn? times «f 
baiiltruptoy and rcpiulitition which lljllowod tho financial criHitkof 
1830-'10, of (jookiuff out and rooovorinjp; had dobtn, or of H««iirff 
what ooidd bo savod out ol" tho' wrook of insolvont firms or tho 
osttttos of bankrupt phmtorH. Ifo had oomo, thoreforo.^inlo oon- 
laot with many advonturora who had been overtrading, and ppoo- 
iihitorn whQ had grown unHcrupulous, when tried by pecuniary 
dillicultien. Every year, on revisiting the free utatea, ho had 
contrasted their progress with tho condition of the soutli, which 
l)y comparismi seemed absohitoly stationary. His thoughts had 
been perpetually directed to the economical and moral evils of 
slavery, especially its injuriousnc^ss to the fortunes and characters 
of tikt class of the white aristocracy with which he had most to 
do. In short, he had seen what was bad ijj tho system through 
the magnifying and distortiug medium of his own pecuniary losses, 
and had jmbibod a strong anti-negro feeling, which Tie endeavor- 
ed to conceal I'rom himself, under tho cloak of a love of freedom 
and progress. While he was inveighing against the cruelty of 
shivery, ho had evidently discovered no remedy for the mischief 
but one, tho hope of which he confessedly cherished, for he was 
ready to precipitate measures which would cause the Africans to 
sullbr that fate which tho aboriginal Indians liavo oxperionood 
throughout tho Union. -» • - 

When I inquired if, in reality, there wore hundreds of runa- 
way slaves in tho woods, every one laughed at the idea. As a 
general rule, they said, the negroes aro woU fed, and, when they 
are so, will very rarely attempt to escape unless they have com- 
mitted some crime i even when some punishment is hanging over 
them, they are more afraid of.himgor than of a whipping. 

Although wo had now penetrated into regions where # the 
sbhoolmaster has not been much abroad, we observe that the rail- 
way cars are every ^here attended byWws-boys, who, in some 
places, are carried on a whole stage, walking up and down " the 
middle gislo" of tho long car. Usually, however, at each station, 
they, and others who sell apples and biscuits, may be seen calcu- 
lating the exact speed at which it is safe to jump ofl', and taking, 
jmth. thft tttmont ooolne M , > few o eixta in chax>ge ^ f naonwat befeg» 
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thoy know that tho rate acquiml by the train'^.^bT^^;;!^ 
I .over w.tnoK«od an accident, but as tho locomotive UHuaTv rm- 

ffland. Ono of thorn was caHinff out, in the midst of th! 

K,:r„'::'r," ^^»';.'t--""'"'' ''■'"■'^"' -^ -' b/ri rr<; 

ft'« I., tho Hulwor of Franco, fbr twenty-five conti. nil .hi, 1 . 

r'""™ '■"" "'"■■ "■« wa„d„n„« iow," r i?l pirJ 

for « ,.o„„y or tw„.p„„co aro bought frody by the naMenZ. "^ 
h«vm„ p„rcha.od them at random wherever we v^^T, i'„ ,"h ' 
northern, rnid-^e, .on.hern, and we.,ern ata.o. , Z o h! 

i:'::::;';!""' a"' "^ ""''"'•**"'*" - ^-''--Ut- 

Print. eo„dem7.h„ '"'''"°"' "'"" ""= «™'''<" ""■»'>'-•' "f 

r. , 7i. *° "">' r«rty, expoK, their motive^ and do in,. 

oZl ""■/r""'"''' """"" "f "'« I^'«««'' ™i"i..ry in lard to 

work. Cm ; If r • '"'"'■ '™™''' »'"' "f"" ">-"« -»'iou. 
work.. &ome of them are .pecially devoted to particular r«i;„ 

on. «,ct,, and nearly all of thi, clL are agajtwar Thefe' 

are^«l«. »me •■ temper«oe," and, in the no'rth, ..IrLlaver;- 

wh^''r'.aiHl''r""r'' " Montgomery, on the river Alabama, 
C F om 2l T '" '"'■'""'"''■ •'"' """'"Ky of "■« neighbor: 

v^of fhrhiiL of ;l ''°"v '""" "■" '"'^" """o '- » -""-t ■ 

.u u , . "" B™""'" ropon around Wetumiika n„f 

t^e bank, of tho river at Montgomery are compost of'enorml. 
^d. 0/ u„eon«,l„ ated gravel, thirty feet thiek alternati'^Uh 
red elay and .and, whieh I at fir.t s»ppo,ed to be teHiarv 7rl 
the„ re.e„bla„ee to strata near MaeoiTnd Augn.ta „ o'eoIZ 
«L iTd^ « '"'*'"'• "' '"! — P«"ying marl. (?r^ 
Te^nr. .■^ " «'•'"«""»)■ ""O" "onvineed me that thev 
belonged to the erolaeoon, formation. About three mile" \iomh • 

What ,. ealled the pr.,r,e, or eane-brake eountry, bare of naturS 

at ItJuuTr''";:/' ■° '^'"" " *""' <"• «•""• "■alt:: 
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from a depth of 300, and often 500 feet, derived from the un- 
derlying gravelly and sandy beds. Farther from the outcrop of 
these gravelly beds borings have been made 800 feet deep with- 
out euccees. The temperature of the water was found to increase 
in proportion to the depth of the wells. A proprietor told nie 
he had found it very difficult to get trees to grow on the prairie ' 
land, but he had succeeded, with great care, in rearing a few 
mulberries. 

The common name for the marlite, of which this treeless soil 
is composed, is '« rotten limestone." I found many lumps on the 
surface, much resembling white chalk, and containing shells of 
the genera, Inoceramus, BacuUte, Ammonite, Hippurite, and that 
welHcnown fossil of the English chalk, Ostrea vesicularis. 

In the iparket-place of Montgomery, I saw an auctioneer sell- 
ing slaves, and calling out, as I passed, "Going for 300 doUaVs." 
The next diy another auctioneer was selling horses in the same 
place. Nearly the same set of negroes, men, wom«n, and boys, 
neatly dressed, were paraded there, day after day. I was glad 
to find that some settlers from the north, who had resided here 
many years, were annoyed at the publicity of this exhibition. ^ 
Such traffic, they say, might as Well be carried on quietly in. a# 
room. Another resident, who had come from Kentucky, was 
forming a party, who desire to introduce into Alabama a law, 
Uke one now in force in Kentucky, that no negroes shall hence- 
forth be imported. By that statute, the increase of slaves has, 
he says, been checked. A case' had lately occurred, of a dealer 
who tried to evade the law by bringing forty slaves into Ken-. 
tucky, and narrowly escaped being fined 600 dollars for each, 
bin had the ingenuity to get ofl!' by pretending that he was ignor- 
ant of the prohibition, and was merely passing through with them 
to Louisiana. " By allowing none to come in, while so many 
are emigrating to the west and Texas, we may hope," he said, 
•« very soon to grow white." 

Every evening, at nine o'clock, a great bell, or curfew, tolls in 
the market-place of Montgomery, after which no colored man ii 
permitted to be abroad without a pass. This custom has, I un- 
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whch happened many years ago, in Virginia and elsewhere; 1 
was glad to find that the Episcopal clergyman at Monteomerv 
had just establish^! a Sunday school for th^egroes. iZZZ 
that a party m this church, already comprising a majority of the 

— d"" t""": *'" -^ '"^"' •""•^''S''tions sh'uldl rip! 
r«iented m the.r trienmal conventions, which would be an im- 
portant step toward raising the black race to a footing oTeqnaliTy 

ing a h6st.le feelmg toward Great Britain, and when the eov 

rtrVnis TVk"'V" «'« ^-"on-,'! find thT ^nisi:; 
of the Episcopal Church peculiarly free from such a spirit and 

Engltr The^M ^ ^r rf " '™"'"^ ""P-""" «-"^ 'h 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

» ■ 

Voyafire from Montgomery to Mobile.— Description of a largo River Steam- 
er.— -Shipping of Cotton at Bluffs. — Fossils collected at Landings. — Col- 
lision ol^Steamer with the Boughs of Trees. — Story of a German Stew- 
ardess. — Emigration df Stephanists from Saxony. — Perpetuation of Ste- 
phaiiist and Mormon Doctrines.— Distinct Table for Colored and White 
Passengers.— Landing at Claiborne by Torchlight. — Fossil Shells. 

Wednesday, Jan. 28, 1846 — ^The steamer Amaranth waa 
lying at the bluff at Montgomery on the Alabama River, and was 
advertised to sail for Mobile, a navigation of more than 300 
miles, at ten o'clock in the morning. From information obtained 
here, I had determined to follow up my geological inquiries by 
going next, to Tuscaloosa, on the Black Warrior Kiver, about 100 
miles distant by land, in a northvv^esterly direction. Every one 
agreed, however, that it was better for me to go 800 miles by 
water, half of it against the stream, instead of taking the direct 
road ; so T determined to go first \o Mobile, due south, and then 
up the Tombeckbee to the capital of Alabama, being assured that 
I should gain, both in time and tnoney, by this great detour. 
Should I attempt the straight road at this seasoil, no one could 
ins'ire my making two miles an hour, so tenaciously does the 
marlite of the cretaceous formation, when it is wet, hold the car^ 
riage wheels which sink into it. , 

Accustomed to the punctuality d( northern steamers, we got 
down with our luggage to the landing at the hour appointed, but 
were told they were not ready. I re-examined a good geolbgioal 
section in the bluff, till a friend came to me, and regretted I had 
come down to the boat so early, for perhaps she might not sail 
till the next day. I ^as much annoyed at this intelligence, 
all hough I had been forewarned that much less value was set on 
time in the southern states than in the north. At length' we 
went on board, and, having engaged a good private cabin, m^de 
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^n as can be heaped «po„ .hem ^vi,hou^^eir sS «d 
cabins, ab"X e rffresh ar '"7 'T""' ?P«''»"y 'Pa^'ous 

principal cabins run the whole \lnMh „f .1. T- "™"''PP'- ^,"6 
that on wbinh ti.„ '"° ^^o's'sngth of the ship on a deck abivo 

Xed UD Thi .'T^ " P'"^''' ""''^^''ere the cotton is 

Son "abouT 2;o E W t'hetd'^ ^"T^ """ " '""«''<"»<' 
into it with foldiW doi„ ■ Sof^ r """"" »* ™« »<■■ °P«"i"g 

re "X:£r rV""^ -^"^^-^^^^^^ 
oT-tr-^^ 

out to the guard as they call it, a long balcony or gallery cov 
ered with a shade or verandah x^hi»u • fe»"ery, cov- 

hn»f Tk» ^« or verandah, which passes. round the whole 

there a. prodigious ieaps'^f w:^" t^icTC totrS 
marvelous rapidity by the furnace, and are a. often ^^ J 1^ 

tZT '"''''"'■ " "' " "^«-' "-e purpi.y"S'f:: 

These steamers, notwithstanding their ««, draw very little 
afn ^thaT hi T T".''^^ """ *^ "^ " *«»'»™ «ap^ 

unearthly sound, like th.. .f ^^^ hug. Z^^u. ''.'"?' 
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from the river-water, it is done by a loud and protracted discharge 
of steam, which reminded us of fhe frightful noise made by thie 
steam gun exhibited at the Adelaide Gallery in London. Were 
it not for the power derived from the high-pressure principles, of 
blowing out from the boilers the deposit collected in thetn, the 
muddiness of the Americ'an rivers would soon clog the machinery^ 
Every stranger who has heard of fatal accidents by ^e bursting 
of boilers believes, the first time he hears this tremendous noise, 
that it is all over Vith him, and is surprised to see that his com- 
panions evince no alarm. Habit soon reconciled us to the sound ; 
and I was amused afterward to observe that the wild biids 
perched on the trees which overhung the river, looked on with 
indifference while the paddle-wheels were splashing in the water, 
and the steam-pipes puffing and gasping Wud enough to be heard 
many miles off. ■ " 

After we had been on board a great part of the day, we at^ 
length got under weigh in the afternoon ; but what was my sur- 
prise when I actually discovered that we were ascending the 
stream instead of sailing down toward 'Mobile. On ^.sking the 
meaning of this proceeding, the mate told me, very coolly, that 
the captain had just heafd of some cotton ready for exportation 
some miles above Montgomery. To this higher Janding we re- 
paired ; but hews bemg sent that a rival steamboat was making 
her way up the river, the Amaranth set off down stream in good 
earnest, moving by aid of her powerful engines and the force of 
the mid-current with such velocity, that I could readily believe 
that, 800 miles by river was shorter than 100 by land. 

The pilot put into my haiyls a list of the landings on the Ala- 
bama River from Wetumpka to Mobile, no less than 200 of them 
in a distance of 434 miles. ^A small part only of these consisted 
of bluffs, or thofee points where the high land comes up to the 
river's edge — in other' words, where there is no alluvial plain be- 
tween the great stream and the higher country. These spots, 
being the bnly ones not liable to inundation, and which can there- 
fore serve, as inland ports when the river is full, or when the 
largest boats can sail up and down, ar^ of gi-eat importance in 
=the toianaTfavigaiion uf the c<raiitfy. A frepTToloT whose lann 
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18 thus advantageously situated, usually builds a warehouse, not 
only for storing up for embarkation the produce of his own land, 
but large enough to take in the cotton of his neighbors. A long 
and steeply-inclined plane is cut in the high bank, down which 
one heavy bale after another is made to slide. The negroes show 
^eat dexterity in guiding these heavy packages ; but occasionaUy 
they turn over and over before reaching the deck of the boat, and 
sometimes, though rarely, run off the course and plunge into the 
river, where tbey float till, recovered. Had I not been engaged 
m geological inquiries, I should probably have had my patience 
severely tried by such repeated stoppings at every river cjiff ; but 
It so happened that the captain always wanted to tarry at the 
precise points where alone any sections of the cretaceous and ter- 
tiary strata were visible, and was often obhged to wait long 
enough to enable me to make a tolerably extensive collection of 
the most characteristic fossils. In the present instance— and I 

shall have by-and-by to mention other similar ones Captain 

Bragdon was not only courteous, but perfectly understood, and 
entered into my pursuits, „ and had himself collected organic re- 
mains for a friend in the college of Louisville, Kentucky ; so that 
while the cotton or wood were taking on board, he would often 
assist me in my labors. Were it not for one serious drawback, 
a cruise in a cotton steamer would be the patadise of geologists! 
Unfortunately, in the season when the water is high, and when 
■the fkcilities of locomotion are greatest, the base of every bluff is 
many feet, and sometimes fathoms, under water, and the lower 
portion of a series of horizontal strata is thus entirely concealed 
from view. The bluffs which I first examined consisted of a 
marlite divided into horizontal layers as regular as those of the 
lias of Europe, and which might have been. taken for lias but for 
the included fossils, which prove them to beloi^ to the creta- 
ceous formation. At Centerport these unctuous marls or calca- 
reous clays are called by the people soap-stone, and form cliffs 
150 feet in perpendicular height, in which, as well as at Sclma, 
I collected ^the large Gryphcea costata and the Ostrea falcata, 
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"when exposed to the air, a fine range of precipices covered Avith 
■Wood forms a picturesque feature in the scenery ; but I obtained 
the richest harvest of cretaceous fossils far below, at a landino- 
called Prairie Bluff. , 

The banks of the Alabama, like those of the Savannah arid 
Altamaha rivers, are fringed with canes, over which usually tow- 
ers the deciduous cypress, covered with much pendent moss. The 
mistletoe enlivens the boughs of several trees, still out of leaf, and 
now and then, through an opening in the thicket bordering the 
river, the evergreen pine-forest appears in the back-ground. Some 
of the largest trees on the banks are sycamores [Platanus occi- 
dentalis), called button-wood, one df which I measured, and found 
it to be eighteen feet in circumference. The old bark is contin- 
ually peeling off, and the new is as white p if the trunk of the 
tree had been painted. 

When it was growing dusk, and nearly all had retired to their 
cabins, and some to their beds, we were startled by a loud crash, 
a-s if P^ts of the woodwork of the steamer were giving way over 
our headKv At the same moment a shower of broken glass came 
rattling down on the floor of the cabin. As I expected to land 
in the course of the night at Claiborne, I had not takeh off my 
clothes, so I rushed immediately on deck, and learnt from the 
captain that there was no danger. I then went down to tell the 
passengers, especially the women, who were naturally in no small 
alarm, that all was safe. J found them, in great consteniation, 
crowded together at the do<^r of the ladies' cabin, several mothers 
with children in their arms. When I returned to see what had 
happened, a most singular and novel scene presented itself^ Crash 
after crash of broken sptyfs and the ringing of shattered window- 
glasses were still heard, and the confusion and noise were inde-' 
scribable. "Don't be alarmed ; we have only got among the 
trees," said the captain. ThiaJ! found, was no uncommon oc- 
currence when these enormous vessels are sweeping down at full 
speed in the flood season. Strange as it may seem, the higher 
the waters rise the narrower is the river channel. It is true that 
the adjoining swamps and low lands ire inundated far and wide ; 
Jbttt^ho #teMaa«ra^ aa«it^«t^ paar bb twc ea twg rows ^^T! JtotT" 
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whujh adorn tbii%posite banks, and ai the branches of fV, 
;. table trees stretch halfway ordr the stream tbrw I T 

cabin windows on one side, throwine down th« K. T*' ^ 
in, the w«,de„ ba.nst.de and the'X^^bVC'^S^ "^d 
tearing the canvas awning from the verandah tL • ? . 
W b^ked. or its n,oZ reve JZ" f^s^e^rS fe, 
by the tr«,, ^ s^„gi„g ^„j ^,^ the cu Jn f 

A l*-:^ My of med were plying their axes freely not „l^nt 
ting off boughs, but treating witj, no respect the f™m"lf 2 

ca^nter. and .U^^ ^T^Jl^Zt:; Tjl^^: 
The evemng before this adventure we had bea» sitW f 

:l^^x^e^-^,t-£^^^^^ 

a you,^ Irish milliner who had cor„"\„f 4f l' ^-^^^ 
Monaghan, and was settled at Selma one nf fkl ! ""^"'X °f 
river; where she said she was gertlTJ^tltly iT "rhl ' 
two'^^eV^t" *"""^' """Wof a 4uaTli7hSd Jd " 

Mcco To chew. -.auiu.^a. *wo^ yeftwij |pvr iTTome w- 

voL. n — C 
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Another inmate of the ladies' cabin was a German stewardess, 
^ho soon found out that my wife understood her mother tongue, 
and, beiilg in great want of sympathy, poured out her tale of "suf- 
fering in the New World -^ith the simpHcity of character "and 
unreservedness of her countrywomen. Seven years ago she had 
been a happy and contented peasant at Chemnitz in Saxony, one 
of a united family of Lutherans, when she was persuaded by a 
priest to embrace the opinions of Martin Stephan, a preacher of 
Dresden, who taught.that all theological study should be confined 
to the Bible; that literature and the fine arts, being of human 
origin and worldly in their nature, ought to be despised ; that no 
one could enjoy freedom of conscience in Germany ; and that the 
only path to salvation was to follow him, and emigrate to North 
America. He himself was to be their temporal and spiritual 
chief, and to him they were to deliver up all their property. In 
November, 1-838, 700 victims of this impostor embarked from 
Bremen, including six pastors and four schoolmasters. One of 
the transports, the Amelia, carrying about sixty emigrants, in- 
cluding children, a crazy old ship, was never heard of again, and 
doubtless foundered on the Atlantic. The other carried Stelhan 
and the rest of his followers to New Orleans, from whence/they 
ascended the Mississippi, and founded a settlement, called'Witt- . 
enberg, on a rich, aguish flat, bordering the Missouri, above St. 
Louis. Here one-fourth of their number were swept off by fever, 
and Stephan, who had deserted a wife and nine children in Ger- 
manyi was detected carrying on a licentious intercourse with some 
of the women of the new community. Before, however, this 
scandal became notorious, he contrived to make off with alKthe 
money which had been intrusted to him to buy land for the new 
colony. Hanne Rottgen, the young ^oman who related this 
Btory, went, as soon as she recovered from the ague, to St. Louis, 
her eyes having at length been opened, like those of many other 
Stephanists, to the fraud of which they had been the dupes. She 
wafe immediately employed to attend a hospital filled with num- 
bers of her poor country people of both sexes, who had been 
scalded by the bursting of the boiler of a large steam-boat. After 
-4Vitn©gsing the^ lembfe mifferinp^ and^ death ofnot^^^a 
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emigrants, she had engaged herself as stewardessl^^^^ZTTZT 
sels. and at Ipngth in the Amaranth " But ZIJT r 

Stephan ?" asked mv wife - TT«T" I^ , ^^^""^ ^^ 

"for you know. madL here is no lawT t^''^'' ^'^ f' 
is in Saxony ; but for dl that. thTs tthe andTt? " *'? 
thrive in. They pay me tweniy dollars a Jo^and^ aT 
mg money faat; for. though W-sick. I Tn tt ^^^^^^ 
folhes. return and throw myself penniles^ on my relation? 'hZ 
Bhe began to shed tears and to be much^fflt.r^' ,^ 
whether her mother was still aliv/ ^^li f ' ^°^^^"»gr 

When I aftewratd talked of thig adventure in a .tT 

^ the Mi^issippi. a feUow traveler exclaijr BuT would Z^ 

We It there are still many Stephanists ?" •■WbTn^'^ZA^ 

"are there not al«, many thouLnd Mormons r'Thefrau^i' 

Stephan was not more transparent than that of Joseph S^tt fr 

ered . himhy the 4el of the Lo^t I^^I^Z^Lt:^. 

ina^riesTwhich fT^''''^ T^-' »f ^e human mind in 

of «t. 7 "° "^ many schools, and so many miUioM 

of readers, a free press, and religious toleration it is iharf to 
exhngu.sh a belief in th. grossest impostures ? By no me^ ' 
n the doctrmes taught by Stephan and Smith there w^a^ 

Z h .T° *f °" '^'^ '»«* *™*; they adop^ "ea^inS 
the h,ghes truths of theology common to the prevSg So» 

^^L orll '^"" .«•? d-ffi^lty 0S»8«ts in clearing away a 

°° Smi^?^^ of to m.i n^r » r aad in vention frLth/d^ 

vme truths which they obscure or conceal. The multitude are 
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taught by their spiritaal guides in three-fourths of Christendom, 
that they are not to inquire for themselves. Even of the Protest- 
ant minority, who profess that it is their right and duty to exer- 
cise their own judgment, how many are there who annex the 
condition '* provide<^ thej arrive at the conclusions to which the 
Church has come, without which they cannot be saved !" What 
more would a Stephanist or a Mormon preacher ask, than the 

privilege of borrowing and inculcating these maxims ? and how, 

if the use of them be freely granted, and they have motives for 
perpetuating some peculiar sectarian dogmas, is the delusion ever 
to end ? 

la a southern steamer abundant opportunitieB are afibrded of 
witnessing the inconveniences arising out of the singular relation 
Bubsisling between the negroes, whether free or slave, and the 
white race. The succession of breakfasts, dinners, and suppers 
entailed by it appears endless. In a northern boat, after the 
passengers and officers of the ship have dined, the few servants 
who waited on them have their meal ; but here we had five dis- 
tinct repasts^ set out, one after the other. First, the cabin passen- 
gers dine ; then come the white nurses, children, and oflScers of 
the ship ; thirdly, the deck passengers, being white, answering to 
our steerage ; fourthly, the white waiters, waited upon by colored 
men ; fifthly, colored passengers, free or slave, and colored wait- 
ers. At sometimes happens that a "free negro who has made a 
good'deal of money is on board ; he must wait till all the white 
aristocracy, including the waiters, are served, and then take his 
turn with the lowest of the blacks. To a European this exclu- 
siveness seems the more unnatural and offensive in the southern 
states, because they make louder professions eveti than the north- 
erners of democratic principles and love of equality. I must do 
them the justice, however, to admit, that they are willing to carry 
out their princii^es to great lengths when the white race alone is 
concerned. I heard of a newly-arrived Irish ditcher at Chehaw, ' 
who was astonished when invited to sit down at table with his 
employer, a proprietor in the neighborhood, who thought it neces 
saiy ^iq^xecogmm him as an equal. On one occasion when I 
viwftfld ft law^'or at his country houoo in A fa tba m; 
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tomed to the best society of a large city, and the ladies of whose 
family were refined and cultivated-he felt it incumbent on hTrT 
to my ^eat discomfiture, to invite the driver of my gig, a half^ 
caste Indian, who traveled without any change of cloTh; to sU 
down with us at table. He was of a daA sha4e. but t^; blo^ 

aristocracy^ The man was modest and unobtrusive, and scarce- 

tt ^jLr::^::::;: -''' ' ^^ ^^^ -'- '^^ ^-^- ^ 

r.n^^ *^^V°""« f^^^, night we were informed that the Ama- 

steps like a ladder, leading up the nearly perpendicular bluff 
which was. 150 feet -high. By the side of these steps was a 

cotton baleswere lowered by ropes. Captain Bragdon politely gave 
his arm to my wife, and two negroes preceded\s with blaW 
torches of pine-wood, throwing their light on the bright shining 
leaves of several splendid magnolias which covered the steep^ 
We wer. followed by ^ng train of negroes, each cariying som^e 
article of ow baggage. Having ascended the steps, we came to 
a flat terrace, covered with grass, the first gree;i sward we had 
seen for many weeks, and found there a small, quiet inn where 
we resolved to spend some days, to make a collection of the fos" 
ertiary sheUs, so well known to geologists as abounding in the 
strata of this cliff: About 400 species, belonging to the^Eocene 
formation, derived from this classic ground, have already been 
named, and Jhey agree, some of them specifically, and a much 
greater number m their generic forms, with the fossils of the mid- 
dk^division.of the deposits of the same age of London and Hamp- 

The remains of the zeuglodon hava^been also found by Mr 
Hale m this cliff; but. although I met with many leaves of ter^ 
restrial plant.. I could neither obtain here, nor in any part of the 
Umted States, a single bone of any terrestrial quadruped, although 
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we know that many oC that class inhabited Europe at this period. 
That some of the^ may be discovered in America, I can hardly 
doubt ; but the fact is worthy of remark, as connected with the 
weight due to negative evidence. "When strata have been form- 
ed far from land, so as to afford few» if any, indications of land 
plants, yfe must not look for^ndications of air-breathing quadru- 
peds, nor infer Iheir non-existence, if it be so difficult to discover 
them even at Claiborne, where the land at the period of the de- 
position of the marine strata, can not have been far distant.* 

* Since writing the above, I hear that Mr. Hale, of Mobile, has met with 
some bones of land quadrupeds in these strata. For remarks on the strata 
at Claiborne, see>il paper by the author, " Quart. Journ. of Geol. Society of 
London," vol. iv. p. 10, June*, 1848. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Claiborne, Alabama. — Movers to Texas. — State Debts and Liabilities.— 
Lending money to half-settled States. — Rumors of war with England. — 
Maoon, Alabama. — Sale of Slaves. — Drunkenness in Alabama. — ^Laws 
against Dueling.- — Jealousy of Wealth. — Emigration to the West.—- 
Demooratio Equality of Whites. — Skeleton of Fossil Whale or Zeuglo- 
don. — Voyage to Mobilar* ., , 

The morning after our arrival at Claiborne, we found at the 
inn, a family of «' movers" on their way to Texas, sitting in the 
verandah enjoying th^ warm sunshine after^ a shower of rain. 
At this season, January 29th, the thermometer stood at^ 80° 
Fahrenheit in the shade, and the air was as balmy^as on an 
English summer day. ^he green sward was covered with an 
elegant flower, the Houstonia serpyllifolia, different from the 
^. cerulia, so common in the New England meadows. Before 
the house stood a row of Pride-of-India trees (JVLelia azedarach), 
laden with bunches of yellow berries. I had been often told by 
the negroes that the American robin (^Turdus migfatorius) "got 
drunk" on this firuit, and we had now an opportunity of witness- 
ing ^ts narcotits properties ; for we saw some children playing 
with one of these birds before the house, having caught i\ after 
ii had been eating freely of the berries. My wife seeing that 
the robin was in no mall danger of perishing, bought it of the 
children for some sugar-plums, and it soon revived ih our room, 
and flew out of the window. In the evening we enjoyed a sight 
of one of those glorious sunsets, .the beauty of which in these lat- 
itudes is so striking, when the clouds and sky are lighted up with 
streaks of brilliant red, yellow, and green, which, if a^ painter 
should represent faithMlly, might seem as exaggerated and gaudy 
as would the colors of an American forest in autumjq. when com- 
pared with European woods. 
j^he movenij^ who were poing to Texas, h ad oorrifl d own 200 milmi 



from the upper country of Alabama, and were wailing for some 
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crthers of their kindred who were to follow with their heavy wagons. 
One of these families is carrying away no less than forty negroes, 
and the. cheerfulness with which these slaves are goiu^ they 
know not where, with their owners, notwithstanding their usual 
dislike to quit the place they have been brought up in, shows a 
strong bond of union between the master and " his people." In 
the last fifteen months 1300 whites, and twice that number of 
slaves; havd quitted Alabama for Texas and Arkansas, and they 
tell me that Monroe County has lost 1500 inhabitants. "Much 
capital," said one of my informants, '< is leaving this state, and 
no wonder ; for if we remain here, we fire reduced to the alter- 
native of high taxes to pay the interest of money so improvidently 
borrowed from England, ot to suffer the disgrace of repudijition, 
which would be doubly shameful, because the mcmey was received 
in hard ca^h, and l^nt out, often rashly, by the state, to farmers 
for agricultural improvements. Besides," he added, *< all the 
expenses of Government were in reality defrayed during several 
years by borrowed money, and the burthen of the debt thrown 
on posterity. The facility with which your English capitalists, 
in 1821, lent their cash to a state from which the Indians were 
not yet expelled, without reflecting on the migratory nature of 
the white population, is astonishing ! The planters who got 
grants of your money, and spent it, have nearly all of them 
moved off and settled beyond the Mississippi. ^ 

" First, o\ir Legislature negotiates a loan ; then borrows to pay 
the interest bf it ; then discovers, after some years, that five out 
of the sixteen millions lent to us have evaporated. Our demo- 
crats then stigmatize those who vote for direct taxes to redeem 
their pledges as ' the high taxation men.' Possibly the capital 
and interest may eventually be made good, but there is some 
risk at least of a suspension of payment. At this moment the 
state is selling land forfeited by those to whom portions of the 
borrowed money were lent on mortgage, but the value of prop- 
erty thus forced into the market, is greatly depreciated." 

Although, since my departure in 1846, Alabama has not re- 
pudiated, I was struck with the warning here conveyed against 
leSdiiSg^MOftly T<> S Mw Slid Ii&Il^fbrM^ ^kim^umty , whera erery-" 
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thing IS fluctuating and on the move-— a state from which the 
Indians are only just retreating, and where few whiteii ever con- 
tinue to reside three years in one place— where thousands are 
going with their negroes to Louisiana, Texas, or Arkansas— 
where even the County Court Houses^dd State Capitol are on 
the move, the Court House of Clarke county, for example, just 
shifted from Clarkesville to Macon, and the seat of legislature 
about to be transferred from Tuscaloosa to Montgomery. In 
the midst of such instabihty, a feeling of nationality, or state 
F»de, can not easily be fostered. Nevertheless, the resources, 
both mineral and agricultural, of so vast A territory as Alabama 
a fifth larger m area than the whole of England proper, may 
enable them, with moderate economy, to overcome aU their diffi- 
culties. 

•ften was the question put to us, " Are you rftoving ^"^ But 
^the Hnall tavern at Claiborne it was supposed that I might 
the Methodist minister whom they were expecting to come 
irom the north, to preach a trial sermon. Two Alabamans 
who. as I afterward learnt, were under this persuasion, wer^ 
talking beside me of thp chances of a war with England and 
praised the British ministers for their offer of mediation Thev 
condemned the folly of the GovemSient at Washington for not 
accepting it, and. agreed that the trade of Mobile would suffer 
seriously, if they came to blows with the English. '« Calhoun " 
said one of them, " has pronounced in favor of peace ; but thev 
say that the Governor-general of Canada is spending a mint of 
money on fortifications." " It is satisikctory," replied his com- 
panion, '. to think that we have not yet spent a dollar on prepa- 
rations ; yet I doubt not. if we had to fight, that the English 
would get the worsty it." «. Yes." said his fri6nd, .• we Save 
whipped them twice, and should whip them a third time " 

I am bound to state, that never once, where I ^^as known to 
be an Enghshman, were any similar speeches, uncourteous in 
>their tone toward my country, uttered in my hearing 

On tJhe table of the inn at Claiborne, I found a book entitled 
W|lsh g Aj: )pe M from the Jud g men t of Gieat Biitaiu." in 



Which all the provocations given tp the Americans by English 
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travelers, and the daily and periodical press of Great ^ritaifi, 
were brought together in one view. It is at least instructive, as ^ 
showing that a disposition to run down our transatlantic breth- 
'®^ iN« q^ite as marked, and perhaps even more conppicuous, * 
befoi^ any of the rtates had repudiated, tl^an after the financial 
'crisis of 1841. So long as such an unfriendly and disparaging 
tone is encouraged, England doe^ well'to keep up a larger mili- 
tary force in Canada, .and a larger navy than would otherwise h6 
called for. It is only to be regretted that the Chancellor of the' ' 
Exchequer can not set down as a separate item, the charge for 
mdulging in anti- American prejudices, for it is possible that John 
Bull, patient as he is of taxation, might doubt whether the lux- 
ury was worth its cost. When the landlord saw me making an 
extract from Wajsh, he begged me to accept the book- the"^ 
second occasion in this tour in which mine host had pressed me 
>to take a volume out of his library, which he had seen mp read- 
ing with interest. 

There is a considerable unifotrmity in the scale of charges in 
the country inns in the southern states. Great hotels in large 
cities are m«e expensive, antf small inns in out-of-the-way places, 
where there V^re few^omforts, considerably cheaper. We never 
made any bargains, and observed that the bill was always equit- 
ably adjusted according to the accommodation provided. 

From Claiborne we crossed the Alabama River, and were hos- 
pitably received by Mr. Blount, to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. Hamilton Couper. While my. wife staid 
with Mrs. Bloui^ at Woodlands, he took me m his carriage 
through the forest, to the county town of Macon, where he had 
business as a. magistrate. " Macon (Alabapia) happened to lie 
directly in my way to Clarkesville, where I wished to examine 
the geology of the region where the fossil ^eletons of the gigantic 
zeuglodon had been procured. The district we passed through 
was situated in thei fork of the Alabama an^ Tombeckbee rivers, 
where the aboriginal forest was only broken here and there by a 
few clearings. To travel wkh an accomplished "%nd agreeable 
resident proprietor, who could entirely sympathize with my feel- " 
-4«g»^id^opttuofw,iR a dis tr i c t roTeoently deserted by the Indians, — 
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wag no small advantage. When I got to Macon, my attention 
was forcibly called to the iie>vnes8 of things, by my friend's 

rit"T^*Vr *^' ^"^'^ "^^^^ *^-« h'^d been'a Woody 
fight with the Choctaws and Chick^saws, and I. was told how 

TCl^ft^'n- ^««""«l^"ght«r«d there, aiid'how the present . 

won the battle. The memory of General Jackson is quite idol- 
ized here. It was enough for him to give public notice in the 
papers that he should have great pleasure in meeting his friends 
at a given pomt on a given day, and there was sure to be a 
muster of several hundred settlers, armed' with " rifles, and pre- ' 
pared for a desperate fight with 5000 or 7000 Indians " 
vdl^^T- ^r^^^T""^^^^ enough to meet with Mr. William 
Pickett, a friend of Mr. i^lount's, who, after returning from tlS 
WS m Texas had m«st actively aided Mr. Koch in digging up 
«ie skeleton of the fossil whale, or zeuglodon, near ClaffesvilH^ . 
As I was anxious to know th6 true position of that remarkable 
fossil, and o ascertain how muoh of it had beetrx obtained in a ' 
. single locahty, I gladly accepted Mr. Pickatt's offer, to act as 
guide in this excursion. On repairing to the. stable for the horse ' 
destined to draw o^r vehide, we were met with a singular piece 
of intelligence. The ,table-boy who-had gyoomed ifin" themor^! 

start for this boy had the .key of the hamess-room. So I deter- 
mmed 1^ go to th. auction, where I found that a sale of land 4nd 
negroes was going on. m consequence of the state having fore- 
closed one of those mortgages, before alludedho.-on which pubUc 
money^borrowed from European dapitalists had been lent by the • 
^Id fl'lTn,*"'"' -proveme^ts. I first saw an old man 

lilr 5.f iT ' '^''^ \^T' ''''''''''' y'^" ^Id, knocked 
^Cv ? ^^?/°"*"' «- -hich a bystanJer remarked to me. 
:« They are selling well to-day." Next cdme \n the young rTn 
in whose immediate released was more e8pe<^ially intefested 
He steppe<r forwurd, hat in hand, with anTa^V natur^r' 
seeming to be very indifferent to'the scene Lund Wm wWle 
^e auctioneer began t6 describe Um ^ . Z g,.ff m^^", 
^^P"*« Wack). twenty-four yeL owfand^Sg^'^^^^^^ 
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« •"'^****''"*^'^*'*'*'^ H I Mill II I .> ■■■^M, ■■ , I, ^.. 

jwrior luiUiUeir ou.wkih ho oitUi^a in tl«t»iL ntrti wgi H 
•liwp bulduur, wWoh iMtiHl otUy a hw iiuimt«#yvhoii h« wai 
iold.for tt75.dolkw.. Mr. riokou.im»ii«ciifct«ly ttikwl him to r<»t 
ivmly our honw. and. m ho oiunit »Wtty with iti, b«i|riin to joko 
with him, and tiUd him •• tlroy hiivo hid « hundmi dulUni moro 
iur you ihw4 1 would h«vo mynx ;" to which ho tmlit^, tory ' 
tHMuplijooiiUy. - My mutor. wJio hm had tho hiro of mo for throo 
^ ^ymvn, kuow bottor ikm to lot any ouo outbid him/' I disooVorcMl, 
m •hort.tlnit ho had frotio to tho mUo with tho Ml oonviotbti 
Umt Uw poriiui whom ho had Iwon iorviiif w»a dotormiiiod to 

T ui^? *^'^.^!^ *^* *""'^* .™ ^"'»'' ** -Mb. and tho prioe 
oMim^^r ior lum had mado him fi>al woll latiiflod with himnolf. 

I wiUKMMod no Mial-twatmont of iiavoi in thii ilato, but drunk- 
oiuu>ii iwovails to luoh a dofrroo among their ownom, that t oan * 
not doubt that tho powor thoy oxoroiao mu«t ofton bo foarfUlly 
abu^od. ,In tho uiorninf Iho proprietor of the houM where I 
lodjtod wai intoxicated, yet taking froih drami when T left him, 
»md ovidontly Uuukiim mo eomowhat un}K>lite when I declined 
to joitt him^ In tho aftorup9n, when I inquired at the houio of 
a Gorman oetUor, whether I could loe pome ibieil bonee diicover. 
od on hit plantation. 1 was told that he wai tat at home ; in 
laot. that ho had not returned tho night beibro, and waa lupnom^ 
to bo lymg ■omewhore drunk in tho M-oodt, hii wife having let 
out m iearoh of him in ono dirootion, and hii lister in another 
Itt tho CongroM at Waahington I had leen one of the reproMnt- 
auvee of thia sUto. tho worao for liquor, on hia lega in the^ 
Houae, and I aiWward heard ol' hia being killed in a brawl in 
Alabama ; yet every one hero apeaka of the great reform which 
the tomporanoo movement haa made, it being no longer an ' 
ottonae to decline taking a dram with your hoat. 

, When tho oonvoraation at Maoon turned on duelihg, I re- 
marked to one of tho lawyera, that a new biU had juat been 

.pjWBod by tho Sute of Miaaiaaippi, inflicting political diafran- 
chiaemont aa a penalty on every one concerned, whether, aa firat 
or aedond, in a duel. Ho laughed, and aaid. '• We have a aimi- 
lac atatute hero, but it ia nugatory, for tho forfeited righta are 
nl w aya roator o d by tho Leg iaUt m ^, aa a iwttwni riBogilertrfho-" 
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ofidndiri oiri pwtii thttt th«i« wii no unflilr pity |,» ih« fl«ht " 

H(K»n allor 1 loft Mtoon, tho nowt ronohoil m ot % hi^l AatA at 
mm, WM UIM i and what* th« ooioiMr'. jury hut ir von i «r. 

•outh.™ .Uh* VTM. tdmirabl.. Tho &ll„«,i„„ „„„„, „ " 
W Ukoi. u M, M,ui.pl.,_..Mf. !• , , man of mi, »w 

ihomai li .. ih« touchtd hi* honfOr, whiah muat ba Tin. 

d.o.t«l by pmiuw hi. duty a. a «m, a father, a oltiZ a O^ 

::;i:w.:r.T.st- ''';••«'" '^>Av«,hrJnK^t 

oawa, wai. that rom K--_,'i opinion waa inoomet. aii» that 

man ? I, hii raputction battor, or ia it wow Ibr all tbia » If 
h. could „« from tho d«ul. and appoar again in th. .tL. rf 
R.cl„p„„d, would h. U „ount«l JT. uZS^^^ZT^ 
than If ho had navor takon th. loaat notioo of T. 1U_1 oTS 

paopw hava alao their opinion of him," ko 

tori m Alabama, whioh eonvinoad mo that «n« baa a ^ 
rankor growth among th. ariatooratle d«„«,,aoy rf. JrK^* 
M .lave atat. than in any part rt Now Knglaid whiTi Vi"t 
M. 1 can aoarcely oonceivo the oatraoiam of wealth or •nnorior 
att^nment. being carri«l {.r^. Ui a g.ntl«nan wL'Z 

down iL l^.,n'r ""^ "™"*'y' '"• <■"«=" "• P"'W 

down, and hil oattle left to itray U the wood., and variou. 
depredation, wmnutt^, not bv thi^« t„ ..,^ -f^birr""^^ 



^ wBu^go not By ttoTW, fajon, rf hi. propwty 
»*ay, "Ht ly neighbor, who, knowiogWhing rf 
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him perwnaUy, have a vulgar jealousy of his riches, and take for 
granted fhat his pride must be great in proportion. ■ In a repent 
flection for Clarke county, the popular candidate admitted the up- 
right character and high qualifications of his opponent, an old friend 
ofkis own, and ^ply dwelt on his riches as a sufficient ground 
for distrust. " A rich man," -he said, " can not sympathize with 
the poor." Even the anecdotes I heard, which may have been 
mere mventions, convinced me how intense was this feeling. One 
who had for some time held a seat in the Legislatuse finding him- 
self m a new canvass deserted Jy many of his former supporters, 
observed that he had always voted strictly according to his instruc- 
tions:%«'Do you think," answered a former partisan, "that they 
would vote for you, after your daughter came to the ball in them 
, fixmgs ?" His daughter, in fact) having been at Mobile^ad had 
a dress made there ynth flounces according to the new6^ Parisian 
fashion, a^d she had thus sided, as it were, with tlie aristocracy 
of the city, scftting itself up above the democracy of the pine woods 
In the new settlements there the small proprietors, or farmers, are 

keenly jealousoftl^ivinglawyers, merchants, andcapitalists. One 
of the candidates for a county in 'Akbama confessed to me that he 
had thought it good policy tp go every where on foot when soli-, 
citmg votes, though he could have commanded a horse, and the 
dwtances were great. Th4t the young lady, whose «« fixings" I 
have alluded to, had been ambitiously in the fashion, I make no 
doubt ; for^ny wife found that the cost of making up a dress at 
Mobile was twenty doUars, or four times the ordma^ London 
price ! The material costs about the same as in London or Paris, 
At New Orleans the charge for making a gown is equally high.' 
I often rejoiced, in this excursion, that we had brought no 
servants with us from England, so strong is the prejudice here 
agamst what they term a white body-servant. Besides, it would 
be unreasonable to expect any one, who is not riding his own 
hobby, to rough it in the backwoods. In many houses I hesi- 
tated to ask for water or towels, for fear of giving offense, 
idthough the yeoman with whom I lodged for the night alKiwed 
me to pay a moderate charge for my accommbdation. Nor 
:«B l iXxe » ntmfl jt c t b e g a ny on o to rub^ & fek eoa i ofTOu^^rfF^ 
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my boots pr trowsers, lest I should be thought to reflect on the 
members of the family, who had no idea of indulging in such 
refinements themselves. I could have dispensed cheerfully with 
milk, butter, and other such luxuries ; but I felt much- the want 
of a private bed,room. Very soon, however, Tcame to regard it 
w no small pnvilege to be aUowed to have even a bed to myself 
. On one occasion, when my host had humored my whims so far 
m regard to privacy, I felt ahnost ashamed to see, in consequence 
a smiilar s^ed bed in the same room, occupied by my companion 
and two others When I related these inconveniences afterward 
to an Episcopal clergyman, he told me that the bishop and some 
of his clergy, when they travel ithrpugh these woods in summer, 
and the lasers, when on the circuit, or canvassing for votes at 
elections, have, m addition to these privations, to endure the ' 
bites of countl^jss musquitos, fleas, and bugs, so that I had great 
reason to congratulate myself that it was now so cold. More- 
over, there are parties of emigrants in some of these woods 
where women delicately brought up. accustomed to be waited 
oii. and with infants at the breast, may now be seen on their 
way to Texas, camping out,.althe«gh the ground within their 
tent 18 often soaked with heavy rAin. « If you were here in the 
hot season, said another, "the exuberant growth of the creepers 
and bnars would render many paths in the woods, through which 
you now pass freely, impracticable, and venomous snakes would 
make the forest dangerous." 

Calling on a proprietor to beg him to show me Lme fossU 
bones, he fimshed by ofiering me his estate for sale at 3500 dol- 
lars. He said he had been settled there for twenty years with 
his w^fe, longer than any one else in the whole country. He 
had no chddren; and- when I expressed wonder that he could 
leave, at his advanced age, a farm which he had reclaimed from 
the wUderriess, and improved so much, he answered. «« I hope to 
feel more at.home in Texas, for aU my old neighbors have gone 
there, ^d new people have taken their place here." 

The uncertainty of the cotton crops, and the sudden fluctua- 
tions m theTal ueof^tton fro m y ear to ye sr. hav» b een tho rui n 



oJ many, and have turned ahnost every landowner into a me^ 
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chant itnd upeoulator. The maize, or Indian com, appeam to be 
^«t a. preoanou. a crop, ibr this year it ha. ^^Zm ta 
many plac« owing to the int«n« .ammer heat. I pi,ed »Z 
nuU. m whjch the grain, cob. and huA »ere aU gS^uH! 
gether for the cattle and hog». and they an, .aid H^e C 
on thu miitttre than on the grain alone. 

att^Il'^wn'* IT "^ "'^f" *» 'Wch Amilie. have 
attained, who hye here on term, of the .tricteM equality i. often 

rZ^wLTn- 5"* """:!'» ^'••"•"' ^ Jlrf2^ 
™^ ^^•'^™,^.^'<" '^ their loi*. from the more ad- 
v«oed d,.t„ote of Virgmui and Sonth Carolina, having to beein 
?.rf T"- S«notim«^ in th. morning, my ho^w^ul^ 
rf the lmmbl.« cU- of .- cracker.." or ^i^ „w! SStoTi^ 
man or In* emigrant., the wife ritting with a pi,; i„ her mo«h 
dou««, work and r«uling no book.. In the "y^ fe™, to 
a neighbo^, whoee Ubrary wa, weU stored with wor^F^'Znd 
Enghah author., «.d whose firrt question to me w«, " p"^ t^ 

l-reation ? If ,t « difficult m Europe, in the country far from 

leelmg, the reader may conceiye what must be the control of 
geographical oiroum.tnnce. here, «aggerated by ultra-demooratio 
notwn. of equality and the pride of race. Neyerthele^ tC 
«g».« wiU probably bear no un&yorabU, comparisontS. t^ 

to"y, that I p,«ed my time agreeably and profiuUy in itlv 
h«na. for eyery one. a. I haye uauaUy found in newly L^li 
d»t„ct., wa. ho.pitable and obhging Z . .tr«iger. bj^ 

^STVT'T r^ '^■"""'^ «P"»«^ h. out^f-th^tay 

riSrLS^ » "arch for fc«il bone. «id Aell^ each 
plants MooM to vie with another in hi. aniiety to giye me T 
formation u. iWd to the preci„ .pot. where orgluTrTa^; 
had be*n d»coyered. Many were curiou. to leam my^Z 

»h . fif "^ "^ ""^ *» "''''='' the hnge yerteb™ S 
^b^ th«r plow. »,metime. .trib, mi^ h.^. bZg^.^^ ^ 
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magmtude. indeed, and solidity of these relics rf the colossal zeug- 

lodon, are such as might ^^ excite the astonishment of the 

. most mdifferent Dr. Buckley informed me that on the estate 

of J.^ Creagh. which I visited, he had assisted in digging out 

t«id^ to the length of «venty feet, and Dr. Emmoa. afterward 
showed me the greater part of this ri^eleton in the Museum of 
Alh^y. New York On the same plantation, part of another 
backbone, fifty feet long. Tvas iteg up. and a third was met^S^ 
at no great distance Bef<«re I left Alabama. I had obtained 
evidence of so many h«alities of similar fossils, chiefly between 
Macon and X:;iarke«ville, a distance of ten mUes, that I concluded 
they must have belonged to at least forty distinct individuals. 

I nsited. with Mr. Pickett, the exact spot where he and Mr. 
Ko^ dismterred a portion of tiie skeleton afterward exhibited in 
JJew York under the name of Hydrarchos, or - the Water-king " 
The bottes were imbedded in a calcareous marly stratum of the 
Eocene formation, and I observed in it many casts of the oham- 
bers of a large nautilus, which were at first mistaken by Koch 
for the paddles of the huge animal Portions of the vertebral 
colmmi, exhibited by him. in 1845. at New York and Boston 
were pmcured m Washington County, fifteen miles distant in i 
durect Une from this place, where the head was discovered.* 
Some smgle vertebra, which I found here, were so huge and so ' 
J^P«^ated with carbonate of lime, that I could noriift them 

wTti f r V. "^J^^".* ^'^ ^^''^' ^'•^^^^^'^ JeffriesVyman 
was the first who clearly pointed out that the bones, of which 

it/t, /^'^!*r °^'^ Hydrarchos was made up. must 
stal of "^ fi \!^'T ^'^^^^- They were in different 
IT f ,r °^*^*^'»' ^« «^d' ^^^ adult, others immature, a 
state of thmgs never combined in one and the same individ- 

^ r . .M • T ^ P'^^^o^ly maintained, that the animal was 
no reptihan, but cetacean, because each tooth was furnished 

7li2 . "^1' "^^^^'"^ '"^ corresponding double sockets. 
After my return from America, a nearly entire skull of the zeug- 
lodon was fomid by Mr. S . F. Holmes and Pr ofo«»,r T. if 
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Gibbeg, of Charleston, S. C, and it waa found to have the 
double occipital condyles, only met with in mammals, and the 
convoluted tympanic bones which are characteristic of cetaceans, 
BO that the real nature of this remarkable extinct species of the 
whale tribe hag now been placed beyond all doubt ,^, 

Feb. 5 — ^On my return from this excursion, I rejoined my 
wife at Mr. Blount's, and we then went back to the inn at Clai- 
borne to wait for a steamer bound for Mobile. The first large 
vessel which touched for a moment at the landing, came up the 
river from that city, and stopped to know if there were any pas- 
sengers. The answer was, " No, what news ?" To which they 
replied. " Cotton up one eighth— no war." They were off in an 
instant, and, a few hours later, when it was dark, another large 
vessel was hailed coming down stream. We were glad to find 
«iat It was the Amaranth, commanded by our old friend Captain 
Bragdon, who had sailed up and down more than 800 miles in 
, interval since we saw him. Once more we descended the 
steep cliff, on the slope of which we had spent many pleasant 
hours, gathering hundreds of beautiftdly preserved, ghdls. and 
saw It illuminated by a blaze of torch-light. 

Between Claiborne and Mobile, there are about 100 miles j^ 
nver navigation, o^r course being nearly due south. About half- 
way. we passed, in the night, the junctii^|u.of the Tombeckbee 
and Alabama rivers, and.; in the mornin^m^ iOl directions a 
low flat countiy, which Continued till we Ifijfe the metropolia 
of Alabama, -^ *.,,. ^ 
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rojAge from MobUe to Tuscaloosa— Visit to the Coal-Field of Alabama- 
Its Agreement m Age with the ancient Coal of Europe— Absenteeism 
,m Southern States.— Progress of Negroes— Unthriftiness of Slave-Labor. 
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Feb. 8, 1846 — The Tuscaloosa steamer was just ready to 
sail the next morning for Mobile, up the great western tributary 
of the Alabama,, called the Tombeckbee (or more famiUarly ««the 
Bigby") ; I determined, therefore, to embark in her for the capi- 
tal of the state, about 400 miles distant by water to the north, 
w^ere I wished to explore the coal-field in which the coal used 
for gj^s wid fhel at Mobile is procured, and to ascertain its geo- 
logical age. Our steainer was 170 feet long, and made about 
ten miles an hour against the stream. She carried stores of all 
kinds to the upper country, but was not heavily laden ; and, on 
her return, is to bring down a largefreight of ootton. By means 
of the high-pressure principle an^^ horizontal movement of the 
piston, she draws only a few feet of water, notwithstanding her 
great length. These steamers never appear to such advantage 
as when stemming aa. adverse c^ifrent, for the boat can then Jie 
steered with more precision, and less time is lost at the landings; 
at each of these they can go up direct to the bank, whereas, in 
descending, they have to turn round and re-ascend the stream 
before they can stop. There were also rafts laden with huge 
ipiles of wood ready to be taken in tow at different points, the 
logs being thrown on board by out n^oes, while the steimer 
M^ S^i^K Pli_at__t^ll,, .speed. The ejoapty raft ia than tp^f'dL 



/'adrift, and Is efasily piloted down the s^^m "by two men, a ma- 
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noeuvre which' could not be practiced when vessel are going 
in the opposite direction. All the chairs in the cabin of the 
Tuscaloosa were so constructed as to be capable of floating, and 
acting as life-preservers — a useful pi^ecaution on a river, whatever 
may be thought of such safeguards in an Qcean steamer. 

The river Tombeckbee was so high that the trees of both 
banks seemed to be growing in j^ lake. Before dark; we came 
to the limestone bluff at St. Stephen's, more than sixty miles due 
north of Mobile, and nearly 150 miles by the windings of the 
river. ,„The tide is still slightly percejitible, even at this distance 
from the sea, arid the water never rises during a flood more than 
five or six feet above its ordinary level ; whereas, higher up, at 
Demopolis, the extreme rise is not less than fifty feet, and at 
Tuscaloosa, sixty-nine feet. At the latter place, indeed, we 
found the waters so high, that the falls were converted into 
mere raping. The magnificent scale of the navigation on these 
southern rivers in the rainy season, contrasts remarkably with 
the want of similar facilities of water communication in Texas 
- and the more western countries bordering the gulf of Mexico.,- 
We admired the canea on the borders of the river between Tus-' 
caloosa and Demopohs, some of which I found to be thirty feet 
high. Whether this magnificent reed, which is, said sometimes 
to grow forty feet high, is a distinct species, or i^erely a variety 
of Miegia macrosperma, which I had seen frorti six to ten feet 
high, as far north as Kentucky and North Carolina, botanists 
are not yet agreed. >* 

Tuscaloosa is situated, like Augusta, MiUqjlgeville, and Co- 
lumbus, at the falls of ^ rivw, though, in this mstance, the falls 
do not occur, as usual, at the junction of the granitic rooks, with 
the tertiary or cretftjftous strata, but at the poi^t \^here the latter 
first m«0t the carboniferous formation. The lower bed* of the 
^^nUl cretaceous series in contact with the iplined ooal-mea- 
Bifres, consist of gravel, some of the quartzose pebbles being as 
Mrge as hens' eggs, and they look like an ancient beach, as if the 
cretaceous sea had terminated here, or shingle had been accumu- 
lated near a shore. 
There is a 
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hill 450 feet above the level of the sea. Kere I wa. welcomed 
by the professor of chemistry. Mr. Brumby, who had the kindnett 
to set out immediately with^me (Feb. 10) to examine the coal- 
fields lying immediately north of thiA pla«e. StartiiwOn a north- 
easterly direction, we first entered a hilly country foilS of sand, 
stone gnt, and shale of the coal formation, precisely like the strata 
m which coal occurs in England. These hills were covered 
with long-leaved pines, and the la#» proportion they bear to the 
hard wood 18 said to have been increased by the Indian practice 
of burning the grass ; the bark of the oak and other kinds of hard 
wood being more eombustible. and more easily injured bV fire 
than that of the firjribe. Every where the young seedlii, of 
the long-leaved pine were coming up in such numbers that one 
might have supposed the ground to have been sown with them • 
and I was reminded how rarely we see similar self-sown firs in 
English plantations. When we had gone about twenty miles 
_ northeast of Tuscaloosa, we came to a higher country, where 
nearly all the pines disappeared, and were replaced by oak, hick- 
ory, sumach, gum-trees, sassafras, and many others. In «ane 
clearings here, as in Georgia and the Carolinas, the quantity or 
cordage of wood fit for charcoal produced in thirty years by the 
new growth, ,18 said, from its greater density, to have equaled the 
wood contained in the aboriginal forest. 

Near the banks of the Black Warrior River, we examined sev- 
eral open quarries of coal, where the edges of the beds had been 
dug into by diflerent proprietors, no regular raining operations 
having as yet been attempted. Even at the outcrop the coal is 
of excelleut quality, and highly bituminous, and I soon satisfied 
myself that the strata were not of the age of the Richmond coal 
^fore described,* but were atf ancient as that of the Alleghany 
Hills, or of Western Virginia. Jn the beds of black shaU cover- 
ing each coal-seani„were impressions of fossil plants, precisely sim- 
liar to those occurring in the aitoient coal-measoiet of Europe 
and Amenca. Among these we found more than one species of 
Calamtte, several ferns of the genera Sj^henopteris and iV«^n>p. 
Jgg!;J^j^iJgtjy^lof^^g^ and , Sigilanartiu^ stomB am^ 



* Ante, vol. i. p. 214. 
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leaves of AsterophyUite, and in other beds the characteristic roojt 
ca\led,_Stigfnaria, nbt uncoiomon.* 

According to Professor Brumby, this coal-fidd of the Warrior 
River is ninety miles long from north to south, and from ten to 
thirty miles in breadth, and ineludes in it some coal-seams not 
less than ten feet thick. It forms a southern prolongation of the 
great Apfpalachian coal-field, with which I was unacquainted when 
I compiled my map, published in 1845, of the geology of North 
America.f ^ Its geographical situation is pecuUarly interesting ; 
fori: being situated in lat. 33° 10' iiorth, it constitutes at present 
the extreme souther^ limit to which the ancient carboniferoug 
vegetation has been traced in the northern hemisphere, whether 
on the east or west side of the Atlantic. 

Continuing our^oute into the upland country, we entered about 
thirty-three miles N.E. of Tuscaloosa, a region called Rooke's 
Valley, wh^re rich beds of ironstone and limestone bid fair, firom 
their proximity to the coal, to become one day a source of great 
funeral wealth. At present the country has been Buffered to re^ 
trograde, and the population to grow less numerous than it was 
twenty years ago, owing to migrations to Louisiana and Texas, 
and partly to the unthrifliness of slave labor. 

We traveled in a carriage with two horses, and could advance 
but a few miles a day, so execrable and often dangerous was the 
state of the roads. OcctO^onally we had to get out and call at a 
farm-house to ask the proprietor's leave to take down his snake 
feace, to avoid a deep mud-hole in the road. Our vehicle was 
then driven over a stubble field of Indian com, at the end of 
which we made our exit, some fifty yards on, by pulling down 
another part of the fence. In both places the labor of rebuilding 
the fence, wmoli consists simply of poles loosely placed together 
Ind not nailed, was entailed upon us, and caused ho small delay. 

One- of {he evils, tending greatly to retard the progress of the 
•outhem states, is absenteeism, which is scarcely known in the 
North. The. cheapness of land, caused by such rapid emigration 



* See "Quart. Joum.^f Oeol. Soo.," vol. ii. p. 278, and for a lift of 
'^*the plants, by M)r. C. J. F. Butfbory, p. 282. ibkl. 
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to the South and West, and the frequent sales of the estates of 
m^lvents, empts planters to buy more land than they c«ii r^a^. 
age themselves, ^hich t^ey must therefore give incha^ge to ov^- 
seers^ Accordmgly much of the property in AJabatna belongs to^^ 
nch Carohmans, and some weaJthy slaveK>wner8 of Alabama have 
estates in Mississippi. With a view# checking the incTea^ I? 

In Alabama as m Georgia, :f found that the colored people were 
more mtelligent m the upper country, and I Ustened^Si sati^ 
faction to corflplamts of their setting themselves up, and bein^ 
kss content than former^ with their lot. ' That men of'lr ^f 
^metimes make large fortune in trade, was proved to me by^ 
fact which came accidentaUy to my knowledge. One of them 

17 00n'^r'^*^/rnn ^^' '°^' ^^^ ^^*^ly l°8t no less thaii 
17 000 drtMrs, or 3400 guineas; yet he was still prospering 
and kept a store, and, being a free man would willingirhave 
sent hiB^Bon t« the college of Tuscaloosa^iad he not been prevent- 
ed by the prejud^^ of a white aristocracy, ostentatiously boast- 
ful of Its love of equality. In consequence of similar impediments, 
many thrmng artisans of the colored race remain uneducated 
and are obhged^tcf have white men to write for them and coUec 
their debts J and I fou^d that many cabinet-makers, carpenters, 
builders and other mechamcs, earning high wages, who, in New 
England, would send their sons to coUege, do not contribute here 
even to the mamtenaiice of common schools, their children€« . 
being p^itted by law to l„am to read and write. I canW 
beheve. however, that this state of things can endure many years, 
for I fotmd that an^xcellent<Sabbath school had been established 
by the Presbytenans m Tuscah^sa. for the children of negroes 
rhere are two colored men in this town, who, haviiig a daSi of 
Indian as weU as negro bW in their veins, have become the 
owners of slaves. * 

Frequent mention was made during our stay in Alabama, of a 
negro named EUis, a blacksmith, who had taught himself Greek 
h ♦w ".u ^ 'V^^ acquiring Hebrew, and I was nony to 
^r>JL f he P'reBbytenans Contemplate sending him M n rni.. 
«on»rvioT.iB«ria. ITit were an object in the south to elevate' 
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the blacks, he might be fair znoi'e insfryimental in forwarding the 
caufle of civilLzatioii and Christianity by remiimng at home, iat 
the tt^roes like a preacher of theif own rade. * 

/ The eolored domestic serrants aare treated vith great indnl* 
genee at Tusealoosa. One day som* of tiiem gave a snpper to a. 
large party^ of their friends in the house of a family which we 
vii>ated, and they feasted their guests on roast tuiiceys, icecreams,'' 
jellies, and cakes. Turkeys here cost only seventy-^ve cents, or 
aboat three ^^llisgB the couple, prepared for the taUe ; the price 
of a wiM turkey, an excellrait bird, is twenty-fire emits, or one 
shilling. After oalei&lating the interest of the money laid out in 
the' purchase of the leaves, and the jj^ce of their food, a lawyer 
undertook to show ide that a negro cost less.thaa an English 
servant ; « but, as two blacks, do the work of only one white, it 
is a mere delusion," he said, « to imagine that their labor is not 
d^^rer. It is usual, moreover, not to exact the whole of their 
time for domestic .duties. I found a footman, i«v example, work- 
ing on his own account as a ^)otmak«r at spaie hours, i^d another 
getting perquisites by blacking the students' shoes. ^ 
|,That slave labor is more expensive than free, is an opinion 
lich is certainly gaining ground in the higher parts of Alabama,, 
and is now professed openly by some nort^rners who have settled 
there. One of them said to me, <*Hairifi&^population of the 
south is employed in seeing that the other hadf do their work, and 
they who An work, accomplish lialf what they might do under a 

' better system." *< We can not," said another,' '< raise ca^tal 
enough for new eott<Ni factories, beeactse all our savings go to buy 
negroee, or, as has lately happened, to feed them, when the crop 
is deficient." A white bricklayer had lately gone fnnn Tusca- 
loosa to serve an apprenticeship in his trade at Boston. He had 
been earning there 2^ dollars a day, by laying 30 OO bricks daily. 

" A southern planter, who had previously been exceedingly boastfbl 
and* proud of the strength of one of his negroes (who oould, in 
fact, carry a much glreater weight than this same white brick- 
layer), was at first incredulous when he heard of this fei,t, for his' 
pattern slave could not lay more than 1000 bricks a day. 
• „ Duiing my absence on the geoI^mQ^ exourublObove mention- 
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■. «4^ through forest, recently abandoned by the Indians, and where 
,, iheir paths may stUl be traced, I found that my wife ",312 
many ^rceableacq^ntances at Tuscaloosa. Two of tte kdTe^ 
. she had «en|New\nglander.. who had married sou^'rne !? 
. were reading tke work, of Sehiller and Goeth. i„ the Sl^r 
thcr ajnusement. My companion. 'the Prolsor of cCrtt 
was not the only one fiom whom I obtained mueh soientmc 2: 
formation, and we enjoyed the pleasure, one clear night of LT 
'■ r ""™Sh a telescope recentty sent from LondTLd ^re 
shown by Mr. Barnard, the teacher of astronomy siiT douh^ 
. sta^^and southern oonsteUations not visible in E^^laT 

The annual expense of a student in the^niversity is 300 del- 

. krs. or sixty guineas a year, including board. A Sman 

whose fiunily cons^tea of eight individuds, with eight ^^7^'- 

ante, told me that he could not live respecubly for le&s th^ 1 700 

dollars a year (340 guineas.) Yet he paid no les, than^O dol- 

r I' .!'?,''■' «"""•"■ '^ y*"' f^' » PO^ » the Pmbyterian 
church, holding six persons, whicl. will give some idea oSX 

ters of religion. Among the professors here, there are Baptists 
ftesbyterians. Episcopalians, and I was told of one, that he was 

Z o'rTrlb? "' ''"""^- '"* " "^" ""--J-'"' tit bI; 

■ of AlaW.'^ '"'LT'^- °'' ^""^"y- ^o ^'"i the Bishop 
rf Alabama preach, the congregation here being reckAed the 

Wnt ^ tI ■'""' '"' '' •' ^°''''''' -^ *'«'«' '™ ""^"t 

ten m all. The service was read by aajf^er olenrvmen and «. 

■rKZotlT""""""?^ ^^ there^ri'^trt 

to u, at first, to bejerforming the .office Of clerk. It often st3 

Tv, 'M™"'*?,»"'" ^""^^ S*"'"' *''»t the Asponseslre 
aev« '^ by an ilSlfate m.n..«happens not uncommonly i" 
our couftry parishes, and the co^ifeation joins iai» service 
mo«. earnestly when the part wlSTproperly belo„Wto th 
does not devolve on a regular functionary. A few rfays J 

with'lT ^ V:^"^' " " "«»»*'• ^ Mobile, I Jn^ 
Z^^ ft'«=°P?'l olergy man, » hi gh rhnmhm.n, wh. .. p,ofu> 
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(r jne he meant to visit JE^glind, and, with thi 
months abstained£^ntirely from the che 
bo^n told it wouldme considered a breach 
His physiciai^ alsi^^ had assured him* that 
^had takei|^ pains tdf &cquire^hi^ ^WY^ 
x^ply, th(6ugh mudn^ against^; M^natulfil 
health, i-. He seemed^ t^t^^know^J^ 
and dignitary of thi^mglish'&nrclj, their 
pf ppini^, and regretted, that 



ifa^^for some^ 






t'asl|f "WAS ii^uring his 

lalmoit every bishc^' 

ii^jimes ,,iyid^iii|i 

hatelv^JnlKstaken 





id ib regai;d to tK^ 

liocese^* he said^i ".rowiipi '^t*^ p^W,^ iviSHir, 
lis oj||n;(<itaveling ^xperiae^, liij(t**ift the older states 
^is^T salaries." Episcopal clergymen usually 
dollars (or 100 guinfiw) in country parilhes, 
lat sum. in large towns, pr even more. llpon 
ight them well paid, in*v|Hropot'tion to the aver- 
iclN^df foirtunes in the United StatesiH^liid he was convinced, 
it las ^e Wealthiest class are so often Epiwopaliane, his church 
gainer, in" worldly advantages as weU ^< spiritual influence, 
jing wholly unconnected with the iitate.^^ 
the afternoon, the Presbyterian ministwr of Tuscaloosa de- 
livered a good dillcpurse on the necessity of a higher standard of 
honor in commereiul affairs. Ghanrling had said, that they who 
become insolvent by ^jover-tradhig, often inflict more misery than 
highwaymed and thieves ; and this preacher aflSrnied that for 
each hundifed pei;pons engaged in trade in/ Alabama, there had 
been ninety-seven bankruptcies. One of the citizens, who was 
scaftdaUzed at this assertion,, afterward raised ihe question, whether 
it was true, and I asked if any one of the party could name a 
tradesman in their town who had not failed once in the last 
twenty years. They were only able to mention two. 

I was surprised at the number of lawvesl at Tuscaloosa who 
enjoy the title of Judge, and equally amu^Mi^en the cause was 
explained to me. Falpe notions, of ecOMHwiave from^timfe'to 
•time induc ^Jgi e democracy to low^jfajmrnlAn^ of thp judges, 
especially .^mp inferior courts. Tl 
fei thff i^te can 1^ Tohger command 
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the income of .1.e>dg^: TLJnH.lTT'^, 't h^mn^, 
moo to 2500 ioL»T2,ZlCCyttt^'' 'r"'^'""^ 

, bile have been known W mZS » T/^o'dT"* "" ""• 

It 18 by no means uncommon therefore ^„! ^ v I " * ''^■ 

, femily to give up the bonTh ..^J rett™ '^ Z^t' l^^ ' "^T, 

case, the title of Judge is still mven to wJ^ k . ' " *•"*' 

, much prized esueciallv L „ fl " ^^ courtesy, and is 

make a sa^rific?tr this L r "*"■ *'"' "« '^'"'"r to 
bench and th"ri„g fromT ' "'""^ " ^»- y-" » the 

i«cohtzi[:rr^j»j,\t? ri'-r^ r '--^^^ 

. felled.* One of th««« Zf ,, "^*"''^^ ^^^ ^^ l^efen 

On my way back from Tuscaloosa to Mobile T h.i\ - a 
opportumty of examining the geological structuiT^^^^ ^'"^ 

seeing various sections first of tbf ?, f * . ^^'^ ^^^^^n. 

.Mt Ld^t dilH:^"'. nr!!;'V^^_^g Alabama in an 
• AM.. „. »«"■ «*««miwl at Erie; at Demo- 
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polls, and at Areola, where they contain hippiirites and other char- 
acteiristio fossils. The depth to which they have sunk Artesian 
wells through them in many places (between 500 and 1000 
feet), is astonishing. One boring through blue marl and lime- 
stone at Erie, in Greene County, was 469 feet deep, and the well 
yielded 350 gallons of water per minute at the surface. The 
water rises forty feet above the surface, and can be made to reach 
fifty feet, though in diminished quantity. Here, as in Europe, 
the temperature of the earth's crust is found to increase as we 
descend, the water being sensibly warmer than that of the air, so 
much so that in cold weather it sends forth steam. Each new 
excavation at Erie robs the wells previously bored of part of 
their supply. The auger with whicfe they perforate the soil is 
•^our inches in diameter, and the average cost of excavation sixty- 
two cents, or about 2s. 6d. per foot, for the whole depth of 469 
feet. No solid rock has been pierced here, the strata consisting 
throughout of soft, horizontally stratified bltie limestone. They 
have also pierced these isame rocks, at a distance of three miles 
from Demopolis (a town situated at the junction of the Tom- 
beckbee and Black Warrior rivers), to the depth of 93^ feet 
withQut gaining the water, yetTheynSe^jtiot despair of success, as 
sand has just been reached. 

At Areola, the proprietor presented me ^«th several creta- 
ceous fossils, and some irregular tubular b^^es/lhevorigin of 
which he wished to have explained. I immediately rebsgnized^ 
them as identical with the vi^pous tubes found at Brigg, in 
berland, in hills of shifting lAid, which have been described and 
figured in the Transactions of the Geological Society of London.* 
They havp a glazed and vitrified interior, and bodies of similar 
form and structure were first supposed by Saussure to have been 
due to the passage of lightning through sand, a theory now gen- 
erally adopted. \ 
' If any geologist retains to this day the docti-ine once so popu- 
lar, that at remote periods marine deposits o^^ contemporaneous 
origin were formed every where througjlitout the globe with the 
same mineral characters, he would do well to compare the suc- 
— <r Tcnrp. 528, llfd^VolrT. pT^IJ, IsTMries. ** 
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Oaip. XXV.] BlUFF OF ST. STEPHEN'S. „ 

cession of rookg on the Alabama River with those of the same 

- St- Stephen s, which ,s tertiary, to be the representative of ohalk 

• r^^urJunlt^'s^H"'-™""""^ '""^ "' '"« "i^^ »^- 
reous bluti of St. Stephen's, it was quite dark, but Cairtain 

Lavargy who commanded the vessel, las deten;i„^ I sCd 

not be disappointed He therefo™ said he would top and S 

m a supply of wood at the place, and gave me a boat ^h two 

zriiZKu:f'^ Ti* '"^°'''' »'i"- wood, wth *v ™ 

much light that I was able to eicplore the elifffrom one end to 
the other, and to collect many fossils Tl.« M.,(r , 

ion f«,t i,.»i, J • "'"'J'°8S"a- i he bluff was more than 
J 00 feet high, and m parts formed of an aggregate of corak 
resembling nummulitos, but caUed, by A. D'ofwgfy, orblZ 

I had seen the same " orbitoidal" limestone in th;°nterior of 
Clarke County, forming knoUs. on which many ceda« Spe« 
were growmg, reminding me greatly of parts of % English S 
Downs, covered with yew trees or juniper, whZ tSa^cU 
careous soil of the chalk reaches the surfec;. Hi ^ i 

When I looked down from the top of the precipiefat^St =!t. ' 

N™ us' wasT "'f ''^r "* '""^ -' mrplt^: ^ 
of wh.^e r T^* steamboat, throwing off a dense column 

of white vapor and an acUve body of negroes throwing W T , 

^tme'tort *f .°"\°' "^ -mi^nions haTla^^r^ 
with me, torch m hand, to the top of the bluff; the other wm '• 
amusing himself in the boat below by holding 'alotheblaZ 
torch under large festoons of Spanish moss, whlwij from Sf 
boughs of a huge plane tree. These mosspIlK; h^d at 
kngth been so dried up by tfee heat, that they CTrand adS 

on having had the command ofTe' "vtl dt ^'Xn ght""-* 
mes and good standing m society, who had been ruined hv 



Tmatwo of them were married. One had wls quite imt;: 
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oile ; and I w^fef o»|>taiii and clerk interfere to prevent him 
from ^^^^^^^jUJl/KKiKf' ^^ If^^'^ many lamentations at the 
prevale|M|P^^PP§e in iilabama, and were told of a skillful 
physicippnrnd hcwi lost all his practice by giving way to intem<- 
peran^^ While one of the passengers was conversing with me 
on,4his subject, he, called ^y attention to an overseer just coming 
on board, who, not long ,lgfl| j||i^ hot a negro, a ringleader in a 
Qdnspimcy.^ The affi»rtFSPIH!*had«^t^ « desperate 

.Tp^iiit, and might have been better managed, had he not been a 
^^^Bsionat^ loian. I was^ going to express my indignation at rate 
l^ea of such an agent continuing to be intrustM with power, 
f^hen I saw him approaching us. His countenance was by no 
means prepossessing, and I involuntarily withdrew. To my sur- 
prise, my companion, .whose general opinions had pleased me % 
much, greeted and shook hands with his Acquaintance with 9>ppa- ^ 
rentfbrdrality. ^ > 

T^is adventure, and i$y meetingi^with the jlave-stealer on 
boardl the «« General Glinch," befor^^Iated,* ^ift the two cl__. 
which most shocked my feelings in the course of my present toui 
in Gr^gia and Alabama. T> inquire into the condition of Tthe 
negroes, iihd the evils ariiung out of the relation of master and 
slave, was not the object of my visit ; but whe^ I afterward 
related to an abolijid^t in Massachusetts, how litle actual suf- 
fering had obtrudS itlelf on my^notiee, he told ine that great 
pains '^"*^jg^veS|en tak^ by the*, planters to conceal from me 
the true slw of things, while they had taken care to propitiate 
me by hospitable attentions. I\ was glad, however, to find my 
experience l||^out by th|| of a Scdipih wea^ver, William Thom- 
son, of Sto'n^Rtiven, who^ tMyelesjl^ in the ^rs 1^41*^ for his 
health in the southern stat|||i|^e supported hififiself at he went 
along by manttaLiabg|^nffiyed^oa intimate terms with persona 
of a different class ojQpielayrom those with 'lirhom I had most 
■ ri^tercourse. Qn his'^ferB^ome he published a small book, in 
'^ which he says, " It wifl appear, to those who knew my opinion 
on slavery before, I visited America, that, like most others Who 
can judge dispa^ssionately, I have changed my opinion consider- 
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ably. He gives a detailed account of his adventures in the re- 
gions which I traversed in Alabama, Georgia, and many other 
states, and concludes by observing,— - After witnessing negro 
slavery m mostly aU the slaveholding states.— having Uved for 
^eeks m cotton plantations, observing closely the actual condition 
ot the negroes,— I can assert, without fear of contradiction from 
any ma^ who has any knowledge of the subject, that I have 
never witnessed one-fifth of the real suffering that I have seeh in 
manufactunng establishments in Great Britain," In reference to 
another topic, he affirms- ",that the members of the same family 
01 negroes are.not so much scattered m are those of working men 
m Scotland, w^ose necessities compel them to separate at an age 
when the American slave is running about gathering health and 

I am aware that there is some danger, when one hears the 
philanthropist declaiming in terms of gross exaggeration on the 
>rrors of slavery and the crimes of the planters, of being tempted 
fy a spint of contradiction, or rather by a love of justice, to coun- 
teraot^ misrepresentation, by taking too favorable a view of the 
cdndition and prospects of the negroes. But there is another 
reason, also, which causes the traveler in the south to moderate 
his enthusiasm for emancipation. He is forced continuaUy to 
think of the responsibihty which would be incurred, if several 
IRiIlions of human beings were hastily set aside, like so many ma- 
chines, by withdrawing from them suddenly the protection afford- 
ed by their present monopoly of labor. In the opening of the 
market freely to white competitors, be^ the race is more im- 
proved, consists their danger. „ ^fcj 

Yet, on taking a near view of the &P[uestion, we are often 
thrown into opposite states of mind and feeling, according as the 
interests of the white or negro race happen, for the moment, to 
claim our sympathy. It is useless now to look back and wish, 
lor the sake of civilization, that no Africans had ever crossed the 
Atlantic. Their number in the Union now exceeds three mill- 
ions, and, as they have doubled in the last twenty-five years; we 
^ J'^dwma n !g T ra yeh in the United Stat w , &o., m Iho years t«4a-42f - 
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must expect, unless some plan ca» |)6 devised to check their in* 
crease, that they will amount, hefere the close of thii century, to 
twelve millions, by which time the white population wilJ have 
augmented to eighty millions. Notwithstanding this increasfe of 
negroes, wer« it not for disturbing causes, to which I shall pres- 
ently advert, I should cherish the most sanguine hopes of their 
future improvement and emancipation, aiid even their ultimate 
amalgamation and fusion with the whites, so highly has my esti- 
mate of their moral and intellectual capabilities been raised by 
what I have lately seen in Georgia and Alabama. Were it not 
for impediments which white competition and political ascenden- 
cy threaten to throw in the way of negro progress, the grand ex- 
periment might be fairly tried, of civUizing several miUions ofx 
blacks, not by philanthropists, but by a steadier and surer agen- 
cy—the involuntary efforts of several milUons of white?. In spite 
of prejudice and fear, and in defiance of stringent laws enacted 
agamst education, three millions of a more enlightened and pro- 
gressive race are brought into contact with an equal number of 
laborers lately in a savage state, and taken from, a continent 
where the natives have proved themselves, for many thousand 
years, to be singularly unprogressive. Akeady their task-mas- 
ters have taught them to speak, with more or less accuracy, one 
of the noblest of languages, to shake off many old superstition? to • 
acquire higher ideas of morality, and habits of neatness and clekn- 
bness, and have converted thousands of them to Christianity 
Many they have emancipated, and the rest are gradually ap- 
proaching to the condition of the ancient serfs of Europe half a 
century or more before their bondage died out. 

All this has been done at an enormous sacrifice of time and 
njphey ; an expense, indeed, which all the governments of Eu- 
rope and all the Christian missionaries, whether Romanist or 
Protestant, could never have effected in five centuries. Even in 
^e few states which I have abready visited since I crossed the 
Potomac, several hundred thousand whites of all ages, among 
whom the children are playing by no means the least effective 

part are devoting themselves with greater or less activity to these 
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It*had previoudy been imagined til* Jn Wpaaable eulf 

S W *"° "'°"' ,^''* "»-'•» P'o^lS^l than 
h^f that space can m a few generation., be succerfuUy passed 
^er, Md «.e humble negro of the ooast-of Guinea has shown 

tZ^ Y^ Z *""™' ™'"'*'^'' ■"* ™'>"'™"« of hu™™ 

h T ■ f ? • «P^ment may stiU be defeated, not so much 

. by the fanaticism of abolitionists, or the prejudices of those slaved 

owne,, who are caUed perpetualists, who iaintaia that ZZ 

but by the jealou^of an unscrupulous democracy invested with 
pohtical power. Of the imminent nature of this peril. I was nlver 
fully aware until I was startled by the pdblfcati;„ oTanTct 
passed by the Legislature of Georgia during my vLit tothlt 

r.e:;rcS.i"^- -^<-^^^\^:^ 

sla^ort: "pep el^leC^t- f orrso^S 
mahng contracts for the erection of buildings, or for the' e^a" 
of bmldmgs. and d^clarmg the white person or persons directly 
or md-rectly contracting with or employing them' as weU "thl 
master employer, manager, or agent for said slave, or guardiS 
for said free pe^n of color, authorizing or permitting Z^Z 

aif rhLtr""-" """ ^-^'"''""^ ^"■^='-- «" *^ 
"Section 1.— Be it enacted ty the Senate and House of 

met. and It is hereby enacted by the authority of the same That 
from and after the 1st day of I^bruary next, each and every 
wke person who shall hereafter contract or bargain with any 
slave, mechanic, or mason, o, free person of color, beinff a 
mechamc^on^son., shall be liable to be indicted for a mis 
gmeanor|^ conviction, to be fined, at the discretion oul 
Court, no^ >Wediiig two hundred dollars." 
ownP^rii""^' awother clause imposing thelike penalties on the 
owners of slaves, or guardians of >.. persons of color, who au^ 
j We the^on t rac to p rohi bi ted b y- t hii^Wate^ "^^ ^^^ ^^ 



I may first observe, in regard to this disgraceful law. which 
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was only carried by a small majority in the Georgian Legislature, I. 
that improves that not a few of the negro race have got on so^ 
well In the world in reputation and fortune, and in skill in certain , 
arts, th*at jt "wap worth while to legislate against them in order 
to keep them down, and -prevent them from entering into success- 
ful rivalry with the whites. It confirms, therefore, most fuUy the 
impression which all I saA^fein Georgia had left on my mind, that 
the blacks are steadUy rising in social igiportance in spite of slavery ; 

- or, to speUk more correctly, by aid of that institution, assuming, 
as it doesr, in proportion as the whites become- civilized, a more , 
and more mitigated form. In the next place I shall endeavor to 
explain to the English iseader the real meaning of so extraordinary 
*a decree. Mr. Rs H. Wilde, Tormerly senator for Georgia, told me^ 
that he oiice knew a colored freeman who had been brought up ks a \ 
saddler, and was; a good workman. To his surprise he found hiri^ 
one day at Saratoga, in.th^e State of New York, acting as servant it 
an hotel. " Could you not get higher wages," ha inquired, "as a 
saddler ?" " Yes," answeried he ; " buVno sooner w^s I engaged by 
a ' boss,' than all ^e other workmen quilted.". -I^hey ditf so/not be- 
cause he was a slave, for he had long been .emilicipated, but because ^ 
he was a negro. It is evident, the?reibre, that it requires in Geltr^a 
the force of a positive statute to deprive the negro, whether htf be,|;^ ', 
freeman or slave, of those advanta^s from »(^hich, in a free staie Uk» 
New York, he is excluded, without £^ny legislative interferSleg^ 
I have heard apologists in the i^rth endeavoring tp ac6b\J«itiT~ 
the degraded position wlfich theLnegrblBg hold, socially and poll! 

; icaJly, in the free states, by Ba.aBK the« beloi4 to a tace which is 
kept in a state of slavery in th^Duth. PBut, if they really-desired ^ 
'lo.sujcelerate emancipation, they would b^gin' by setting an example 
to the southern states, and treating the black race w;itH morjS"' 
respect and more on a footing of qquility. I oj4eo liQard some 
Irish workmen complain in New York, " that the ni]g^er| sh^tit 
them out from all the eaaie8|; ways of gQtling a livelihood ;" aijd 
n\p,ny white mechanics, who had emigraicd Trom th^ north to the * 
slave stately declared to me that every opening in' their trades wasi 
Olosed^to them, because black artisaiig were employed by their ' 
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power givfin to th>'m by an exclusive fraiichiae, to pass disabling 
statute* against the blacks, to prevent tjiem from engaging in 
certain kinds of work. In several states, Virginia among others, 
I heard of strikes, where the white avprkmen bound themselves 
not to return to their employment until the master had di^harged 
all his colored people. Such combinations wiU, no doybt, forward 
the substitution of white for negro,4abor, and may hast4 the era 
of general emancipation. But if this measure, be prematurely 
a^optM, theiiegroes are a doomed race, and already thei^ situa- 
tion is most critical. I found a deep conviction prevailing in the 
?]^nds of exprienced dave-owners, of the injury which t^ireatened 
" them; and, more than once, in Kentucky and .elsewhere, in an- 
swer to my suggestions, that the time. for introducing free labor ' 
had com^, they said, "Ithinkso; wemustgeinV^of the negroes." 
"Ddiyo^ not think," gaia I, v if you could send them all away, , 
that some pa*t8 of the country would be depopiriated, seeing how 
unhealthy the low grounds are for the whites ?" « Perhaps so," 
replied pne planter; '.' but other regions would become more pro, 
iuctiveby way of compensation ; the msalubrity of the fcn^ 
marshes would'te no exeuse, for negro slaVery in It^y . All might 
end well," he added, '^were it not that so many anti-slavery men 
in the north are as precipitate and impatient as if tliey believed, 
like the Millerites, that the world was coming 19 an end." 
" Pne*6f the most reasonable advocates of 'immediate iraancipa- 
tion whom I met with in tl^e north, said to. me, " You are like 
majiy of our politicians, w^o jan kok pn one side only of a great •. 
question. Grant the jiossib^ii^ oi th^ Ihree millions of cdlore^ . 
people, or eventwelvejnlllions of them fifty years henpe, being . 
capable df a:malgama|rg with the whites, such a result might be 
tayou perhaps, as a ^Jiilanthropist or physblogii^t, a very mtfit- 
©stmg experiment ; but would not the prog^w of the wljites he/^ 
retajded, and our race deteriorated, nearly in ^ same prOitortio# 
as ^he, negfbes w^ld gain ? Why not consider the interests of the 
white race by hja^emjjif the abolition bf sla^^ry. The" whitS coir f ^ 
«titute nearly -sixW^nths of pur whole population. As a ph'ilan-^^'i 
thropist, you are bouW«trf iopk to the greatest «Mi'6f the Iwb rages ' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Return to Mobile. — Excursion to the Shores of the Gulf of Mexico. — View 
from Lighthouse. — Mouth of Alabama River. — Gnathodon inhabiting 
Brackish Water. — Banks of these Fossil Shells far Inland. — Miring of 
Cattle. — Yellow Fever at Mobile in 1839. — Fire in same Year. — Voyag© 

from Mobile to New Orleans. — Movers to Texas.— Lake Pontchartrain. 

Arrival at New Orleans.— St. Louis Hotel.^-French Aspect of City., 

Carnival. — Procession of Masks. 

Fe^. 21, 1846 — There had been some very cold weather in 
the beginning of the month in the upper country, the thermometer 
at Tuscaloosa having been down as low as 17° Fahr. ; yet, on 
our return to Mobile, we saw the signs of approaching spring, for 
on the banks of the Alabama river the deciduous cypress and 
cotton treeij' were putting put their leaves, and the beautiful 
scarlet seed-vessels of the- red maple (^Acer Drummcmdii) enliv- 
ened the woods. 

Once more at Mobile, I was impatient to see, for the first 
time, the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and therefore lost no time 
in n\aking an excursion to the mouth of the Alabama Rivef. I 
was fortunate in having as my companion the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 
minister of the principal Presbyterian congregation, vfho was well 
acquainted with the natural history of this region. Hfe drove me 
first to the lighthouse, where, from the top of the tower, we had 
a splendid view of the city to the north, and to the south the 
noble bay of Mobile, fourteen miles across. The keeper of the 
lighthouse looked sickly, which is not surprising, as he is living 
in a swamp in this region of malaria. It was his fiAt year of 
residence, and the second year is said to be most trying td the 
constitution. The women, however, of his famify, seemed heldthy 
We then yWent to the sea-side, two miles to the eastward, ntd 
found the waters ^ the bay smooth and unrippled, like an ex- 
t«»ive lake, the woods coming down *»v«g|vher© to its edge, and 
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other trees just beginning to put forth their young leaves As the 
most northern countries I had visited in Eurdpe^Noi^wav and 
Sweden—were characterized by fir trees mingled with bir'ch 1 
was surprised to find the most souther^' spot 1 had y6t seen.' a 
plain only a few feet above the level of the fea, almost equally 
Characterized by a predominance of pines. On the ground I ob- 
served a species of cactus, about one foot high, and the marshy 
spots were covered with the candleberry {MyHca carolinensis), 
resembling the species so common in the north, in the stfent of 
Its aromatic leaves, but thrice as high as I had seen it before. 
The most common plant -in flower was the English chickW^d 
{Cerastium vtdgare), a ti:uly cosmopolite species ^e *^ 

A prodigious quantity of drift timber, of all sizCs, ^nd in^venr 
stage of decomposition, lay stranded far and wide along the shore 
Many of the trunks of the trees had be6n floated a thousand miles 
andmoredown the Mississippi and its tributaries; and, after escaping 
by one of the many mpuths of the great river, had drifted one hun- 
dred and fifty miles eastward to this spot. The fact of their long ' 
immersion m salt water was sometimes proved by a dense coat of 
encrusting barnacles, the only marine shells We could find here 
for the mollusks proper to this part of the bay are such as belong 
to fresh or brackish wa^r. of the genera Cyrerui, Gnathodm, and 
Neritina. Just before our ^isit. a nor^h wind had been blUin^ 
and driving back the sea^water for some days, and the baV was 
so freshened by the Alabar^a River pouring in at this seaWn^a full 
^tream. that T cqiild detect^ no Ijrackish taste in the water* If 
IS in fact, so sweet her^%at, ships often resort to the spot to 
take m water. Yet there^is a .regular tide rising three feet every 
SIX hours and, when the wind blows from the south, the waters 
E^re raised six or seven feet • . * 

After walking over a large expanse of ripple-marked sands we 
^ame to banks of mud, inhabited by ,thp bivalve shell called 
,^«^^, some of which ^e dug u^kllve from a depth0)f 
.bout two inches from the surface. This part of the bay of Mobile 
is now the most ,„,rth«.n locality of this remarlcable brackish-water 
genus but dead shells of the same species r^ trn.H mnuy milr^ 
iiuana. lormmg tm^ three ftr four feet thipk. They are caUad 
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clamg here m popular language, and, being thick and strong, 
afford a good material for road-making. From the same mudr 
bank We dug out a sppeies of Oyrena, the only accorapanyingjihell. 
In 8orae^laces,not far off, a Neritina is also met with. As a 
geologist, I /jras much interested by observing the manner in 
which tjiey shells were livmgxin the mud of the delta of the 
Alabama River. The depbsits ffifi^ed by the advance of thU and 
other deltas along the northern Moi^s of the Gulf of j^elico, wiU 
b6 hereafter characterised by such Shells in* fossil state, just as, 
m the Pampas, Mr. Darwin and M. A. D'Orbigny found the 
brackish-water shell, called A^raUtbiata, marking far inlaid 
the position of ancient estuaries. And as,' in > South America, 
"the Pampean mud," described by Mr. Darwin,* is fiUed with 
the skeletons of the extinct Megatherium, Toxodon, and other 
strange mammalia, so in the modern delta of the Alabama, the 
quadrupeds now inhabiting the southern shores of the United 
States will. hereafter be met with buried in the same assemblage 
of deposits of mud and sand as the Gnathodon. I was told that 
m a gj»at morass which we saw near the lighthouse some cattle 
had lately perished, and for many days the turkey buzzards haVe 
been snatching parts of the dead carcasses out (^ the mud, watch- 
ing their opportunity the moment the dogs, whkh are also preying 
Qn them, retire. Formerly the wolws used to prowl about these 
swamps in search of similar booty, tearing up portkms of the 
mired cattle, and in this manner we may expect that, while 
some skeletons, which have sunk deep into the softer mud. may 
be preserved entijje, the bones of others will be scattered about 
where the wolves have gnawed them, or birds of prey have picked 
off the flesh. ^ 

On our way back tVjjg^JOMSp, at :^aces « mile and a half 
from the sea, I examined some large banks of fossil sh«ik of the 
GnatJiodon, lying as if they had been w4Mii6d up k^ tb» vavei 
at a time when the coast-line extended only ^was far um^ I 
jdio found that the city of Mobile itself wa« fatt^t upon a similar 
bed of shelU, in which no specimens of the mHtifm occurred • 
• but I wa« told by Mr. Hale, that he has ra«t witii them in banks 
*■ ( ^l»g Ohs n n B Amifric* (184 (1), y pp . -==- 
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much farther in the interior, and, as he truly iferaarked, they 
refute the theory which would rpfer wach accumulations to the 
Indians, who, it is well known, were'aftcustomed to feed on the 
Gnathodon. The distinct stratification seen in some of the 
heaps of. shells and sand at Mobile,' ^Iso satisfied me that they 
were thrown up by the action of water. Mr. Hale gave me a" 
^nap, m which he had laid down the localities of these beds of 
fpB»il Gnathodon, some of whiph he has traced as far as twenty 
miles inti the interior, the accumulations increasing in thickness 
in the most elevated and inland situations, and containing there 
an intermixture of the Neritina, with the Ci/rena, which last 
seems only to ocoiir in the lecent banks of mud and sand. Mr. 
' Hale observes; ". that the inland heaps of shells often rise so far 
above the level of the highest^des, that it seems difl[icult to ac- 
count for their position simplify the advance of the delta, and 
withput supposing that there has been a slight upheaval of the 
land;" ' 

In the gardens at Mobile there were jonquils and snowdrops 
m flower, and, for the first time, .we saw that beautiful evergreen, 
the yellow jessaraiti^ {(Msemium semperpirens), in full bloomi 
trailed along the wall of i)r. Hamilton's house. Its fragrance 
IS dehcious, more like that of our tind-weed than .any other scent 
I could remember. It had not been injured by the late frost, 
although the thermometer at Mobile iiad been eight degrees beloV 
the freezing point. 

The citizens ar^ beginning. to flatter themselves that the yel- 
low fever has worn itself out at MobUe, because the hot season 
of, 1845 was so healthy both here and at New Orleans. Some 
toediqal men, indeed, confessed to me, that as the \^nd blew for 
manytweeks from the north, passing over the marshes i^orth of 
the city during the summer, without giving rise to the usual epi- 
demic, all their former theories as to th,e origin of the pe«tile ^ 
have been refuted. It may still hold true, that to induce «« 
disease, three causes must cpncur, namely, heat, a moist gronndj 
and a d^cayin^ vegetation ; but it seems clear that all these may 
n?i ^T_"^ ^° ^^^^^ fullest .intensity, and jret provp quite innocuous. 
Tho daugeiuus luuuihi kh Jiuy» Aufust, And September, taxC 
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great is the anxiety of those who then remain in the city. It is 
fejurful to witnegs the struggle between the Jove of gain, tempting 
the merchant to continue at his post, and the terror of the plague, 
- whiqh causes him to stand always prepaid for sudden flight! 
In 1839, such was the dfemay, that only 3000 out,^ a popula- 
tion of 16,000 tarried behind in the city. Dr. &railton, one 
of those^ho staid, told me that he knew not a single family, a 
^. , member l5f which was not attacked by the disease. Out of the 

' 3000, 800 died. All the clergy remained faithful to their duties, 

aad many of them perished. 

The vellow fever is not the only seWge which has frequently 
devastated Mobile. I found it slowiy recovering, like so many 
other American cities, from the ravages of |^eat fire, which, in 
,1839, laid the greater part of it in asheS. "The fire' broke out 
m 80 many places at once, as to giv«^ too much reason to suspect 
that it was the work of incendiariel seeking plunder. 

Feb. 23. — The distance from Mobile to New Orleans is 175 
miles by what is called the inland passage, or the channel be- 
tween the islands and the main land We paid five dollars, or 
one guinea each, for berths in the '" James L. Day" steamer, 
which made about nine miles an hour. Being on the low pres- 
sure principle, she was so free from , noise and vibration, that we 
could scarcely believe we were not irt a sailing vessel. The 
stunning sounds and tremulous morons o^f the boats on the «outh-^ 
em rivers are at first so distracting, tl^at; I often wondered we 
could sleep soundly in them. The " James L. Day"' is 1 85 feet 
long, drawing now five and a half feet water, and only seven feet 
when fully freighted. We sailed out of the beautiful 'bay of 
Mobile in the evening, ih the coldest month of the year, yet the 
air was warm, and there was a haze like that of a summer's 
evening in England Many gulls followe4 our ship, enticed by 
pieces of bre^d thrown out, to them by the passengers, some of 
Ij, whom were tlisplaying their skill in shooting the birds in mere 

«!^ wantonness. The stars were brOliaut as the night came on, and 

we passed betwecA the islands and main land, where the sea wai 
BB smooth as a lake. 

On hnnrd w»ni mnny " mov a rg/'-goiiijg to Toxai with theif 
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outTf A?T "^ ?'? ''^^'"'^^ *' ™^' *^^* h^ had been eaten 
out of Alabama by his negroes. He had no idea where he was 
. gomg. but after settling his family at Houston, he said he shol d 
took out for a square league of good land to be had cheap 
Another passenger had, a few we^ks before, returned from Texas 
much disappomted, and was holding forth in disparagement o/ 

nlT "^ ^ ''' ""T '^^^°^ ""'^ ^^'''' declaring 'that none 
could thrive there, unless they came from the prairies of Illinois, 
and were mured to such privation^. «« Cotton," he said, " could 
only be raised on a few narrow strips of alluvial land near the 
nvers, and as these were not navigable by steamers, the crop, 
when aised. could not be carried to a market." He also com- 
forted the mover with the assurance, «< that there were swarms* 
of buffalo flies to torment his horses, and sand flies to sting him 

'tha.. 1^^'^ ^' '^" '^' undismayed emigrant replied, 
that when he first settled in Alabama, before the long gras 
and canes had been eaten down by his cattle, the insect pests 
were as great as they could be in Texas." He was, I found, 
one of those resolute pioneers of th. wilderness, who, after build- 
ing a log-house, clearingT the forest, and improving some hundred 
acres of wild ground by years of labor, sells the farm, and mi- 
grates again to another part of the uncleared forest, repeating 
this operation three or four times in the course of his life, and 
thougli constantly growing richer, never disposed to take his ease 
In pursmng this singular vocation, they who go southward from 
Yirginia to North and South Carolina, and thence to Georgia 
and Alabama follow as if by midnct. the corresponding zones 
of country. The inhabitant of the red soU of the granitic region- 
keep^ to their oak and hickory, the '.crackers" of the tertiary pine- 
barrens to their light-wood, and they of the newest geological 
formations m the sea-islands to thai, fish and oyster. On realing 
Texas, they areall of them at fault, wkch will surprine no geologi^ 
who has read Ferdinand Roemer's accent of the form which the 
.cretac^us .trata ^ume m that country, consisting of a hard 
compact B^mm Imiestoiie. which defies the decomposing action 
Iht! T'T!^!^ ^"""^ tabj^Und. of Ut, fork, so ontiroly 
•muiie me umriM. e%, and aaiui, rf the same age in Alabama 
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On going down from the cabin to the lower deck, I found 
a slave-dealer with sixteen negroes to- sell, most of them Vir- 
gimans. J heard him decKne &a offei* of 500 doUars for one of 
them a price which he aaid he could have got for the man be- 
lore he left his own state. 

Next morning at daylight we found ourselves in Louisiana. 
We had already entered the large lagoo^, called Lake Pontchar- 
tram, by a narrow passage, and, having skirted its southern 
Bhore, had reached a point six miles north of New Orleans 
Here we disembarked, and entered the cars of a>raUway built on 
piles, which conveyed us in less than an hourlo the great citv 
passing over swamps in which the tall cypress, hung with Span'' 
ish ^oss. was flourishing, and below it numerous shrubs just 
bursting into leaf In many gardens of the suburbs, the almond 
and peach trees were in full blossom. In some places the blue- 
leaved palmetto, and the leaves of a species of iris (Iris cuprea) 

r?/rV^""^'"*- ^^ «^^ ^ *^^«^" «^li«d Ihe «.Elysian 
fields Coffee House." and some others with French inscriptions 
Ihere were also many houses with porte-cocheres, high roofs 
and yolets, and many lamps suspended frok ropes attached to 
tdl posts on each side of the, road, as in the French capital. 
We might indeed have fancied that we were approaching Paris 
but tor the negroes and mulattoes, and the large verandahs remind- ' 
mg us that the windows required p^ptectio^ from the sun's heat 
It was a pleasure to hear the French language spoken, and to 
have our thoughts recalled to the most civilized parts of Europe 
by the aspect of a city, forming so great a contrast to the innu- 
merable new towns we had lately beheld. lThe.%eign appear- 
ance, moreover, of the inhabitants, made^ feellSLikful Vhat 
It was possible to roam freely and without hindi'ance over so € 
large a contioent.— no bureaus for examining and signinff of 
passports, no fortifications, no drawbridges, no closing of gates at 
a hxed hour m the evening, no waiting till they are opened m 
the mornii^f. no custom-houses separating one state from another , 
no overh»uiing of buggage by gens d'armes for the octroi ; and yet 
•« pertoet a leelmg of personal security as I ever felt in Genn4iy ' 
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The largest of the hotels, the St. Charles, being fuL we ob- 
tained a^eable apartments at the St. Louis, in a part of the 
town v^gp we heard French Constantly spoken. Our rooms 
were fitted up in the French style, with muslin curtains and 
scarlet drapeyies. There was a iinely-proportioned drawing- 
room, furnished a la Louis Quatorze, opening into a large dining- 
room with sliding doors, where the boarders and the •« transient 
visitors," as they are called in, the United States, met at meals.' 
The mistress of the hotel, a widow, presided at dinner, and we 
talked French with her and some of the attendants ;' but most 
of the servants of the house were Irish or German. There was 
a beautiful ball-room, in which preparations were making for a 
grand masked ball, to be given the night after our arrival. 

It was the last day of the Carnival. From the time we 
landed in New England to this hour, we seemed to have been 
in a country yhere all, whether rich or poor, were laboring from 
morning till night, , without ever indulging in a holiday. I had 
sometimes thought that the national md^to should be, «' All work 
and no play." It was quite a novelty and a refreshing sight to 
spe a, whole population giving up their minds for, a short season 
to amusement. There was a grand procession parading the 
streets, almost every one dressed in the most grotesque attire, 
troops of them on horsebadt, some in open carriages, with bands 
of music, and in a varie^^f costumes,— some as Indians, with 
feathers in their heads, ^d one, a jolly fat man, as Mardi Gras 
hin^self. All wore masks, and here and there in the crowd, or 
staAohed in a balcony above, we saw persons armed with bags 
of flour, which they showered down copiously on any one who. 
seemed particularly proud of his attire. The strangeness of the 
scene was not a little heightened by the blending of Vgroes, '. 
quadroons, and mulattoes in the crjowd ; and we were amused 
by observing the ludicrous surprisi, mixed with contempt, of - 
stjveral unmtgked, stiff, gmve Anglo-Americans from the north, 
who were witnessing for tli, first time what seemed to them so 
much mummery and tom-foolery. One wagoner, coming out of 
a dross street, in his working-dress, drove his team of horses and 
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to^^^t ^^. .""'^'"'- Thecrowd «emed determined 
Z^'m^ZZ^ \^ o""'" *•'<''' iH tumor; but although 

mony, thi. rude mtru«on struek me a, a kind of foreshadowire 

VMion of the Anglo-Americans is about to give to the old risime 

Rome, he had not seen so many madcs at the clinival there 
^n ZT" "'^/"T'^ cf Protestants, he thought there had 
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as -nuc'' jneat as ever. During the Carnival, the greater part 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Catholic Cathedral New Orleans—French Opera— Creole Ladies - 

^"^iin'7^"""^' °^ "^^^'^ ""''^ Quadroo^.-St. Charles Ser. 
-English Pronunciation—^elist's Grave.— Ladies' Ordinary—Pro- 
cession of Fire Companies. JLsted Salubrity of New Orlean^oods 
C^2lfo B^T'T ^"«i^- Wildell-^oman Law-Shi^g "of 
don li n • • ° ^°°Pr^'^*^"^ '" "°"««« °f Legislature— Conven. 
-Judls nir" S^ ^^.I-^^— P°««y of Periodical State Conventions. 
—Judges cashiered,— Lumtation of their Term of Office. • 

New Orleans, February, 1846— -Walking first over the 
most ancient part of the city, caUed the First Municipality, we 
entered the Place d'Arnies, and feawon one side of the ^uare the 
old bpanish Government House, and opposite to it the Cathedral 
or principal Catholic church, both in an antique style of archi' 
tecture, and therefore strikingly unlike any thing we had seen for 
many months. Entering the church, which is always open, we 
lound persons on their knees, as in Catholic countries, although it 
was not Sunday, and an extremely handsonje quadroon woman 
coming out. 

In the evening we went to the French Opera, and were m'uch 
pleased with the performance, the orchestra being the best in 
Amenca. The audience were very quiet and orderly, which is 
said not to be always the case in some theaters here. The 
J^rench creole ladies, many of them defcended from Norman an^ 
cestors. and of pure unmixed blood, are very handsome. They 
were attired in Parisian fashion, not over dressed, usually .not so 
»thin as the generality of American women ; their luxuriant hair 
tastefully arranged, fastened with ornamental pins, and adorned 
simply with a colored ribbon or a single flower. My wife learnt 
irom one of them afterward, that they usually pay. by the month, 
a quadroon female hairdresser, a reijjnement in y^hich the richest 
ladies in Boston would not think of indulging. The word creole 
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black or white, descended from old-world parents, for they would 
not call the aboriginal Indians Creoles. It never means persons 
of mixed breed ; and the French or Spanish Creoles here would 
shrink as much as a New Englander from intermarriage with 
one tainted, in the slightest degree, With. African blood. The 
frequent alliances of the Creoles, or Louisianians, of French ex- 
traction, with lawyers and merchants from the northern states, 
help to cement the ties which are every day binding mora firmly 
together the distant parts of the Union. Both races may be im- 
proved by such connection, for the manners of the creole ladies 
are, for the most part, more refined ; and many a Louisianian 
rhight justly have felt indignant if he could have overheard a 
conceited young "bachelor from the ttorth telling me "how much 
they were preferred by the fair sex to the hard-drinking, gambling, 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, and tobacco-chewing southerners." If 
the Creoles have len depth of character, and are leto striving and 
ambitious than the New Englander8,.it must be no klight source 
of happiness to the former to be so content with present advant- 
ages. ^They seem to feel, far more than ^e Anglo-Saxons, that 
if riches be worth the winning, they are also worth enjoying. 

The quadroons, or the oflipring of the Whites and mulattocs, 
sat in an upper tier of boxes appropriated to them, When they 
are rich, they hold a peculiar and very equivocal position in so- 
ciety. As children, they have often been sent to Paris for their 
education, and, being as capable of improvement as any whites, 
return with refined' manners, and not unfrequently with more 
cultivated minds than the majority.of those from whose society 
they are shut out. By the tyranny of caste they are driven, 
therefore, to form among themselves a select and exclusive set. 
Among other stories illustrating their social relation to the 
whites, we were told that a young man of the dominant race 
fell in love with a beautiful quadroon girl, who was so light- 
colored as to be scarcely distinguishable from one of pure breed. 
He found that, in order to render the marriage legal, he was re- 
quired to swe^r mat he himself hid negro blood in his veins, ' 
and, that ho iftighi qonscientiously take the oath, hg^jet some of_^ 
the blood orhTs betrothed into hit veinrMaUTiTTanoetT The 
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romance of this tale w|l, however, greatly diminished, although 
I fear that my inclination to believe in its truth was equally 
enhanced, when the additional ciroumstance was relati^, that 
the young lady wfts rich. 

Some part of the feeling prevailing in New Enorlandk in regard 
to the immorality of New Orleaoi, may be set 4oWn Wthe fact 
of their theaters being open every Sunday evening, which is no 
indication whatever of a disr^ard of religion on the part af„ the 
Catholics. The latter might, with as much reason, reflect on 
the Protestants for not Jceeping the doors of their churches open 
on week-days. But as a great number of the young mercantile 
men who sojourn here ar§ from the north, and separated from 
their families, they are naturally tempted to frequent the theaters 
on Sundays ; and if they do so with a sense that they are violat- 
ing propriety, or acting against what in their consciences they 
think rigfht, the effect must be unfavorable to their moral char- 
acter. 

During our stay here we passed a delightful evening in the 
St. Charles theater, seeing Mr. and Mrs. Kean in the " Game- 
ster" and in «« The Follies of a Night." Her acting of Mrs. 
Beverley was perfection ; every tone and gesture full of feeling, 
and always lady-like, never overwrought, in the most passionate 
parts. Charles Kean's acting, especially in Richard, has- been 
eminentiy Successful during his present tour in, the United States. 

While at New Orleans, Mrs. Kean told my wife she had 
been Ci^plimented on speaking English -so well ; and some won- 
der ^jj0^been etpresse4 that she never pmitted or misplaced her 
h's.. >Ii| like manner, during our tour in New England, some of 
the natives, on learning that we habitually resided in London, 
exclaimed that they had never heaij-d us confound our v's and w's. 
" The Pickwick Papers" have bedn so universally read in this 
country, that it is natural the Americans should imagine Sam 
Weller's pronunciation to be a type of that usually spoken in the 
old country, at least in and about the metropolis. In their turn, 
the English retaliate amply on American travelers in the British 
ThIph : .. ..■ i* You .don't m ft un tn say you are an Am e rican ? Is-i^ 



possible ? I should never have discovered it, you speak English 
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BO weU!"— '« Did you suppose that we had adopted some one pf 

the Indian languages ?"— " I really never thought atbut it; but 

It/ ia wonderful to hear you talk like us !" 

/Looking into the shop-windows in New Orleans^ we see much 
>vhich remmds us of Paris,. and abundance of articles manufac- 

eured m the northern states, but very few things characteriatic 
of Louisiana. Among the^^atter I remarked, at a jeweler's 
ttiany alligators' teeth polished and as white as ivory, and set iii 
silver for infants to wear round their necks to rub against their 
gums when cutting their teeth, in the same way as they u^ a 
coral in England. . j^ 

The tombs in the cemeteries tin the outskirts of the tow^are 
raised from the ground, in order that they may be abo^the 
awamps, and the coffins are placed in bins like those of a cellar 
The water is seen standing on the soil at a lower level in mi^ny 
places; there are t)ften flowers and shrubs round the tombs by 
the side of walks made .of shells of the Gnathodon. Over'tihe 
grave of one recently killed in a duel was a tablet, with the 
mscnption—- Mort. victime de I'honneur I" Should any one 
propose to set up a similar tribute to the memory of a duelist at 
Mount Auburn, near Boston, a sensation would be crated which 
would manifest how widely different is the state of public opinil 

■" jitf "^^*"^ ^^^™ **^** *" **^® " -"^"^^ Municipality." \ 

♦v,"1Sp — ^ ^^"^ °^ *^® ***^^* recognition of an aristoijracy in* 
th^J^of^e cities, is the manner in whichgpersons of the richel ind 
n^61^ refined classes associate together in the large hotels. There 
18 one public table frequented by bachelors, commercial trivelers 
and gentlemen not accompanied by their wives and families and 
a more expensive one, called the Ladies' Ordinary, at ^hich la- 
dies, their husbands, and gentlemen whom they invite, have their 
mettls. Some persons who occupy a marked position in society, 
such as our friend the ex senator, Mr. Wilde, often obtain leave 
by lavor to frequent this ordinary ; but the keepers of the hotels 
grant or declihe the privilege, as they may think proper. 

A few days after the Carnival we had another opportunity of 
foeing a grand procession of the natives, without masks The 
i s aq t a^^OL^hc-diifor^t o umpamo B o f fixem OT tamed d ntln ag 
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ttiiifotm, drawing their engti^ dreised up with flowers, ribbone, 
and flags; and I never saw a finer set of youn^ men. We could 
not help 6ontrasting thei* healthy looks with the pale sickly 
eountenandes df «« the dVackeirs," in the pine-wobdi of Georgia 
and Alabama, t^hert wft had heUA spiending so mauy weeks. These 
men iHrere tMcm m of them 6i^^le«, and thoroughly rtcclima- 
tiaed J tfnd I soon found that if I Wished to ingratiate jnyself 
lurith native* 6t p^hnanent Settlers in this city, the less surprise 
I ejppifessed at the robust aspeet 6f these young crebles the better 
The late Mr. Sydney Smith advised an English friend who was 
going to reside some years in Edinburgh to praise the climate :— 
*'W}ie% ym arrive there it may rain,' Snow, or Mow for many 
day*, and th^ will assure you they never knew stieh a season 
before. If you ^otild be popular, declare ,yt)u think ifr tlfe^ost 
dehghtful eliirtate in the world." When I first heard ItM^r- 
leans eommettded for its salnbrity, I cetild scarcely beUeve that 
my ^j^mions were in earnest, till a physician put into my 
hands a statistical table, recently pubUshed in a medical maga- 
rine, proving that in the year 1846 the mortality in the metrop- 
olis of Louisiana was 1-850, ><rhereas that of Boston was 2-250, 
*», in other words, while the capital^of Massachusetts lost 1 out 
of 44 inhabitants, New Orleans lost only 1 in 64 ; ''^et the 
year 1846," Said he, " Was one of great heAt, jind when a wider 
area thtn usual w«ls flooded by the river, and exposed <lo evapor- 
ation under a hot sun." 

It appears that when New Orleans is empty in the summer 

in other words, when all the strangers, about 40,000 in number, 
go into the country, and many of them to the north, fearing the 
yellow fever, the city still contains between 80;000 and 100,000 
inhabitants, who never suflier from the dreaded disease, Whether 
they be of European or Afiricai^ origin. If, therefore, it be fair 
to, measure the salubril|j(^ a district by its adaptation to the 
constitutions of natives rather than foreigners, the claim set up 
for superior healthiness may be leM preposterous than at first it 
sounded to my ^ars. I asked an Irishman if the summer heat 
was intolerable. «« Ynn wou l d h a v» anmMhing a Un t^ ^hink of in 



the hot months," said he, «• for there is one set of musquitoes who 
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Bting you aU day, and when they go in toward dusk, another 
kind comes out and bites you all night." 

The desertion of the city for five monthu by so many of the 
.. richer residents, causes the hotels, and the prices of ahnost every 
article m shops, to be very dear during the remainder of the year. 
"Goods selling at northern prices" is a common form of adver- 
tisement, showing how high is the usual cost of afl things *i this 
city. The Irish servants in the hotel assure us that they caji 
not save, in spite of their high wages, for, whatever money they 
put by soon goes to pay the doctor's biU, during attacks of chill 
and fever. X. 

Hearing that a Guide-book of New Orleans had been publish: 
ed, we wished to purchase a copy, although it was of somewhat 
ancient date for a city of rapid growth, The bookseller said that 
we must wait till he received some more copies from New York 
lor it appears that theprinting even of books of lockl interest is 
done by.presses 2000 mUes distant. Their law reports are not 
printed here, and there is only one newspaper in the First Mu- 
nicipality, which I was told as very characteristic of the French 
race ; for, irt the Second Municipality, although so much newer, ' 
the Anglo-Americans have, during the last ten years, started ten 
newspapers. 

We were very fortunate in finding our old friend, Mr. Richard 
Hewy Wilde, residing in the same hotel, for he had lately estab- ' 
hshed himself in New Orleans, and was practicing in the courts 

into the courts here by the first .settlers, was afterward modified 
by the French, and assimilated to the Code Napoleon, and finallv - 
by modern innovations, brought more and more into accordance 
with the common law of England. Texas, in her new constitu- 
tion, and even some of the older states, those of New England ' 
not excepted have borrowed several improvements from the Ro- 
man law^ Among thesd is the securing to married women rights 

Lr^r/'- 't ^^ P"'^"*^' ^ " **^ P^°^t them from the 
debts of then: husbands, and enable them to dispose of their own 
property. ' * »iit 
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diflcuflsion was going on, as to the propriety of changing thogwat 
of government from New Orleans to some other place in Louisi- 
ana, for it had been determined, though by a majority of one 
only, m a convention appointed for that purpose, that' they should 
go somewhere else, to a place at least sixty miles distant from 
the metropohs. I remarked, that the aocessibiUty of New Or- 
leanwwas so great, and so many must be drawn to it by business 
that the determination to seek out a new site for a capital, seemed 
to me mcomprehensible. «« You wiU wonder stUl more " he re- 
plied, " when I teU you, that when the dsonvention had b^en some 
time at Baton Rouge to frame the new constitution, they thought 
It advisable to adjourn to New Orleans, where they could consult 
wjth lawyers who were attending th6 courts, and with the prin- 
cipal merchants, and where they might |iave access to good libra- 
ries, apd be in daily communication by steam with all parts of 
the state. In short, they found that for the faithful discharge of 
their task, they stood in need of a great variety of information 
which they could obtain nowhere so readUy as in the metropolis 
Yet it seems never to haVe struck them that our' future lawi 
makers might, with equal profit to the state, derive knowledge 
from the same sources." , 

In the House of Representatives, English is spoken exclusiv«A, 
but in the Senate many were addressing the House in French,' 
and when they sat down an interpreter rose and repeated the 
whole speech over again in English. ---An orator was on his legs 
maintaming that Baton Rouge had the best dlaims to become tht 
future capital, a proposition soon afterward adopted by the major- 
ity. Another contended that Donaldson ville ought to be the 
pkce, as it would suit the convenience of 26,000 white male 
citizens, while Baton Rouge wotdd only favor the interest of 
i2,*000. This line of argument seemed to me to contain in it 
an unplied censure on the abandonment of New Orleans, but 
that was no longer < an open question. When I afterward saw 
the insignificant village of Donaldsonville, I could not help being 
diverted at the recollection of the inflated terms in which ito 
future prospects ha d been dwelt upon. The speak er miH^ .. H e 
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gigantic strides to wealth, |)opulatiott and power, which that city 
was destined to make ; he liked to behold it in imagination, as it 
will be in reality, boilt up ftpm the bank of the river to the mar- 
gin of the lake, sustaining and supporting a happy, industrioas, 
and enterprising pofJlilation of millions, and being at the. same 
time the great emporinm of the trade and commerce of the worW*" 
Although I talked much with Louisianians of difierent ckMSes 
in society, as to their reasons for changing the site of the capital, 
I never could satisfy myself that I had fathomed th% truth, and 
"^suspeet that ^ spirit of envy and antagonism of ooutttry agaiMt 
town lies more at the bottom of the measure than they Were 
willing to confessv aggravated, perhaps, in this case, by the rivalry 
of two races. No one pretended that they^ wished to retreat to 
a village, from fear that the populace, or mob, of N«w Orleans 
might control the free action of the representative body. Some 
told me, that as th^ir members received pay, they were desirtus 
of taking away from them all temptations to protract the session, 
which the charms of a luacurious metropoli» afibrded. TheyLalso 
affirmed that, by living m so dear a place* their representatives 
acquired extravagant notions in regard to the expenditure of pub- 
lic money, and that they were exposed to the influence of rich 
merchants and capitalists, who gave them good dinners, and 
brought then^ round to their opinions. 

I asked if a convention for remodeling the constitution had 
been called for. My informants were generally disposed to think 
that the time had arrived when such a re-cast of the old system 
had become unavoidable. The recurrence, they said, 'of such 
conventions every twenty-five or thirty years, might seem to" 
European politicians to imply a wish to perpetuate an experi- 
mental state of things ; but where the population had quadrupled 
•inoe the last convention — ^where thousands of emigrants had 
poured in from various states, the majority of them speaking a 
new language, and introducing a new code of Jaws, into the Sec- 
ond Municipality — where circumstances connected with their 
social, religious, political, and financial affairs had so alterod— in 
a woi-d, where they were unavoidably in a transition state, the 
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se/tle on some fixed periods. for revising the constitution, and in- 
quiring whether any organic changes were indispensable. 

Among other violent proceedings^ I found that the late conven- 
tion had cashiered all the judges of the Supreme Court, although 
they had been ^appointed for life, or «' quamdiu se bene gesserint," 
and with very high salaries. They were to have no retiring 
pensi^s, and this T remarked was an iniquity, as some of them 
had doubtless given up a lucrative practice on the faith of enjoy-* 
ing a seat on the bench for life. Some lawyers agreed that the 
measure was indefensible, and said they presumed that, in the 
end, the democratic party would elect all the judges annually, by 
universal suffrage. I met, however, with optimists who were 
ready to defend every act of th6 convention. Several of the 
judges, they said, were superannuated, and it would have been 
invidious -to single them out, and force them to resign. It was 
better to dismita the whole. ♦« As for retiring pensions, we hold, 
with your Jeremy Bentham, that no man can acquire a vested 
right in a puSlie iiyury. Men are apt, when they have retained 
possession of an office for a great part of their Uvea, to think they 
own it." •< But what is to become of the judges," said I, " who 
are thus castTsff without pensions ?" " Old Judge A . - ," he 
replied, <« owns a plantation, and will go and farm it. Judge 
B will probably get a professor's chair in the new Law 

University ;" and so he went on, providing for all of them. " In 
futurM|)^9 continued, " our judges are to be appointed by the 
Govemol tuid Senate, with good salaries, for eight years ; those 
first named being for two, four, six, and eight years, so that they 
may go out in rotation ; but members of the Legislature can not 
be raised to the bench, as in Great Britain.". I ol^ected, that 
such a system might render a judge who desired to be re-elected 
subservient to the party in power, or at least o^n to such an im- 
putation. «• No doubt," he rejoined ; '« as in the case of your 
judges, who may be promoted to higher posts on the bench. As 
to the corrupting influence of th^ir dependence on a legislature 
chosen by a widely-extended suiSrage, many of your mayors and 
aldermen are elected for short terms, and wterciae j^icigd foac^ 
tions in England." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. • 

^*IITtJ?°*..^**^t''®** *'y ^*"°^ Fever.— History of Mr. Wilde's Poem.- 
The Market, New Orleans.— Motley Character of Popnjation.— Levee 
and St«iii^rs.--First Sight of Mississippi River.— View from the Cupola 
of the St. Charles.— Site of New Orleans.— Excursion to Lake Pontchar- 
train.— Sheir Road.— Heaps of Gnathodon.— Excavation for Gas- Works 
— Buned Upright Trees.— P^re Antoine's Date-palm. 

BEPORfe we left New Orleans Mr. Wilde received a mesaaffe 
from his negroes, whom he had left behind at Augusta, in Georgia 
entreating him to send for them. They had felt, it seems, some^ 
what hurt and slighted at not having beeA sooner permitted to 
join him. He told us that he was only waiting for a favorable 
season tb transplant them, for he feared that men of color, when 
they had been acclimatized for several generations in so cool a 
country as the upper parts of Alabama arid Georgia; might run 
great risk of the yellow fever, although the medical men here as- 
Bured hun that a slight admixture of negro blood sufficed to make 
them proof against this scourge. 

" No one," he said, '« feels safe here, who has not survived att 
attack of the fever, or escaped unharmed while it has been rac- 
ing. He mentioned the belief of som^ theorists, that the com- 
plaint was caused by invisible animalcules, a notion agreeing sin- 
gularly with that of m^ny Romans in regard to the ma^la of 
Italy. ^W^ 

The year foUowing.this conversation, our excellent friend was 
himself carried off by this fatal disease. He is well known to 
the hterary world as the author of a work on the "Love and 
Madness of Tasso," published in 1842, and perhaps still more 
generaUy by some beautiful lines, beginning .« My life is like the 
summer rose," which are usually supposed to have derived their 
tone of touching melancholy, from his grief at the suddpn death 
of a brother, and soon after of a mother, who never recovered the 
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vergy about this short poem, we asked Mr. Wi^de to relate to u» 
its true history, which is ctrrioas. He had /been one of a party* 
at Savannah, when the question was raised whether a certain 
ptofessof of the Unirersity of peorgia understood Greek ; on 
which one of his companions undertooktg>t^anslate Mr. Wilde's - 
verses, called " The Complaint of thelSaptive," into Greek prose, 
sd arranged as to appear like verse, and then see if he could pass 
it off upoiTtfae Professor , lis a^ fragment of Alcseus. The trick 
succeeded, although jthe Professor said that not having the works 
of AlcsBus at hand, he could not feer^sure that, the poem was 
really hi%. It was then sent, without the knowledge of Mr. 
Wilde and his friendr, to a periodical at New York, and pub- 
lished as a fragment from Alceeus, and the Senator for Georgia - 
was vehemently attacked by his political opponents, for having 
passed off a translation from the Greek, as an original composi-,; 
tion of his own. ^ , 

Soon after this affair, Captain Basil Hall mentioned in his 
"Schloss Hainfeld" (tfhap. x.}, thiat the Countess Purgstall had 
read the lines to him, and would not tell him who was the au- 
thor, but he had little doubt that she had written them herself 
The verses had become so popular that thby were set to music, 
and the name of Tampa, a desolate sea-beach on the coast of 
Florida, was changed into Temipe, the loveliest of the wooded 
valleys of Greece, in the concluding stanza :-s— 

^-^ " My life is like the prints which feet * ^^ 

Have left'on Tfunpa's .desert strand ; ^ 
, Soon as the rising tide diall beat, ' ■ ' ^ 

All tn^ce will vanish from the sand. 
Yet, as if crievitig to eJBBwse 

All vestige\of the human race, - 

On that lone\8h6re loud mdmis the sea,-^— , 
But none, alais ! shall mourn for me 1" 

In the countess's version z^a h&d been substituted for TsCmpa. 

During our stay ia New Orleans, Mr. Wilde introduced us to 

his friend Mr. Clay, the lyhi g ciTndidate % the late presidential 

election, and I was glad of the opportunity of -conversing with^ 

this distinguished statesmML. In the principal Epitoppal. cjiurch 

'"^^■^-wem ^very-forttmjtt» itt^ ih e arin g- Br. Hawkw ^r^wh, and— 
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thoug^ht th« m^itai and ma^i^^ of hw d^^cmfi^ ^ef^ryi^g of fiig 
' !high reputatipji for pulpif-eloque^.C)^. ^ , ..* 

"Or© inoming we r««e early to viwt t|ie i^rM of ih9 Win%, 
Munioip^ty, and ibynd ^i^ir on the banlf of ^hec Misiuteippi 
' filled with mipt a* den«e a9 a l^wdoi* fog, but of a pure whito 
^instead of yellow color. Through^hjg at^M>«phe]re thp innumera- 
ble maots of the ships afengsideiihl whftrf, wero dimly iten. 
Among other fruDJt^ in the market we observed abiindap^ of ba^ 
nanatr, and good pi&e-appleg, for ^5 «ents (at a shilliiig) each, 
from thie W^t Indies, ' There wpre stalls where hot iqpfiee was 
gellii^ is white chijia cups, repiudiog ij/of Paris. ^ Amioog '^ 
other artiqleg exposed for sale, vere brooms made qf pahnetto 
leaves, and wagoft-loads of the dried Spanisji ^m^^, or TiUandsia. 
The quajdtity pf this plant hanging from this teeef v^jUfui swamps 
surrounding)Ney Orleans, a»d every where in th^ 4elta of tha 
Mississippi, might suffice to sluff' all the mattresses in the world. 
The Indians formerly usod it for another piurpos&r— tp give popos- 
itjToi^ lightness to theijr building materials, ' When ^X jjatchez. 
Dr. Dickeson showed me some bricks dug out of an 0I4 Indian, 
mound, i^ which the tough woody ftbw of the Ti^andm wfs 
Btill preserved. When pawing through the stallsf we were sur- ^ 
rounded by a population of negroeiunulattoes, and <jua4roon«jj»ter'^ 
talking French, others a patois of Spanish and French, othe«^a , 
mixture of French and JInglish, qj i^niflish translated from FrencJi, " 
and with the^ Frejaoh accent They seemed. yeiV merry, espe- 
cially those who were jet black. Som© of the Creoles also, both 
of French and Spanish extraction, like many native^of the south 
of Europe, were very dark. .. 

Amid this motley group, sprung ^rom so many races, we en- 
^countered a youpg inan and woman, ar|ft-ii»-ann, of fair complex-, 
ion, evidently Anglo-Saxon, and who looked as if they had recently 
come firora the north. The Indians, Spaniards, and French stand- 
ing round them, seemed as if placed there to remind us of the suc- 
cessive races whose power in Louisiana had passed away, while 
this fair couple were the representatives of a peoplo whfi^e domin- 
ion carries the imagination -far into th^ future. Hpweyer much 
Jhfl j n or a l i st ro a y satiriza 4hfl^8|faafe^^ea^»e sty og ^^ Ibeigw 
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Iliuglr at . Bpme Tfun-glorioitfi boasting kbout *' our deeti^y^" itono 
can dout)t that from this stook ia to «]^Tbi£f tbe. people who wiU 
Bupersede eyery other in the Borthexii» iC &ot ahn til the aouthem 
continwt of Amelia :~^ 

•i^ ' '■ — '^Inuaota Manebnat \ 
. JTiita tibi , / . . % . -. 

, J&oitaaQos reraw doiiuo<Nk'^ . . ' 

Soon after our arrival -we walked to the lere^^or raised hank 
of the Z^iesiaaippi, and. aaoeading to t^e top <^ tJRelhigh roof of a. 
large atei&D^r, looked down ;upoB tho ydloiv muddy, stream, not 

' much broader than the Thames at LondcHpi. At firat I was dis* 
appointed that th^" Father of Waters'^^didnot present, a more 
imposing a8peo,t;' Imt whim I had studied and ecwtem^lated the 

"nstTssissippi foj^many weieks, it left on my iKind WPt impresaioa ^ 
giandeiur anoFvastness far greats than, J had eoaeeiyed befere 
seeing it. We counted thirty-four iarge stetuKhships lying at the 
wharf, each with l^ir double ehuoa^eys, and seme of truly mag- 
nifieent dimensions. The yessol we had ehanoed to enter> had 
hejr steam Dp ^nd was bound for St. Louia^ and we were infiMrmed 
that she 'Would oonvey us tb that eity, a^-distanee of H (X(^ miles, 
in five days, againet the eurreot, for ^hteen dollar, or 4/„ board 

included. ., , ! <. " .. ^ ' ^ A , , . ' 

We ne:st^ wwt. lor the sake of' <Jbtaining a i^enerft) view <^ the 

. eity and iU environs^ to the top of the eupola of the 3t. Chatles 
Hotel, tha'^most conspiOuous building in New Oleans, finished in 

' 1830, the lofty domre ^ which ii of a beautiful form- Withiu 
the memory of persona now hving, there were to be seen on the 
site of this massive edifice, du^s and other water ^irds^ swim-' 
ming about in pools of water, in a muorat^ The arehitect begaa 
tho* foundation by placing horixontalljr oa tbe mod «^ layer of 
broad planks two and a^alf inches thick ; in spite of which, the 
heavy building has sunk slightly in, some pUcen, but aj^arently 
without sustaining material injury. 

If a traveler has expected, on firirt obtaining an extemdve view 
of the environs of this city, to see an. imsighjtly swamp, with 

\ scarcely any ol^ectiKto relieve the monotony of the ftat plain save 

-the windin g Ti yqr intTr^wi a kesrfai. iga^ik-agf ewi^^^^^ 
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pointed. He will admire many a villa and garden in the sub- 
urbs, and in the uncultivated space beyond, the e^ct of uneven 
and undulating ground is produced by the magnificent growth of 
cypress and other swamp timber, which have converted what 
would otherwise have formed the lowest points in the landscape 
into the appearance of wooded eminences. From the gallery of 
the cupola we saw t^. wdU-proportioned, raajssive square tower 
of St Patrick's Church, recently built %>t the Irish Catholics, the 
dome of the St. Louis Hotel, and immediately below us that fine 
bend of the Mississippi, where we had just counted the steamers 
at thef wharf. Here, in a convex curve of the bank, there 'has 
•been a constant gain of land, so that in the last twenty-five years 
no less than three streets have been erected, one'beyond they||h- 
er, and all within the line of several large posts of cedar, to WOTCh 
boats were formerly attached. New Orleans wad called the 
Cresceiit City, because the First Municipality was bviilt along 
this concave bend of the Mississippi. The river in this part, of 
its course varies in breadth from a mile to three-quarters of a mile, 
ixA below the city sweeps round a curve for eighteen miles, and 
then returns again to a point within five or six miles of that from 
which it had set out. Some engineers are of opinion that as the 
isthmus thus formed is only occupied by a low marsh, the cur- 
rent will in time cut through it, in which case the First Munic- 
ipality will be deserted by the main channel. Even should this 
happen, the prosperity of a city which extends continuously for 
more than six miles along the river would not be 'materially, af- 
fected, iok its site has been admirably chosen, although originally 
determined in some degree by chance. The French began their 
settlements oh Lake Pontchartrain because they foupd there an 
easy oonmiunication with the Gulf of Mexico. But they fixed 
the site of their town on that nirt of the great river which was 
nearest to the lagoon, so as to command, by this means, the nav- 
igation of the interior^ountry. 

March 5, 1846.— From New Orleans I made a short excur- 
sion with Dr. Carpenter and Dr. M'Cormac to Lake Pontchjir- 



fmn, six miles to the northward. Wb^ went first along^thr 
*' shell xoau^ by the Bayou St. John's, and then returned by the 
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canal. The shell road, so-called from the materials nsed in its 
construction, namely, the valves of the Chtathodon cuneatus, 
before mentioned, is of a dazzling white color, and in die bright 
sunshine formed a strong contrast with the vegetation of the ad- 
joining swamps. Yet the verduM^of the tall cypresses is some- 
what dimmed by the somber color of the gray »Spanish moss hang- 
ing ^erery where from its boughs like drapery. The rich clusters 
T5f scarlet and purplish fruit of the red maple (Acer Drummondii) 
were very conspicuous, and the willows have just unfolded their 
apple-gr^n leaves. The swamp palmetto {^Chamcerops adanso- 
nia) raises its fan-shaped leaves ten feet high, although without 
any main trunk, like the sea-island palmetto before described. 
Several of them are surmounted by spikes bearing seeds. Among — 
the spring, flowers we gathered violets ( Viola cuculata), the ele- 
gant Houkonia serpyUifolia, which we had first seen at Clai- 
borne, and a white bramble (Rubus trivialis), the odor of which 
resembles- that of our primrose. The common white clover, also, 
is most abunoant here, as on the banks of the Mississippi, below 
New Orleans ;\ yet it is not a native of Louisiana, and some bot- 
anists doubt wheth^ any of the European species now growing 
wild in this stat4llr6 indigenous. 

Lake^Pontchartrain is about fifteen feet below high water, and 
two feet below ih^ lowest water of the Mississippi. It is said to 
have become sensibly shallower in the last forty years, its depth 
being now fourteen or fifteen feet, only, for it receives annual sup- 
plies of mud fi;om the Mississippi, poured into it by one of its 
mouths, called the Iberville River. 

The southeast wind sometimes drives the salt water into the 
grea,t lagoon, and raises its level from five to ten feet. On a mud 
bank near the shore I observed the living Gnathodon, accom- 
panied by a modiola {Dreiss^na ?), and there was a small bank 
of dead shells on the southern borders of the lake, which may 
have been thrown up by the waves in a storm, the valves of most 
of them being separate. I learned that the road materials before 
spoken of were procured from the east end, where there is an 
flnormous mound of dead sheila^ a^ mile long, fifteen feet high^ « !id„ 




from twenty to sixty yards broad. Dr. Eiddell, Director of the 
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Mint at New Orleans, estiipateg the height of some of these shell 
banks worth of the lake, at twenty feet above its level ; yet h« 
thinks they may have been washed-up by the. waves during 
storms. I suspect, however, that some change in the relative 
level of land and sea ha^ taken place since their accumulation. 
Dr. M'Corraac informed me that he had observed heaps of thesi 
same shells recently cast up along the margin of the bay called 
the Sabiue Lake, where the waters of the delto are bracki^. 
. Retunung to the bayou, we passed a splendid grove of live 
oaks on the Metairie ridge, supposed by some to be an old bank 
of the Mississippi. These bayous, which traverse the delta and 
aUuvial plain of the Mississippi in every direction, are some of 
them ancient aiins of the great river, and others parts of its main 
channel which have been deserted. They are at a lower level 
than the present bed of the river, and convey the surface-waters 
to the sea from that part of the land which the Mississippi is 
incapable of draining. The bayous are sometimes stagnant, and 
sometimes they flow in one direction when they convey the sur- 
plus waters of the Mississippi to the swamps, and in an opposite 
direction at seasons when they drain the swamps. 

When we reached the canal which connects Lake Pontchar- 
train with New Orleans, we found its surface enlivened with the 
sailfl of vessels laden with merchandize. On the stem of one of 

these I read, in large letters, a favorite name here «« The Dem- 

ocrat." Many features of the country reminded me of Holland. 
About * mile from the-<wty we passed a building where there "is 
.steam machinery for pumping up water and draining the low 
lands. , 

It is not easy for a geologist who wishes to study the modem 
deposits in the delta, to find any natural sections. I was there- 
fore glad to learn that, in digging the foundations of the gas-works, 
an excavation had been made more than fifteen feet deep, and 
therefore considerably below the level of the Gulf, for the land at 
New Orleans is elevated only nine feet above the sea. The con- 
tractors had first hired Irishmen, with spades, to dig this pit; 
but finding that they had to out throug h hiirii^l tir^k^fr, i nitoad 
oTswirtfiay were OQm|)eUed to engage, iijstead, 150 well-prao. 
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ticed ax-men firom Kentucky. I am informed that the vu|ieiin' 
tendent of the gas-works, Dr. Rogets, who is now abs6]af i^ Cuba, 
endeavored to estimate the minimum of time require fot the 
growth of the cypress and other trees, superimposed one upon 
the other, in an upright position, with their roots as they grew, 
and had eome to the opinion, that eighteen centuries must have 
been required for the aocumulation. At the time of my visit the 
section was too obscure to enable me to viwiiy or criticise these 
conclusions ; but Mr. Bringier, the state surveyor, told me that 
when the great eanal, before alluded to, was di:^ te the depth of 
nine feet from Lake Pontohartfain, they had out through a cy« 
press swamp which had evidently f^led up gnradually, for there 
were tl^ree tiers of the stumps ofJaieies, some of them very old, 
ranged one above the other ; ana some of the trunks must have 
rotted away to. the lev^l x)f the ground in the swamp before the 
upper ones grew ov^ them. If it he true, as I susipect from 
these statemenUi, that the stocks 0)f tf^ea which grew in fresh 
water can be traced down to a level below the Gulf of Mexico, 
we rnimt conclude thi^t the land has sm^ down vertically. Per- 
haps 80CQf> piMrt of this subsidence might arise from the gradual 
decay or compfession of large masseai of wood ilowly changing 
into ligiiite. fov oi^rbonated hydrogen is said ta he constantly given 
out from the lioil hete wherever such masses, of v^tahle matter 
are deeompc)Sing ; aiid during the ej^oayatioQ of these works much 
inflammablf^ gas was observed to escape. That s\ich upright 
buried tre^i^ are not every where to be met vvlth in this part of 
the deha, I ascertained f^om Mr- 3ringier, At his house, in the 
suburbs of New Orleans, a well has been sunk to the depth of 
twenty-s^ven feet, and the strata passed through consisted of sandy 
clay, wi^h only here and there some buried timber and roots. 

Walking through one of the streets of New Orleans, near the 
river, iihmediately Qorth of the Catholic cathedral, I was surprised 
to see a fine date-paliq, thirty feet high, growing in the open air. 
(See fig. 8.) 

Mr. Wilde told me, that in 1829, in the iMnd of Anastatio, 
opposite SL AugUjgtine. jn Florida, he s a w orte still ta ll er, p r o ba^ 
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into the south of Spain frtftn Africa. The tree is seventy. or 
eighty years old, for Pere Antoine, a Roman Catholia priest, 
who died about twenty years agq^ at the age of eighty, told Mr. 
Bringier that he planted it himself, when he was young. In his 
will he provided, that they who succeeded to this lot of ground 
should forfeit it if they cut down the palm. Wishing to know 
something of Pere Antoine's history, I asked a Catholic Creole, 
who had a great veneration for him, when Jbe died. He said, it 
could never be ascertained, because, after he became very emaci- 
, ated^he walked the streets like a mummy, and gradually dried 
up, ceasing at last to move ; but his flesh never decayed, or em- 
itted any disagreeable odour. 

Fig. 8. 




-^^«^*^i^f=i3B^g*^g^.f '^ 



Pin AnUint't DaU-palm (Pkmnix dactfliftn). 

If the people here Aurish to adorn their metropolis with a striking 
eonament, such as the northern cities can never emulate, let them 
fUnt in one of their public squares an avenue of these date-palms. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Kxcursion from New Orleans to the Mouths of the River. — Steam-Boat 
iVccider.ts. — River Fogs. — Successive Growths of Willow on River Bank. 
— Pilot-Station of the Balize.^-Lighthou^ destroyed by Hurricane. — 
Reeds, Shells, and Birds on Mud-Banks. — Drift- Wood .—Difficulty of 
estimating the annual Increase of Delta. — Action of Tides and Currents. 
. — Tendency in the old Soundings to be restored. — Changes of Mouths in 
a Century inconsiderable. — Return to. New Orleans. — Battle-Ground. — 
Sugar-Mill. — Contrast of French and Anglo- Americaiv Races. — Causes 
of Difference. — State and Progress of Negroes in Louismna. 

Feb. 28, 1846. — Before my arrival at New Orleans, I had 
resolved to visit the mouths of the Mississippi, and see the banks 
of sand, mud, and drift timber, recently formed there during the 
annual inundations. Dr. William Carpenter, although in full 
practice as a physician, kindly offered to accompany me, and his 
knowledge of botany and geology, as well as his amiable manners, 
made him a most useful and agreeable cdmpanion.* 

I had heard much of thesdangers of the Mississippi, and even 

before I left New England, sofiie of^my friends, partly in jest, 

and partly for the sake of inspiring me with due caution, in the 

iShoice of vessels and captains, had told me endless stories of the 

risks we should run. One of them presented to mej^a newspaper, 

containing a formidable array of last year's casualties. Fifty 

vessels had been snagged, twenty-seven sunk, inxteen had burst 

ytheir boilers, fifteen had been run into by other vessels, thirteen 

destroyed by fire, ten wrecked, and seven cut through by ice.- 

This enumeration was followed by an account of the number of 

persons drowned or injured. Another friend called my attention 

to a-form of advertisement, not uncommon in the St. Louis papers, 

headed thus, " A fine opportunity of going below." This, he 

explained, " doef| not mean going to the bottom, as you might 

♦^ThTs^excellent ITa tur al irt, I Tpgret to say, died aoeraftwwttfd, in the- 



prime of life, at New Orleans, in 1848. 
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STEAM -BOAT ACCIDENTS. [CBi,\ XXIX. 

IlVurrfv?"''^'' ^Tr^". *" " '"y '"' "•"»»' - -Probable 
««uU of y«« voyage), >ut,t merely signifies -going do™ the 

nver. Another offered this piece of advice, " When you are 

«o.„g w,th an opposition steam-boat, or chasing her, Z Z 

.th« pa«,engers are cheering the captain, who is sittil^n the 

oau from the eagine. and Iok no time, espeoiaUy if y„u hear the 
eaptain exola.m, -Fire „p bo,,, put on «,e riin rsh^uld a 
«rvant ca^^i out. .Those gentlemen who have not paid their 
pwsage wOl pl.,.e to go to the ladies' cabin.' obey the^umm^s 

hended. .. Why to the hdies's cabin ?" said I. " BeoauM it 
.. Ae «fe end of fte boat, and they are getting anxio^Tfo" the 
personal security of those who have not yet paid thek- doUa™ 

m advance, lor ri.ould you fiUl overboard during a „oe. aji t^ 
watoh cr«. «.t to the cap.«n . A pa^nger Zrbo"rf - ZZ 
a*. -Ha, he pari hu paswigo 3> and if he receive, aa answer in 
the affirmative, he wiU call out, ' Go ahead i- " " 

I shaU explain in the aequel why th« dangw ef aooident. in 
the present state of tke navigation: is by ne'Wn.TZi^ 
«at»t«a^ table, make it appea, at . di«Le ; but eeS^ 

««ard the warning, I had ,«»ivod » idle « «uc^ &, 

Wave rteamer, Dr. Carpenter wa« rooemmended by a friend 
to go by preference m a. rival boat, just ready to .tart lor Z 
Bah«. which he said wa. ,»fer. We aceordinelv w«n7iii! 
he, and she «Uled firrt. Eight hour. afteZHhUeTvC 
waituig, a. I thought, an uuoon«,ionable time, at k landiur\^ 
a Creole proprietor, who w«i by no me«« inclined to te Ta 
hurry, wa. embarking himself and some bUck wrvants. ^ " w 
he nval .teamer come up very dowly. No .ooner h^ ThT 
J«n«i US than aU her pas«,ngen poured into our steant ^d 
told us they had been in the greate.t alarm, their sTa^p^ 
having buret; but, most providentially, they had all 2!Z 
wi th o ut s en ou . injury If I had uut ali^d, Wi^utTa^O 
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miles in southern steamboftts, since leaving South Carolina, with- 
out a miacfeanpe, I might havQ looked on thi» adventure as very 
A otninous. 

The greater part of New Orleans would he annually over. 
flowed by the river, but for the ♦•levee," an artificial embank- 
ment, eight or nine feet high, which protects the city. Tliia 
levee became less and less elevated as we descended the stream. 
We saw the buildings pf several sugar platitations just behind it, at 
a short distaiwje from the edge of the bank. When we had gone 
about twenty mU^B, below the bend called the English turn, I 
was struck with the resemblance of the Mississippi to the Savan- 
nah, Alabama, and Altamaha rivers; where they flow through 
a broad alluvial plain, with no bluffs in sight. The swamps on 
both sides, although several feet lower than the riyer banks, have 
Ijie aspect, as before stated, of wooded eminences. ^ 
• The distance from New Orleans to the great pilot-station at 
the mouth of the yiver, called the Balize, is about 80 miles by 
hud, and 110 by water. We had been told we should reach 
our destination before night ; but we were scarcely half way, 
when we cast anchor in a dense fog, followed in t^e course of 
the night, by much lightning and rain. We found the tempera- 
ture of the water to be 46° Fahrenheit, while that of the air had 
varied, in the course pf twenty-four hours, from 50° to 75°. This 
difference between the temperature of the water and air, often 
amounting to 30° Fahrenheit, gives rise to the fogs which prevail 
at this season. The river flowing from the north, where there is 
now much ice and snow, is always much' colder, and I am in- 
formed by pilots, that as fa? as the Mississippi water can be 
traced, by its oolof, into the gulf, it is commonly oove^, in the 
spring, with dense fog, while the atmosphere is clear on each 
Bide. These fogs are generated in the same manner as ordinary 
clouds, by the mixture of two currents of air of different degrees 
of temperature. The river cools the air in contact with its sur- 
face, and this colder layer of air mingling wTth the warmer layer 
immediately over it, causes the fog to begm to form close to the 
water. Hence it is jreguen tly confined Ag th e b ed of the jivfliy=^ 
not spreading *t all over the banks. The upper surface is often 
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as well defined as if it were a bed of liqulaHostead of vapor, and 
the cabin, roof, and funnels of a steamer may be seen moving 
along perfectly unobscured, while the hull and lower parts are 
as completely hidden as if buried beneath the turbid water on 
jjjfrich it floats. The pilot, too, from the upper deck, can often 
^ee the shore and landmarks with perfect clearness; and steer his 
vessel with safety, while the passengers on the cabin deck can see 
nothmg beyond the sides of the boat. The fogs form sometimes 
whatever be the quarter from which the wind blows, but are 
more frequent when it is from the south, as the air is then the 
warmest. Pieces of ice rarel/ floated down below Natchez 
350 miles above the Balize ;/but, in some seasons, they have 
been knowta to reach the gulf itself. 

Next morning we weighed anchor, and passed Fort Jackson 
formerly Fort St. Philip, thirty-tjiree miles above the Balize' 
At several points, where we stoppedfor passengers. Dr. Carpenter 
, and 1 knded. The wood consisted of live oaks bearing bunches 
of misletoe, cypress hung with Spanish moss, elms, alders, and the 
red maple; also a species of myrica,' twenty feet high, and nu- 
merous wild vines, and other climbers, on the trees. At Bayou 
Liere, there was a dense growth of a fan-palm (CImmcErops 
adansmta), from eight td thirteen feet high, and a log-cabin 
thatched with its leaves, aflbrding good shelter from the heaviest 

'*;f\. ?"" ?,^, ^'°"'''^ "^^'^ numerous land-crabs (GeUmmusY 
called here fiddlers, which ran into their holes as we approached 
and a few small lizards, and a frog {Rami pipicus), which in 
the mght, had so shrill and clear a note, that we heard it two 
miles off: The spring is so backward that few flowers are in 
bloon^, and we congratulated ourselves on escaping all annoyance 
from musquitoes. At the water's edge I picked up several nuts 
ot the Carya aquatica, and many pieces of pumice as large as 
apples, which must have come from the Rocky Mountains and 
are intetesting, as reminding ofae of the fact, that volcanic regions 
are drained by the western tributaries of the Mississippi But I 
could not find a single emj^ty land-shell, or helix, such as the 
Rhine and many other rivers bring down, and am tol d that nono 
^kft»nl^Jt wrth-burrcdin th&reeeirt aep»sife of the delta,^ ~ T 
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The B^orm of the preceding night had driven many sea-gulls 
up the river, which now followed our steamer, darting down to 
the water to snatch, up pieces of apple or meat, or whatever we 
threw to them. After passing Fort Jackson, all trees disap- 
peared, except a few low willowg. We then entered that long 
promontory, or tongue of land, if such it^pan be called, which 
consists simply of the broad river, flowing between narrow banks, 
protruded for so many miles into the Gulf of Mexico. Each 
bank, including the swamps behind it, is about 200 or 300 
yards wide, covered with dead reeds, among which we saw many 
tall, white cranes feeding, as in a flooded, meadow, and as con- 
spicuous as sheep. The landscape on either side was precisely 
similar, and -most singular, consisting of blue sky, below which 
were the dark-gr^n waters of the Gulf, lighted up by a brilliant 
sun ; then the narrow band of swanip, covered with dead reeds, 
and, in the foreground, a row of pale-green willows, scarcely re- 
flected in the yellow, turbid water of the river. Occasiohally 
large merchant-vessels, some three-masted, were towed up by 
steam-tugs, through the slack water, near the bank. How the 
river can thus go to sea as it were, and yet continue for centuries 
to preserve the same channel, in spite of storms and hurricanes, 
which have more than once in the last hundred yeara caused the 
waters of the Gulf to break over its banks, seems, at first, incom- 
prehensible, till we remember that we have here a powerful body 
of fresh water flowing in a valley more than a hundred feet deep, 
with vasts moimds of mud and sand on each side, and that" th« 
«ea immediately adjoining is comparatively shallow. 

The growth of willows on that side of the stream where the 
land is gaining on the water, is often so formal and regular, that 
they look like an artificial plantation. In the front row are 
young saplings just rising out of the ground, which is formed of 
silt, thrown down within the last two or three years. Behind 
them is an older growth from four to eight feet high. Still far- 
ther back is seen a third row twenty-five feet high, and some- 
times in this manner five tiers, each overtopping the other, show- 
ing the gradual formation of th e bank, w hich inclinea upward, 
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~BU^ flood.. Wh.ta . g«„ of land i. th». tUting ptao, „„ „„e 
«de, th. nver u cuttu* into mnd undarmioing the o^rite bank 
oft™ .. the rate rf ten feo, *, ™o« in . year. TlTmort W 
mon willow 1. Sahx mgra. bat Dr. C.rpent«rN«U, mo the« y 
» larer .pec« (&dtx longifolia) mteimoed. I iSglred how it 
happonod that m,„..„f th6« tree. wen. old. ^though Mmerpart 
of the bank, on which they grew are known to be rf considerable 
"tiqaity. My companion .aid, -that in mir.hy place, th^" 
Sahx mgra u not a long.li,od tn», rarely lasting more than 
twenty-ave or thirty year.." j uug more wan 

rJL 'r**?' ".iT" W»"''«l ^ B^. even the« willow. 
ce.«d to «lom the margin of thcriver. which wa. then rimply 

*«ncc of the river wa. at thre* ™all idandiPSffiTZB exi.ted 
where Uii, p,lo« .rtatmn now rtaftd.. It continued, to be the 
^Z7^ ""t.^ °' "" Mi«itaippi'for about a quarter rf a c^! 
tajy later. The pre«,nt village. oaUed the Balize. ha. a pifit 
lafon of more than 450 souU. among whom there are mZ- 

^f/th. The •«,„«. are built on pile. dJiven.into the mud-bank. 
and th, greater part of them moorod, like^p., u> .trong ancC'- 
wbenever a hurricane i, apprihended. They have noTerrf tte 
nver. which «»reely ri«. ri, inche. during ite greatest" ll 

a^d D* r."*"' ^"^^ *« G-Jf '!«' "ix feet.\. in the year iTs' 
and » fart ha. been the inoreaeo of the populati-Tn of late that 
ftere are «=arcely boat, enough. a.,one of^L pilo^ «„?^d' t* 
™tiot «™*«P«P^..houldth. water. ri«> ^in te tCell 
vatioB They might, however, ewape on drift timber, which 
^u^here. previded they had time te choo» the Toret^^ 
W^>,'./ ."^ °^"^ ?"'y '»'W, 'aft. of wood „ water- 

Although the chimney of our .teamer wa. not loftv it .tood 
higher than the hou«. ; bat in order te obtain a wiS„ ™L™„t 



B-rnM wuBM un puuM war« watching for vcsmI., with their 
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telescopei. From this elevation Wd gaw, fa* to the south', the 
Hghthouse, situated at what il now the priipteipal entrance of the 
river. The pilots told tli, that the old lighthotise, of solid brick- 
work, eighty-seven feet high, erected on " the south point," was 
destroyed by a hurricane in the winter of 1839. ' The keeper 
was s^yed, although he was in the building 4br forty-eight hours 
before it fell, and, during the whole time, it, vil^rated frightfully 
to and fro. Much ^f the low banks, then feotmding the river, 
"were «wept aWay, but have since been restored. ' 

To the eastward aU was sea ; turning to the north, or toward 
New Orleans ^nd the delta, I could dfiscover no more signs- of 
the existef^e of a eontinent than when looking Southward or 
^ward the lighthouue. ' In the west, Bird Island, covered with 
trees, wlw more conspicuous. ' An old pilot told us it was inhab- 
ited by Wrge deer, and was f'verj^ high land." "How high 
above the sea ?" said I. «^ Three or four feet," he replied ; and 
as if so startling an assertion required the confirmation of several 
witnesses, he appealed to the bydttanders, who assented, saying, 
" It is ail that, for it was only just covered during the great hur- 
ri(5|ine." And well may such an elevation command respect in 
a town where all the foundations of the houses are under water, 
and where the value of each site is measured by the number <Jf 
inches or feet within whieh a shoal rises to the suri&ce of the sea. 

It was a^ curious sight to behold seventy or more dwellings, 
erects on pilto, among- reeds half as high ais the housed, and 
» which often grew close to them, most.of the buildings communi- 
cating with an ~ outhottse by a wooden bridge thrown over a 
swamp or pool of water, sometimes fresh and tometimes. brackish. 
On one side of the. main channel, which our steamer had entered, 
was built a lohg wooden pktform, made of planks, resting on 
sliles, which served for a promenade. There we saw the pilots' 
^vive8 and daughters, and among them the belles of the plaoe« 
'«rell dressed, and accompanied by their pet dog«, taking their i 
'ivening Walk. . f . ** 

March i.— Having engaged a boat. Dr. Carpenter And t set 
'iut on an excursion to examine the bayous or channels between 
tfie mud baaks. The first stroke "of the oars carrieS^us into t£e 
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midstof a donM crop of taU reeds. This plkM (Arunl phrag. 
mttu) 1. an anivaal, and inhabit, fresh-water Xrarn^ L we 
founi^^y d«uJ barnacles attached to them, showi^ that, in 
the course of the year, when the river is W, the salt Iter pr" 
vails here, so that these marine cirripeda have time to Ibe dwel- 

tw i 1,'S*/'?'"^? "***• *""* '" ""''"* «»■«>"'» '"HI", till 
they ire killed by the ret^rniag fresh water. We cluld only 

detect one sheU mhabitindth4ie.mud banks, a species of JLC 



But I ani told ihnbgm^Gkiaiodon is found in thel braokidi 
water, a short dist^ ^uT^ It was also slated ItTS 
eighteen mJerMtenff Jf so,uthwest and northwest (M«e,. or 
extreme mju^ the pver, there are banks of seJS of 
vanous specks. Twiththe.arundo was intermixed a till rush or 
reed-mace (Typha), somewhat resembling the bulrush.rWe g^J 
out and walked on these banks, on which fresh water las st3 
mg, so cold and benumbing to the hands, that We hadUf^^of 
musqmtoes. At almost any other season these insecTwtuina™ 
swarmed here, and tormenwl us greatly. Even th4allLato« 
were mv«,ble, though some'ef them h^ b,ien out a few da™ 
before. Many paths, recently trodden by racoons, wei len T 
traverse the reeds, and there were footiprints of tTrcivet or 
mmk, and of wild cats and water-rats in abundanc^l wl Z 
up severe wh.te heron^ a6d many snipes and curlei and ?he 
boat-tailed grackle (<2Mi5gj«rf„s). f , <uiu me 

Masked up with dnft wood in every, stage of decay, Jome fresh 
and^und, but most of it rotten and^atSr-logged. X^S 
for h^dreds of yards over natural rafTs of thif timberihe Tutn 
titvrf which, tiey say, has sensibly dimimshed since 4 s3e« 
"""^"Slf maclfc-fuel, for it is now intercept^ in lawe 
beforeftfets to New Orleans, and cut into £s for A^ 

We were desirous of obtaining accurate infoimatioj from the 
pilot, respecting the recent advance of ,knd.n the cif C„* 
fi»m such data to calculate the time when the moulh 7 hf 
river were a New Orleans. But I soon found thatP 
lor such a calenktion are notjo bo jr n^ ^u red 



materials 
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Dr. Ciurpenter had brought with him Charlevoix's maps of the 
river iQouthi or "passes," published 112 years ago, and referring 
to the state of things about 130 years jago. We were surprised 
to find how accurately tms survey represents, fer the meet part, 
the number, shape, and fcncm' of the mud-banks and l^yous, or' 
channels, as thejf now eiE^t-axou'nil the Ballze. The pilots, to 
whom we showed the charts, admitted that otie might imagine 
them to have been constructed last year, tirere it not that bars 
had been thrown across the mQuHa of every bayou, because they 
are no longer scoured oiit aa they^ «sed to be when the principal, 
discharge of the Mississippi aras at this poiat. We then went 
within a mile of the old Spj|ish building, called, the Magazine, 
correctly laid down in Charlevcnx's map, and' Aow 600 yards 
nearef the sea than formerly, showing that the mud-banks have 
given way, or that the salt waiK has encroached ih times when 
a smaller body of fresh water fl^been bringii^ down its sedi- 
ment .to this point. . ^p ' ^ * 1 ^ 
The southwest pass is now fte jnincipal entrance ^f the 
JVIississippi, and till lately there ii|is eighteen^feet wa1»r in i|, 
but the channel has grown shalloww by two feet. When it ?ig 
considered that a fleet of the largest nfen-of-war could sail for a 
thousand miles into the interior, wove it" not for the'bars thrown 
across the entrance of each of the is0uths or passes, one can hot 
wonder that eiibrts should have been made to deepen the main 
channel artificially.. But no .human andertaking seems more 
hopeless; for, after a great expenditure of money in 1838 and 
1839, and the' excavation, by means of powerful steam dredges, 
of a deep passage, the river filled up the entire cavity ^itb mud 
during a single flood. . * - 

^ One of the chief-pilots told us, that since 1839, or in six' years, 
he had seen an advance of t]^ prominent mouths of theriver>of 
more than a mile. But Linton, the oldest and most experienced 
of them, admitted that the three passes called the northeast, 
southeast, and southwest, had ih the last twenty-four yeah only 
advanced one mile. each. Even this fact would furnish no ground 
for estimating^ the general rate at which the delta, advances, for 
on eadi ,t)f these narrow -stTiiw-oflaint,TjrTtit'er-bankB, l:lKrBe«?' 
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Would ftiake extdftsiv^e itltbads whetoever the mairtr channel of 
discharge is altered and there is a local relaxation of the river'g 
power. Every year, HM toon as th« flood Seasett re over, the tide 
enters far up each channel, scouring out mud and sand, and 
sweeping away many a Mr, formed during the period of inunda- 
tion. Bringier, an experienced surveyor of Now Orleans, told 
me, that on revisiting the mouths of the Mississippi after an 
interval of forty yearsThe was Surprised to observe how station- 
ary their leading features had remained. Mr. Buubar, also an 
engineer in great practice Jtt Louisiana, assured me that on com- 
paring the soundings lately made by him with those laid down 
in the French maps of Sieur Diron, published in 1740, ho found 
the changes to be quite inconsiderable. Oh questioning the 
pilots on the subject, they stated that the changes from year to 
yeir are great, but are no measure whatever of those worked out 
in a long period, for there seems to be a tendency in the action 
of the tides and river to restore the old soundings. 

Captain Grahame, also a government surveyor, on comparing 
the northeast pass with the charts njade a century before, found 
it had not advanced more than a ^rter of a mijie, and that in 
the same interval the principal variations at the pass k Loutre 
had consisted in the filling up of some bayous. Even if we could 
assume that the progress of the whole delta in twenty-five years 
was as great as that assigned by Linton to one or two narrow 
channels and banks, it would have takien several thousand years 
for the river to adv^ance from New Orleans to the Balize ; but 
when we take into our account the whole breadth of the delta, or 
that part of it which has advanced beyond the general coast-lino 
dbove 100 miles across, we must allow an enormous period of 
time for its accumulation. 

The popular belief in New Orleans, that the progress of the 
banks near the mouths of the river has b^en very rapid, arises 
partly from the nature of the evidence given by witnesses in the 
law courts, in cases of insurance. When a ship is lost, the usual 
line of defense on the part of the pilots, whether for themselves 

f&oali; 8E2S^ng their places so fast, that no blame attaches to any 
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one for running a vessel aground. To exaggerate rather than 
underrate, the quantity of sediment newly deposited by the river, 
is the bias of each witness, although their statements may in the 
main be correct ; for in the contest annually carried on between 
the river and the s^a, there is unquestionably a vast amount of 
destruction and renovation of mud-banks and sand bars. In 
these changes the action of the tide, and the power of the break 
ers during storms, and a strong marine current, all play their part. 
There seem to be -well-authenticated accwints of anchors cast 
up from a depth of several fathoms near the mouths of the river, 
and heavy itones sunk sixteen feet deep, and found afterward high 
and dry on shoals. The ballast also of several wrecked vessels, 
the submergence of which, in two or three fathoms water, had 
been ascertained, have in like manner been thrown up, above 
high water mark, on newly formed islands. 

All the pilots agree, that when the Mississippi is at its height, 
it pours several streams of fresh water, tinged with yellow sedi- 
ment, twelve or more miles into the gulf, beyond its mouths. 
These streams floating over the heavier salt water, spread out 
into broad superficial sheets or layers, which the keels of vessels 
plough through, turning up a fiirrow of clear blue water, form- 
ing a dark streak in the middle of the ship's wake. I infer, 
therefore, that both in the summer, when the swollen river is 
turbid and depositing mud, and in the winter, when the sea ia 
making reprisals on the delta, there is a large amount of fine sed- 
iment dispersed far and wide, and carried by currents to the deeper 
and more distant parts of the Gulf To this dispersing power I 
shall recall the reader's attention in a future 'chapter, when di»r 
cussing the probable antiquity of the deltai«^> ..^ 

March 2. — We returned to New Orleans in the same steamer. 
It is remarkable that for more than 150 miles above the Balize, 
there is only one of those great bends in the course of the Missis- 
sippi, which are so general a character of its channel north of 
New Orleans. The exception is the great sweep called the English 
Turn. Mr. Forshey imputes this difference in the shape of the 
bed of the river to the distinct circumstances under which a 
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raised above the level of the sea, or when it is forming its bed, 
as to the south of New Orleans, below the sea-level. 

Above the English Turn, and within a few miles of the me- 
tropolis, I landed on the famous battle-groimd, where the English, 
in 1815, were defeated, and saw the swamp through which the 
weary soldiers were required to drag their boats; on emerging from 
which, they were fired upon by the enemy, advantageously 
placed on the higher ground, or river-bank. -The blunder of the 
British commander is sufficiently obvious even to one unskilled in 
military affairs. They are now strengthening the levee at this 
point, for the Mississippi is threatening to pour its resistless cur- 
rent through this battle-ground, as, in the delta of the Gangea, 
the Hoogly is fast sweeping away the celebrated field of Plassy. 

At one of the tttadings on the left bank of the river. Dr. Car- 
penter went with j^ to see a large sugar-mill j in the management 
of which an *j^*ig^o- American proprietor had introduced all the 
latest improvements. There was machinery, worked by steam, 
for pressing the juice out of the sugar-canes, and large boilers and 
coolers, with ducts for the juTce to flow down into enormous vats. 

We heard much of the injury done to the sugar plantations 
and gardens by the cocoa, or nut grass ( Cyperus hydra), which 
I had seen springing up even in the streets of New Orleans be- 
tween the pavement stones. It increases by suckers as well as 
by sped ; but it is only of late years that it has ravaged Louisi- 
ana. If horses be brought from an estate where this plant is 
known to exist, their hoofs are carefully cleaned, lest the soil, ad- 
hering to them should introduce some fibers or tubers of this 
scourge. 

Although impatient to return to the city, we could not help 
being amused when we learnt that our boat and all its passengers 
were to be detained till some hogsheads of sugar were put on 
board, some of the hoops of which had got loose. A cooper had 
been sent for, who was to hammer them on. " You may there- 
fore go over the sugar-rnill at. your leisure." I observed that all 
whoso native tongue was English, were indignant at the small 
value which the captain seemed to set on their time ; but the 
o reo l e ma jor i ty, who spok^ Fronoh, were in ex dvUen t humor. 
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party of them was always playing whist in the cabin, and the rest 
looking on. When summoned to disembark at their respective 
landings, they were in no haste to leave us, wishing rather to 
finish the rubber. The contrast of the two races was truly di- 
verting, just what I had seen in Canada. Whenever we were 
signaled by a negro, and told to halt "till Master was ready," 
I was sure to hear some anecdote from an Anglo-Saxon passen- 
ger in disparagement of the Creoles. "North of New Orleans," 
said one of my companions, " the American captains are begin- 
ning to discipline the French proprietors into more punolual 
habits. Last summer, a senator of Louisiana having forgotten 
his great-coat, sent back his black servant to bring it from his 
villa, expecting a first-rate steamer, with several hundred people 
on board, to wait ten or fifteen minutes for him. When, to his 
surprise, -the boat started, he took the captain to task in great 
wrath, threatening never to enter his vessel again." 

My attention was next called to the old-fashioned make of the 
French ploughs; " On this river, as on the St. Lawrence*" said 
an American, "the French had a fair start of us by more than a 
century. They obtained possession of all the richest lands, yet 
are now fairly distanced in the. race. When they get into debt, 
and sell a farm on the Jyghest land next the levee, they do not 
migrate to a new region farther west, but fall back somewhere 
into the low grounds near the swamp. There they retain all 
their antiquated usages, seeming to hate innovation. To this day 
they remain rooted in those parts of Louisiana where the mother 
country first planted her 4 wo colonies two centuries ago, and they 
have never swarmed off, or founded a single new settlement. 
JThey never set up a steam-engine for their sugar-mills, have tak- 
en no part in the improvement of steam navigation, and when a 
railway was proposed in Opelousas, they opposed it, because they 
feared it would 'let the Yankees in upon them.' When a rich 
proprietor was asked why he did not send his boy to college, he 
replied, ' Because it would cost me 450 dollars a year, and I shall 
be able to leave my son three more negroes when I die, by not 
incurring that expense.' " Dr. Carpenter informed me, that the 
b^Tslature of LoTriBiana grants wt^ ofaafler for a mwiii"^ 
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cal college in the Second Municipality, which now, in the year 
1846, numbers one hundred students, and is about to become the 
medical department of a new university.. The Creoles were so 
far stimulated by this example, as to apply also for a charter for a 
Frencji College in the First Municipality. It was granted in the 
same year, but has remained a dead letter to this day. 

One of the passengers had been complaining to me, that a Cre- 
ole always voted for a, creole tsandidate at an election, however 
lAuch he differed from him in political i)pinion8, rather than sup- 
port an Anglo-^axon of his own party. I could not help saying 
that I should be tempted to do the same, if I were of French ori- 
gin, and heard my race as much run down as I had done since. 
I left the Balize. 

A large portion of the first French Settlers in Louisiana came 
ftom Canada, and I have no doubt Gayarre is right in affirming 
that they have remained comparative!} stationary, because they 
carried out with them, front/ the mothel- country, despotic maxims 
of government, coupled with extreme iritolerance in their religious 
opinions. The bigotry which checked! the growth of the infant 
oofony was signally displayed, when hl^mn XIV. refused to per- 
mit 400 Huguenot families, who ha4 Med to South Carolina, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, to be incorporated 
among the new settlers on the Mississippi.* 

Notwithstanding the marked inclination of the Anglo-Saxons 
to seek no other cause than that of race to account for the alleged 
stationary condition of the Creoles, I was glad to find that one of 
the most intelligent qitizens of New Orleans took a more hopeful 
and less fatalist view of the matter. " I observe," he said, " that 
those Frdnch emigrants who have come out to us lately, espe- 
cially the Parisians, are pushing their way in the world with as 
much energy as any of our race ; so T conclude that the first 
settlers in Canada and Louisiana quitted Europe too soon, before 
the great Revolution of 1792 had turned the Frenchman into a 
progressive being." 

Among the Creoles with whom I came in contact, I saw many 
whose manners were most polite and^greeable, and I felt as I 
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had done toward the Canadian «« habitants," that I should have 
had more pleasure in associating with them than with a large 
portion of their Anglo-American rivals, who, from a greater Tead- 
iness to welcome new ideas, are more likely to improve, and will 
probably outstrip them in knowledge and power. 

When we sat down to dinner in the cabin, one of the creoles^^ 
of very genteel appearance, was so dark that I afterward asked 
an American, out of curiosity, whether he thought my neighbor 
at table had a dash of negro blood in his veins. He said he had 
been thinking so, and it had made him feel very uncomfortfble 
during dinner. I was so unprepared for this manifestation of 
anti-negro feeling, that I had difficulty in keeping my counte- 
nance. The same messmate then told me that the slaves had 
lately risen on an estate we were just passing, on the right bank 
of the ri;ver, below New Orleans, but had been quickly put down. 
He said that the treatment of them had greatly improved within 
the last eight years, keeping pace steadily with the improved civ- 
ilization of thfe whites. The Creoles, he said, fed their negroes 
well, but usually gave them no beds, but blankets only to lie 
down upon. They were kind in their feelings toward them ; but, 
owing to their improvident habits, they secured no regular med- 
ical attendance, and lost more black children than the American 
planters, 

I afterward remarked that the growth of New Orleans seemed 
to show that a large city may increase and flourish in a slave 
state ; but Dr. Carpenter and Mr. M^'ilde both observed, that the 
white race has been superseding the negroes. Ten years ago, 
say they, all the draymen of New Orleans, a numerous class, and 
the cabmen, were colored. Now, they are nearly all white. 
The servants at the great hotels were formerly of the African, 
now they are of the European race. Nowhere is the jealousy 
felt by thjr Irish toward the negroes more apparent. According 
to some estimates, in a permanently resident population not mu^ 
exceeding 80,000, there are only 22,00Q»colored persons, and a 
large proportion of these are free. 

Qve ^a doo^in the principal street of New Orleans we read 
Thr fflseriptiori, ^^Kegroes on safe here." It is liaturar that 
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Bouthemen should not be aware how much a foreigner is shocked 
at tWs public mode of treating a large part of the population as 
mefe chattels. 

The following is an advertisement copied verbatim from a 
Natchez paper : — 

" NINETY NEGROES FOR SALE. ^ i 

"I have about ninety negroes, just arrived from Richmond, 
Virginia, consisting of field hands, house servants, carriage drivers, 
two^seamstresses, several very fine cooks (females), and one very 
fine^neat cook (male), one blacksmith, one carpenter, and some, 
excellent mules and excellent wagons and harness, and one very 
fine riding horse — all of which I will sell at the most reasonable . 
prices. I have made arrangements in Richmond, Va., to have 
regular shipments every month, and intend to keep a good stock 
on hand of every description of servants during the season. 

" John D. James. 
" Natchez, October lr6-tf." # 

<In a St, Louis paper, I read, in the narrative of a steamboat 
collision, the following passage : — " We learn that the passengers, 
with few exceptions, lost all their efl^ects ; — one gentleman in 
particular lost nine negroes (who were on deck) and fourteen 
horses." 

Among the laws recently enacted in Louisiana, I was glad to 
8e« one to prevent persons of color exiled from other, s>tes, or 
transported for some offense, from becoming citizens. In spite of 
such statutes, the negro-exporting portions of the Union will al- 
\^y8 make the newer states play in some degree the part of penal 
settlements. 

Free blacks are allowed to be witnesses in the courts here, in 
cases where white men are concerned, a privilege they do not en- 
joy in some free states, as in Indiana ; but they do not allow 
free blacks to come and settle^here, and say they have been com- 
pelled to adopt this precaution by the abolitionists, 
^n intelligent Louisianian said to me, «'Were we to emnnpi- 
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Indians, they would be a doomed race ; but there can be no doubt 
that white labor is more profitable even in this climate." " Then, 
why do you not encourage it ?" I asked. " It must be the work 
of time," he replied ; " the prejudices of owners have to be over- 
come, and the sugar and cotton crop is easily lost, if not taken in 
at once when ripe ; the canes being damaged by a slight frost, 
and the cotton requiring to be picked dry as soon as mature, and 
being ruined by rain. Yery lately a planter, five miles below 
New Orleans, having resolved to dispense with slave labor, hired 
one hundred Irish and German emigrants at very high wages. 
In the middle of the harvest they all struck for double pay. No 
others were to be had, and it was impossible to purchase slaves 
in a few days. In that short time he lost produce to the value 
often thousand dollars," 

A rich merchant of Pennsylvania, who was boarding at the 
St. Louis Hotel, showed me a letter he had just received from 
Philadelphia, in which his correspondent expressed a hope that 
his feelings had not often been shocked by the sufferings of the 
slaves. "Doubtless," said the writer, "you must have often 
witnessed great horrors." The Philadelphian then told me, that 
after residing here several years, and having a strong feeling of 
the evils as well as impolicy of slavery, he had never been forced 
to see nor hear of any castigation of a slave in any establishment 
with which he had intercourse. " Once," he added, " in New 
Jersey (a free state) he remembered having seen a free negro child 
whipped by its master." The tale of suffering to which his 
Pennsylvanian correspondent particularly alluded, was not authen- 
tic, or, at least, grossly exaggerated. It had been copied from 
the abolitionist papers of the north into the southern papers, 
sometimes with and sometimes without comment ; for such libels 
are hailed with pleasure by the Perpetualists as irritating the feel- 
ing of that class of slave-owners who are most anxious to advance 
the welfare and education of the negroes. 

We ascertained that Miss Martineau's story of Madame Lalau- 
rie's cruelty to her slaves was perfectly correct. Instances of such 
savage conduct are rare, as was indeed suff iciently proved by t he 
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lady settled here told me, she had promised to set free her two 
female colored servants at her death. I asked if she had no fear 
of their poisoning her. " On the contrary," she replied, •• they 
would be in despair were I to die." 

One of the familie8,^which we visited at New Orleans was 
plunged in grief by the death of a little negro girl, suddenly car- 
ried off by a brain fever, in the house. She was the daughter of 
a domestic servant, and the sorrow for her loss was such as might 
have been felt for a relation. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Voyage from New Orleans to Port Hudson.— The Coast, Villas, and Gar- 

dens.— Cotton Steamers. — Flat Boats, — Crevassed and Ipundations. 

Decrease of Steamboat Accidents. — Sni^-Boat. — Musquitoes. — Natural 
Rafts.— Bartram on buried Trees at Port Hudson. — Dr. Carpenter's Ob- 
servations. — Landslip described. — Ancient Subsidence in the Delta fol- 
lowed by an upward Movement, deducible from the buried Forest at 
Port Hudson. 

March 10, 1846. — On leaving New Orleans, I made ar- 
rangements for stopping to examine the bluff at Port Hudson, 

160 miles up the river, where I was to land in the night, from 
the Rainbow steamer, while my wife started in another boat, 
the Magnolia, to go direct to the more distant port of Nat- 
chez. If a lady is recommended to the captain of one of these 
vessels she feels herself under good protection, and needs no other 

escoU ) but Mr. Wilde introduced my wife to Judge , who 

kindly undertook to take charge of heir, and see her to the hotel 
at Natchez. The Rainbow ascended the river at the rate of 
eleven miles an hour, keeping near the bank, where the force of 
the current was broken by eddies, or where the backwater was 
sometimes running in our favor. Occasionally her speed was 
Suddenly checked, when it became necessary to cross the stjream 
on reaching a point where the current was setting with its full 
force against the bank along which we had been sailing. In 
spite of such delays, the rate of going up is only one-third less 
than *going down the stream. The recent introduction of sep- 

rate engines to work each of the wheels greatly economizes 
the time spent in the landing of passengers. The boat may be 
turned round or kept stationary with more facility, when each 
wheel can, be moved in an opposite direction. In this part of 
the- Mississippi, and at this season, the points where passengers 
can be set ashore are very numerous, the water being often forty 
leet deep close to the banks But there are certain regular places 
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of disembarkation, the approach to which is announced by ringing 
a large bell, - • " 

A great propoi^tion of the trees are still leafless, the willowp, 
cypresses, and red maples being no more advanced than I h^d 
seen them at Mobile in the third week of February. The gar- 
dens continue to be gay with the blossoms of the peach and plum- 
't^es. As our vessel wound its way round one great bend after 
another, we often savT directly before us the dome of the St. Charles 
'and the tower ^f St. Patrick's, and were saiUng toward them after 
I thought we had already taken a last look at them far astern. 
In the fii%t seven hours we made sixty miles, including stoppages. 
We wer^^assing along what is called " the coast," or that part 
of the pssissippi which is protected by a levee above the metrop- 
olis. A.f reat many handsome country houses, belonging to the 
proprietors of sugar plantations, give a cultivated aspect to this 
region, and the scenery is enlivened by a prodigious number of 
schooners and large steamers sailing down from the Ohio and Red 
i rivers, heavily laden with^^otton. This cotton has already been 
;,^ much compressed when made up int^^bales ; but it rfndergoes, at 
- N„ew Orleans, still greatejr pressure, by steam power, to diminish ' 
Its bulk before embarkation for Liverpool. » 

The captain calculated that within the first seven hours after 
we left the wharf, in the Second Municipality, we had passed no 
less than ten thousand balbs 'going down the river, each bale 
worth thirty.five dollars at/present prices, and the value of the 
whole, therefore, amounting to 350,000 dollars, or 73,500^. 
^ sterling. All this merchandize would reach the great emporium 
within twenty hours of the time of our passing it. Before we 
lost sight of the city, we saw a large flat boat drifting down in 
the middle of the current, steered by means of a large oar at the 
stem. It was laden with farm produce, and had come about 
two thousand miles, from near Pittsburg, on the Ohio. I had 
first observed this kind of craft on my way to the Balize, meet- 
ing near Fort Jackson a boat without a single inmate, thirty-five 
feet long, and built of stout planks, with a good roof It was 
driftmg alon g on its way to t he Gulf of Me xico, th^ n^.j hav^ 
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.great city. He himself had probably returned to the north in a 
steamer ;Tiaving fouad the substantiaLfloating mansion, in which 
he had lived for several week^ or months, quite UDiileaWe al- 
though containing so much good timber shaped into planks ' It 
18 jthe duty of the wharfinger, at New Orleans to see that the 
river IS not blocked up with such incumbrances, and to set them 
adrift. After wandenng for several hundred miles in the Gulf 
they are sometimes cakt ashore* at Pensacola. ' 

Soon afterward, whfen we were taking in wood at a landing 
I entered another of these flat boats, just arrived there, and dis- 
coveted that it wa^ a shop, containing all kinds of grocery and 
other .provisions, tea, sugar, lard, cheese, flout, b^ef. and whiskey. 
It was fomished with a chimney, and I was surprised to see a 
large family of inmates in two spacious cabins, for no one would 
suspect these boats to be so roomy below water, as they are 
usually sunk deep, in the river by a hea'vy freight. They had a 
fiddle on board, -and were preparing to get up a dance for the 
negroes. -A fellov-travelei^ toldf rtte that these peddlers are com- 
monly called chicHeii'thieves, and, the day after they move ofl^ 
Ihe planters not unfrequently miss many of their fowls. 

Pointing to art old' kvee with a higher embankment newly 
made behind it, the captain told me, that a, breach had been 
made there in 1844, through which the Mississippi burst, inun- 
dating the low cultivated, lands between the highest part ctf the 
bank and the stvamp. In tliis manner, thousands\of vaJuable 
acres were injured. ' He had seen the water rush through ^he^ 
opening at the rate of ten mileSs an hour, sucking-in several flat 
boats, and carrying ^hem over a watery waste into a dense swamp 
forest.. Here the Voyagers might remain entangled among the 
trees unheard of and unheeded ti^ thejr were Btarved, if canoes 
were not sent to traverse the^-Kwamps in evfery direction, in the 
hope of rescuing such wanderers from 'destru(^ion. • . "WJien we 
consider how many hair-breadtk es^apeii thes^ llat boats have 
experienced, — how often they have been nearly run down in the 
night, or even in the day, during dense fogs, ^nd sent to the bot- 
,^mJby c ol l isio n wi th a huge ^ te a mer^ it iaatran^e ^tfr refl e ct 
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W?r '^u^'"^ *^'^'r ^"''^' distance, they shou d be hurried 
into a wilderness, and perish there. 

crevasse forrned m May 1840, and open for eight Uks, durL^g 
wet d T ''f'^'^^'t "" ^""^"^'^ of eighty feet/ Its water! 
S/tt''^ .r"" ^"^^ Pontchartrain. wheJ nothing was 
visible between that great lagoon and the MissLppi but the 
tops of ta 1 cypress. tree^ growing in the morass, Xi'a long „ar, 
narrow." black stripe of earth, being the top of tTe levee wWch 
marked the course of the river. / 

The reader m^y naturally ask why the Mis/issippi, when if 

sea does not continue m the same course, reac^ng the salt water 
m a few miles instead of flowing two hundred miles befrre il 
empties itself into the Gulf I may remark in r^ply. thi the grea 

^mLfT/l/"' " T'""' '^ ^^"^^ fWthLescripton of 
some of the old geographers, on the top of a r/dge in a level plain 

but m a valley from one hundred to two XLd an4 fifty S 



Fig. 9. 
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Sectij.„ of Channel, Banic, Levee, (a and *). and Svvamp, of Mi«Usippl River 

the ar-t^- *. 1 ™^^ ''P'f '"* ^^^ "^^'^y ^"^hi^J^ the river flows 
the artificial levees at the top of the ^anks being seen at a and7 
The ba^s are higher than the bottom of the swamp^ / 'and 
segment ^^' ^^"V^' ''^'' °"^^^°^«' '^' ««-'««r parf of the 
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receive its vast burden of water and mud ; and ff it went to Lake 
1 ontchartram, it would have to excavate a new vaUey like abc 
many times deeper than the bottom of that lagoon 

The levee raised to protect the low grounds from inundation. 
was at first, when we left Ne^^ Orleans, only four feet high 8<; 
as not to impede our view of the country from the deck : but as 
we ascended, both the natural bank and the levee became higher 
and higher, and by the time we had sailed up sixty-five miles I 
could only just see the tops of tall" trees in the swamps. Even 
these were only discernible from the roof of the cabin, of what is 
called the hurricane deck, when wo had gone 100 miles fcom Now' 
Orleans,- >- 

The large waves raised by the rapid movement «f several hun- 
dred steamers, causes the undermining and waste of the banks 
to proceed at a more rapid rate than formerly. The roots also 
of trees growing at the edge of the stream, were very effective 
formerly m holding the soil together, before so much timber had 
been cleared away. Now the banks offfer less resistance to the 
wasting action of the stream. 



The quantity of drift wood 
diminished sensibly within 
of it is now intercepted in t 
and split up into logs by th 



steamboats, which are thus _ 
against which they used formS 




down the current has not 

jffinty years, but nearly all 

|iles above New Orleans, 

supply the furnaces of 

le tiver of the heavy masses 

,. - v—^ump in the night, or round 

which they were forced to steer in the day. There has also been 
a mark^ decrease, of late years, in. the number of snaas. The 
trunks of uprooted trees, so called, get fixed in the mud, having 
sunk with their heavier end to the bottom, and remain slanting 
down the stream, so as to pierce through the bows of vessels saU- 
mg up. A government report just publish&^hows that two 
snag-boats, each having a crew of twenty men, oH of them draw- 
ing four feet, and the other two.feet water, have extracted 700 
snags m four weeks out of the Missouri, and others^ave been at 
work on the Mississippi. When it is remembered that some of 
the most d angCTniia nf *^ '- - • 
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decay under water), it may readily be conceived how much this 
formidable soujce of danger has lessened in the last few years. 
At the season when the rivBr is lowest, grappling irons are firm- 
ly fixed to these snags, and the whole force of the engines in the ^ 
snag-boat is exerted to draw them out of the mud; they are then 
cut into several pieces, and left to float down the stream, but 
part of them being water-logged, sink at once to the bottom. 

Several travelers assure me, that serious accidents are not more 
common now on the Mississippi and its tributaries, when there are 
800 steamers afloat, than twenty years ago, when the number 
of steamers w«^ less than fifty. The increased security arises, 
chiefly, from the greater skill and sobriety of the captains and 
engineers, who rarely run races as formerly, and wh6 usually cast 
anchor during fogs and in dark nights. Such precautions have 
no doubt, become more andtoore imperative, in proportion as the 
steamers have multiplied. On the wide Atlantic, the chances of 
collision in a fog may be slight, but to sail in so narrow a channel 
as that of a river, at the rate of ten miles an hour, unable to see 
a ship's length ahead, with the risk of^ meeting, every moment, 
other steamers* coming down at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
imphes" such recklessness, that one can not wonder that navigators 
on the western waters have earned the character of setting small 
value on their own and others' lives. Formerly, the most fre- 
quent cause of explosions was a deficiency of water in the boiler ; 
one of the great improvements adopted, within the last five yearsi 
for preventing this mischief, is the addition of « separate ^team- 
apparatus for pumping up water, and Securing a regular supply 
by ma/ihinery, instead of trusting to the constant watchfulness ^ 
the engineers. On the whole, it seems to be more dangerous to 
travd by lafad, in a new country, than by river steamers, and 
some who have survived repeated joumeyings in stage-coaches, 
show U8 many scars. The judge who escorted my wife to 
Natchez, informed her that he had been upset no less than thir- 
teen times. 

On the left bank, about sixty miles above New Orleans, stands 
Jefferaon Coll ege ; a schoolmaster from th» nnrth, HnftflkJntr tn mn 
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of the youths, the inability of southern planters to govern their 
children themselves, and tKeir unwillingness 4o delegate the 
necessary authority to the masters of universities or schools. 
"But they are growing wiser," he said, "and vigorous efforts ' 
are making to improve the discipline in the university of Char- 
lottesville, in Virginia, which has hitherto been tooolax. 

We soon afterward passed a convent on the same bank, and I 
heard praise bestowed on the " Sisters of Charity," for th^ir 
management of a hospital. ^ 

At St. Thomas's Point, about twenty-five miles above New 
Orleans, we passed a fine plantation, which formerly belonged to 
Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, a distinguished member of Con- 
gress, whose acquantaince I made in 1842. There are, I am 
told, neaWy 1000 negroes here, and I am astonished at the large s 
proportion of the colored race settled every where on the land 
bordering the river. The relative value of colored and white 
labor was here, as elsewhere, a favorite theme of conversation, 
when there happened to be passengers on board from the northern 
states. The task of three negroes, they say, in Louisiana, is to 
cut and bind up two cords of wood in a day, whereas, a single 
white man, in the State of New York, prepares three cords daily. 
In packing cotton, the negroes are expected to perform a third 
less work than a white laborer. 

In the afternoon we were overtaken by a heavy thunder-shower, 
the water pouring off the eaves of our cabin roof, in copious streams, 
into the river, through numerous spouts or tin pipes. When the 
rain abated, I saw a fog slowly stealing over parts of the stream, 
for the water was much colder than the air. For some hours we 
were unable to proceed, and the captain informed me, that we 
should remain prisoners until the temperature of the Mississippi 
and that of the atmosphere were more nearly equalized. This, 
he hoped, would happen in one of two ways, either by a renewal 
of rain, which ^would warm the river, or by the wind veering 
round from south to west, Vrhich would cool the air. The latter 
change soon occurred, and we were initantiy released. 

-f was umigfatnisted ny lume uurthememit faaTing esoapeii 
the musquitoes. The captain said, " that they who Are acclimat- 
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ized, suffer no longer from the bites, or scarcely at all, and even 
the young children of Creoles ire proof against them, although 
the face and neck of a new settler, whether young or old, swell 
up frightfully. Yet the wild cattle and deer have not acquired any 
hereditary immunity from this torment, and, to escape it, are seen 
standing in th^ lakes with their heads only above the water." 
Sorue passengers assured me, " that when people have recovered 
from the yellow fever, the skin, although in other respects as 
sensitive as ever, is no longer affected by a musquito bite, or, if 
at all, in a very slight degree;" and they added, "that last year, 
1845, both the yellow fever and the musquitoes were in abeyance! 
although the heat of the season was intense." 

After we had sailed up the river eighty miles, I was amused 
by the sight of the insignificant village of Donaldsonville, the 
future glories of which I had heard so eloquently depicted.* Its 
position, however, a doubtless important ; for here the right bank 
Js intersected by that arm of the Mississippi, called Bayou»La 
Fourche. This arm has much the appearance of a canal, and 
by it, I am told, our steamer, although it draws no less than ten 
feet water, might sail into the Gulf of Mexico, or .traverse a large 
part of that M|i»nderful inland navigation in the delta which con- 
tributes so largely to the wealth of Louisiana. A curious 
description was given me, by one of my fellow travelers, of that 
same low country, especially the region called Attakapas. It 
contains, he said, wide "quaking prairies," where cattle are 
pastured, and where you may fancy yourself far inland. Yet, 
if you piercp any where through the turf to the depth of two 
feet, you find sea-fish swimming about, which make their way in 
search of food under the superficial sward, from the Gulf of Mexico, 
through subterranean watery channels. 

Notwithstanding the quantity of sediment in the Mississippi, 
they tell me that its waters are inhabited by abundance of shad 
and herring, and in several places, when I asked the fishermen 
what they were catching, they answered, " Sardines." 

In the course of the first day we saw the Bayou Plaquemine 
on thQ right, >nd the Iberville River on the left bank of th« jyTi,, 
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sissippi, the two arms next above that of La Fourche. One of 
those natural rafts of floating trees which occasionally bridge over 
the western rivers for many years in succession, becoming covered 
over with soil, -shrubs, and trees, blocked up till lately the Bayou 
Plaquemine. The obstacle was at length removed at the expense 
of the state, and the rush of water through the newly cleared 
channel was so tremendous, that several engineers entertained 
apprehensions, lest the whole of the Mississippi should take, its 
course by this channel to the sea, deserting New Orleans. Mr. 
Forshey assured me there was no real ground for such fears, 
because the Mississippi, as before hinted,* takes at present the 
shortest cut to that part of the Gulf where it can find a basin 
deep and capacious enough to receive it. 

During the night we passed Baton Rouge, the first point above 
New Orleans where any land higher and older than the alluvial 
plain comes up to the bank to constitute what is termed a bluff. 
The cliff there is only a few feet high. The next bluff is at Port 
Hudson, 25 miles higher up the river, and 165 miles above New 
Orleans. I had been urged by Dr. Carpenter to examine the 
geology of this bluff, which I had also wished to do, because 
Bartram, in his travels, in 1777, discovered there the existence 
of a fossil forest at the base of the tall cliff, and had commented 
with his usual sagacity on ' the magnitude of the geographical 
changes implied by its 'structure. The following are his words, 
which deserve the more attention, because the particular portion 
of the cliff described by him, has long ago been undermined and 
swept away by the Mississippi. " Next morning," says Bartram, 
"we set off again on our return home, and called by the way at 
the clifls, which is a perpendicular bank or bluff/ rising Hip out 
of the river near one hundred feet above the present surface of the 
water, whose active current sweeps along by it. Fr^wi eight or 
nine feet below the loamy vegetative mold at top, to within four 
or five feet of the water, these cliffs present to view strata of clay, 
marl, and chalk of all colors, as brown, red, yellow, white, blue, 
and purple ; there are separate strata of these various colors, as 
well as mixed, or parti-colored : the lowest stratum next^the watet 
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is exactly of the '^aihe black mud, or rich soil, as the adjacent 
low cypress swamps above and below the bluff; and here, in the 
cliffs, we see vast stumps of cypreJ^nd other trees which, at this 
day,^row in these low, wet swampsT&Hd which range, on a level 
with them. These stumps are- sound, stand upright, and seem 
to be rotted off about two or three feet aibove^e spread of their 
roots ; their trunks, limbs, &c., lie in all directibns about them. 
But when these swampy forests were growing, andvby what cause 
they were cut off and overwhelmed by the various strata of earth, 
which now rise near one hundred feet above, at the brink of the 
cliffs, and two or three times that height, but a few hundred yards 
back, are inquiries perhaps not easily answered. The swelling 
heights, rising gradually over ahd beyond this precipice, are now 
adorned with high forests of stately Magnolia, Liquidambar, 
Fagus, Quercus, Laurus, Marus, Juglans, Tilia,^ Halesia, 
uEsculus, Callicarpa, Liriodepdron" .Sf^*. 
/ Dr. Carpenter, in 1838, or sixty-one years after Bartram, 
made a careful investigation of this same bluff, having ascertained 
that in the interval the river had been continually wearing it 
away at such a rate as to expose to view a section several hun- 
dred fecft to the eastward of that seen by his predecessor. I shall 
first give a brief abstract of l)r. Carpenter's observations, published 
in Silliman's Journal. f 

" About the level of low water, at^the bottom of the bluff, a 
bed of vegetable matter is exposed, consisting of sticks, leaves, and 
fruits, arranged in thin horizontal laminsB, with v«ry thin layers 
of clay interposed. Among the fruits were observed the nuts of 
the swamp hipkory {Juglans aquatica) very abundant, the burr- 
like pericarp of the sweet gum {Liquidambar styracijlua), and 
walnuts, 4he fruit of Juglans nigra. The logs lying hDrizontally 
are those of cypress {Cuprlessus thyoides), swamp hickory, a 
species of cotton wood (Fopulus), and other trees peculiar to the 
low swamps of Louisiana. Besides these there were a great 
number of erect stumpe of the large deciduous cypress ( Taxodium 
distichum) ^Bonditig their roots deep into the clay beneath. This 
♦ Bartra m,^' Travels in North America^" p. 433. ,' 
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buried forest is covered by a bed of clay, twelve feet thick, and 
is followed by another superimposed bed of vegetable matter, four 
feet thick, containing logs and branches, half turned into lignite, 
and erect stumps, among which there are none of the large cy- 
presses, as in the lower bed. Among, the logs, the water-oak 
{Quercus aquatica) was recognizable, and a pine with ^great 
deal of bark, and the strobiles of the Pinus teeda. ^ 

" This upper forest points to the former existence, on the spot, " 
of one of those swamps, occurring at higher levels, in which the 
Cupressus disticha ( Taocodium) does not grow. Above the 
upper layer of erect stumps are various beds of clay, in all more 
than fifty feet thick, with two thin layers of vegetable matter 
intercalated ; and above the whole more than twenty feet of sand, 
the lower part of which included siliceous pebbles derived frojn 
some ancient rocks, and containing the marks of encrinites and 
corals (jPavoseVes),"&c. 

Dr. Carpenter, when he published this account in 1838, 
thought he had detected the distinct marks of the ax * on some 
of the logs accompanying the buried stumps ; but lib informed 
me, in 1846, that he was mistaken, and that the apparent 
notches wer* caused by the gaping ^pen of the bituminized wood, 
probably after shrinking and drying, of the truth of which I was 
myself convinced, after seeing the specimens. That the lowest 
bed had originally been a real cypress swamp, was proved beyond 
all doubt by the stumps being surrounded by those peculiar knobs 
or excrescences called cypress knees, which this tree throws oik 
from its base, when it grows in a submerged soil. These knees 
sometimes rise up through the water from W^lf^th of six or eight 
feet, and are supposed to supply the roots with air, as they are 
never formed when the cypress grows on dry ground. 

At the time of my visit, the river was unfortunately too high 
to enable me to see the lowest deposit containing the memorials 
of this ancient forest, the geological interest of which is much, 
enhanced by its having been seen by Bartriim, and again by 
Carpenter, extending horizontally over a considerable area. I 
learnt from several residents at Port Hud8on,\jid from Captain 
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Sellick, who commanded the Rainbow, that, last season, when 
the water was low, the stumps of the buried trees were as con- 
spicuous as ever at the base of the cliff, which has been much 
undermined by the river since the year 1 838, when Dr. Carpenter 
explored it. The fossil forest was 12 feet under water when I^ 
landed, but at higher levels I saw the trunks of two trees buried 
. ift a vertical position at different levels, each of them about 2^ 
feet high. I estimated the height of the entire cliff to be about 
75 feet, consisting in part of stiff unctuous clay,. and partly of 
loam, but with no chalk, as stated by Bartram. A small 
streamlet, artificially led to the top of the bluff, had, within the 
last .feur years, cut out a ravine no less than sixty feet deep 
through the upper loamy beds. In the sections thus laid open, 
I saw precisely such deposits as a river would form in its bed, or 
in the ^wamps which it had occasionally flooded. Near the 
bottorn wasoa layer of leaves, resembling those of the bay, with 
nuiherous rdots of trees and wood in a fresher state than I ever 
saw them in any tertiary formation. Taking a canoe, I after- 
ward proceeded to examine that part of the cliff which extends 
about a mile down the river's left bank, immediately belo\(r Port 
Hudson, where it is between seventy and eighty feet high. The 
deposits laid open to view were divisible into three groups, the 
topmost consisting of brown clay, the middle of whitish siliceous 
sand, and the lower of green clay. I found some ftien digging 
the middle or sandy stratum for making bricks, and they had just 
come upon, a prostrate buried tree, black and carbonized, but Hot 
turned into lignite. I counted in it 220 rings of annual grpwth. 
Near it I found two other smaller fossil trunks, all lying as if 
they had been drift wood carried down by a river and buried in 
sand. One of the men pointed oi^t to me that the structure of 
the wood showed distinctly that they belonged to three different 
species, one being oak, another hickory, and the third sassafras. 
Their texture seemed certainly that of distinct genera of trees, 
but for the accuracy of my informant's determination I can not 
vouch. At this point they told me the bluff., has, in the course 
of the last eight years, lost ground no less than 200 feet by the 
-enefottchmttHt of-tfae liver. " 
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To prove that the present site of the buried forest before 
alluded to, must be far from the point where Bartram or even 
Carpenter saw it, an account was given me "by the residents here, 
of several recent landslips near Port Hudson ; one in particular, 
a few years ago, when by the caving in of the bank, three acres 
of ground, fifty or sixty feet high, composed of clay and sand, and 
covered by a forest, sank down bodily in the river, and were then 
gradually washed away. One of the eye-witnesses related to mo 
that the trees were at first seen to tremble, then large rents began 
to open in the soil deeper and deeper, after which the movement 
was such that the boughs of the trees lashed each other, and acorns 
and beech nuts were showered down like hail. A herd of pigs 
was so intent in devouring these, that they allowed themselves 
to be carried down vertically fifty feet, the subsidence occupying 
about five minutes. The outer edge of the bluff, with some # 
the swine, fell into the river, but these swam to the sunk part 
of the bluff, and joined their companions. The owners watched 
them anxiously till dusk, unable to goito, their rescue ; but at 
length, to their surprise, they saw a )Mider, followed by all the 
rest, wind his way along narrow ledges fit the face of the precipice, 
from which the fallen mass had been detached; and climb up to 
the top. Next morning, to their no less astonishment, they^ found 
the herd feeding again on the same perilous ground, and saw them 
again return by the same path ^t night. 

I have dwelt at some length on the geological phenomena 
disclosed in the interesting sections of these bluffs, because T agree 
with Bartrarh and Carpenter, that they display a series of deposits 
similar to the modern formations of the alluvial plain and delta 
of the Mississippi. They lead us, therefore, to the important 
conclusion, that there have been changes in the relative level of 
land and sea since the establishment, in this part of the continent, 
of a geographical state of things approximating to that now pre- 
vailing. Then, as now, there were swamps in which the decid- 
uous cypress and other trees grew, and became buried in mud, 
without any intermixture of sand or pebbles. At that remote 
period, also, drift wood was brought do wn from the upper country, 
taxi inclosed m sandy strata. Although I could not ascertain 
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the exact height above the levS bf the sea, of the foMil cypress 
swanip at Port Hudson, I presume it is less than thi^^et; and 
in order to explain the superp^ition of 150 feet of fresh-water 
sediment, we must imagine tl^' gradual subsidence of fluviatile 
strata td a depth far below the level of the sea, followed by an 
upward movement to as gre^ an amount. The depression must 
have taken place so slowly, as td allow the river to taise the 
surface by sedimentary deposition continuaUy, and never permit 
the sea to encroach and cover Jhe area. It is quite conceivable, 
for example, that the present delta and alluvial plain should sink 
J 50 feet without the salt water coming up even to New Orleans 
provided the land went down only a few feet or in^^hes in a cen- 
tury, and provided the ground was raised vertically to the same 
amount by fluviatile mud, sand, or^vegetable matter. But if the 
land should go dovn even ten or twelve feet at once, the whole 
delta would be submerged beneath the sea. Were the downward 
movement here supposed to be foUowed by an upheaval to the 
extent of about 150 feet, and should the river then cut a channel 
through the upraised mass, we might expect to see the modern 
lormation exhibit appearances similar to those of high antiquitv 
above described at Port Hudson. 

I shall endeavor, in' the sequel, to show that oscillations of 
level, like those hei^e assume4 to account for the phenomena at 
lort Hudson, will explain other appearances, observable, not 
only jnchffs bounding the valley of the Mississippi, but in ancient 
alluvianerraces bordering the Ohio, and other tributaries of the 
great river. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 

Fontania near Port Hudson. — Lake Solitude. — Floating Island. — Bony Pike. 

—Story of the Devil's Swamp,— Embarking by Night in Steamboat. I' 

Literary Clerk. — Old Levees undermined. — Succession of upright buried 
Trees in Bank. — Raacourci Cut-off. — Bar at Mouth of Red River. — Shelly 
Frcsh-wator Loam of Natchez.— Recent Ravines in Table-Land. — Bones 
of extinct Quadrupeds.— Human Fossil Bone. — Question of supposed co- 
existence of Man with extinct Mammalia discussed. — Tornado at Natchez. 
—Society, Country-Houses, and Gardens.— Landslips.— Indian Antiqui- < 
ties. 

AFTEm I had examined the bluff below Port Hudson, I went 
down the river in my boat to Fontania, a few miles to the south, 
to pay a visit to Mr. Faulkner, a proprietor to whom Dr. Car- 
penter had given me a letter of introduction. He received me 
with great politeness, and, at my request, accompanied me at 
once to see a crescent-shaped sheet of water on his estate, called 
Lake Solitude, evidently an ancient bed of the Mississippi, now 
deserted. It is one of the few examples of old channels which 
occur to the east of the great river, the general tendency of which 
is always to move from west to east. Of this eastward movement 
there is a striking monument on the other side of the Mississippi 
immediately opposite Port Hudson, called Fausse Riviere, a sheet 
of water of the usual horse-shoe form. One of my fellow p;as- 
sengers in the Rainbow had urged me to visit Lake Solitude,' 
" because," said he, " there is » floating island in it, well wooded, 
on which a friend of mine once landed from a canoe, when, to his 
surprise, it began to sink with his weight. In great alarm he 
climbed a cypress tree, which also began immediately to go down 
with him as fast as he ascended. He mounted higher and higher 
into its boughs,' until at length it ceased to subside, and, looking 
round, he saw in every direction, for a distance of fifty yards, the 

whole wood in motion/' I wished much to know what founda- '_ 

~tioir"tliere eouIcT be lor so marvelous a^ fale^ It appears^ that ^ 
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there is always a bayou or channel, connecting, during floods, 
each deserted bend or lake with the main river, through which 
large floating logs may pass. These often form rafts, and become 
covered with soil supporting shrubs and trees. At first such 
green islands are blown from one part of the lake to another by 
the winds, but the deciduous cypress, if it springs 'up in such a 
soil, sends down strong' roots, many feet or yards long, so as to 
cast anchor in the muddy bottom, rendering the island {stationary. 
Lake Solitude, situated in lat. 31° N. is twomiles and a half 
in circuit, and is most appropriately named, being a retired sheet 
of water, its borders overhung by the swamp willow, now just 
coming into leaf, and skirted by the tall cypress, from which long 
strealtners of Spanish mos9 are hanging. On the east it is bounded 
by high ground, a prolongation of the blufl' at Port Hudbon, on 
which the hickory, the oak, and many splendid magnolias, with 
the beech, walnut, tulip tree, and holly, and a variety of beautiful 
shrubs are seen. The surface of the lake (except near the shore, 
where it is covered with the watSr lily) faithfully reflects the trees 
and sky, presenting, in this r^i^ect, a marked contrast to the 
yellow waters of the Mississippi.*^ It is inhabited by hundreds 
of alligators and countless fish, nnd so many birds were swimming 
on it, or/flying over it, that it seemed as if all the wild creatures 
which /the steamers had scared away from the main rarer had 
taken refuge here. Several alligators were lying motionless, with 
their noses just above the surface of the water, resembling black 
logs. About fourteen years ago, some of them were not unfre- 
quently seen here measuring fifteen feet in length, but thev now 
rarely ex^ed eight feet. I observed a large gar-fish, or bony 
pike, callefi the aUigator gar {Lepidosteus), leap nearly out of the 
water in pursuit of its prey. Its hard shining scales are so strong 
and difficult to pierce, that it can scarcely be shot. It can live 
longer out of water than any other fish of this country, having a 
large cellular swimming bladder, which is said almost to serve 
the purpose of a real lung. One of them has been known to seize 
the nostrils of a mule who was drinking, and only to be shaken 
off' on dty ground, when its whole body had been dragged into 
the air> \ 
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On the 1]oi]g;hti of the willows were perched several white 
cranes, while herons, cormorants, and water-rails were swimmin**' 
on the lake, their various notes adding to the wildness of the scene. 
Shriller than all, as the evening caine on, we heard the voice of 
the large bull-frog. - f .^- 

As we went back to the hotise, over the high ground, we saw 
three kinds of squirrels and many birds. So skillful was my 
companion with his rifle, that he brought down every bird which 
came within shot— owls, rice-birds, woodpeckers, attid jays — that 
I might examine their plumage. I admired a*beautiful cluster 
of the flowers and fruit of the red maple, about twenty feet above 
our heads. He ofiered to pick them for me, and, without delay; 
took aim so dexterously, as to sever the stem from the bough just 
below the blossom, without seeming to have injured the flower by 
a single shot. In the course of our walk, I observed several 
shrubs, almost hidden by the luxuriant growth of that most ele- 
gant of climbers, the yellow jessamine (^Gelsemium nitidum), 
with its fragrant blossoms. ^ 

From these heights south of Port Hudson, we had a grand 
view of the great plain of the Mississippi, far to the south and 
west, an endless labyrinth of uninhabited swamps, covered with 
a variety of timber, and threaded with bayous, one resembling 
another so exactly, that many a stranger, who has entered them 
in a canoe, has wandered for days "wdthout being able to extricate 
himself from their woody mazes. Among these morasses, one 
called the Devil's Swamp was in sight, and I found a curious 
account of the origin of its name in a MS. dated 1 776, of Caleb 
Carpenter, a relation of my New Orleans friend. 

A German emigrant having settled near the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, in 1776, felled, with great labor, some lofty cypresses; 
but, happening one day to make a false turn in his canoe, entered, 
by mistake, a neighboring bayou. Every feature was so exactly 
Uke the scene where he had been toiling for weeks, that he could 
not question the identity of the spot. He saw all the same bends, 
both in the lai^er and smaller channels. He made oUt distinctly 
the same trees, among others the very individual cypresses whiiili 



he had cut down. There they stood, erect and entire, without 
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retaining one mark of his ax. He concluded that some evU spirit 
had, in a single night, undone all the labors of many weeks- 
and seized with superstitious terror, he fled from the enchanted 
wood, never to return. 

In order that I might not spend an indefinite time on the 
Mississippi, I determined to be prepared for a start in the first 
chance steamer which might be bound for Natchez, 140 miles 
distant, whenever an opportunity should ofier, whether by day or 
night. I was told by my host that a trusty black servant had 
been already appointed to look out for a steamer, which wa« to 
convey some farm produce to a proprietor far off oa the Red 
River. He proposed, therefore, to give orders to this negro to 
wake me if any boat bound for Natchez' should appear in sight 
before morning. Accordingly, about an hour ftfter midnight! I 
was roused from my slumbers, and went down^ver a sloping lawn 
to the steam-boat landing on the river's bank. The sky was clear 
and It was bright moonlight, and the distant cries of the owls and 
other night birds around Lake Solitude, were distinctly heard 
mingled with the chirping of myriads of frogs. On the low bank 
my watchman had lighted a signal fire, and I heard the puffing 
ol a steamer in the distance ascending the stream. SH^ soon 
neared us, and, on being hailed, answered. " La Belle Creole 
bound for Bayou Sara." This port was far short of my destina- 
tion, and when we shouted " Ndtchez," the captam first asked 
It we had any wood to sell, and on learning there was none 
sailed away. I returned to the house, and took another nap of 
several hours, when I received a second summons from my faith- 
lul sentinel. The scene was entirely changed ; it was nearly 
day-break, and the fogs rising from the marshes had begun to 
cover the river I was in despair, fearing that our signal fire 
would not be discerned through the mist. Soon, however we 
heard the loud gasping of the two steam-pipes sounding nearer 
and nearer, and a large steamer coming suddenly close to the 
landing, was announced as " the Talma of Cincinnati " In a 
few minutes I was crossing the narrow plankr which led from 
the steep bank to th^ vessel, which was actually in motion as I 
w al kftd oyer it. wo fhnt T w as g lad to fuid myself safe on deck. 
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They told me I must register my name at the office. The clerk 
asked me if I was the author of a work on geology, and being 
answered in the affirmative, wished to know if I was acquainted 
with Mr. Macaulay. On my sa^g yes, he took put i. late 
number of the Edinburgh Review, and begged mep tell him 
' whether the article on Addison was written by my friend, for 
he had been discussing this matter with a passenger that eventlig. 
When I had confirmed this opinion he thanked me, expressing niiiqk 
regret that he should not see me again, since I was to 3and>«3rt 
day at Natchez before he should be up. This cbhverjBation lastdd 
but a few minutes, and in as many more I wib in a goo4 bertE 
under a musquito net, listening to a huge beirtolling (n tfce ijbg, 
to warn every flat-boat to get out of the way, <)ii pey^ of Jb6w 
sent instantly to the bottom. In spit6 of this din, and that dC,; 
the steam funnels and machinery, I soon fell od^p for the th&d 
time. • ■"-?^/- 1^„ ' , ''.,7' '-• 

When I came on deck next day, all hands were at wb^l^p, taking 
in wood at a landing below Bayou Sara, where I saw oW the top 
of the river bank, now sixteen feet high, several striking inemoriali 
of the ravages of former inundations. Besides the newest levde^ 
there was one which had given way previously to the great fltopd 
of 1844, and a still older one, which, although once parallel, waa 
now cut off-abruptly, and at right angles to the present course ef the 
river. They reminded me of the Jtemnant of an oval iiitrench- 
ment at the edge of the cliff near New Haven in Sustex, and of 
those paths leading directly to the brink of precipices^erhanging 
the sea in many maritime counties in England. I'akher oil, at 
another wooding station, in Adams County, Mississippi, I observed 
a bank eighteen feet in perpendicular height, and said to be forty- 
five feet high when the water is at its lowest. It was composed 
of sand, or sandy loam, indicating a comparatively rapid deposi- 
tion. In such loam, no erect stumps and trunks of trees are met 
with, the sediment having accumulated on the margin of the 
river in a few years too fast to allow large trees to grow there. 
But in. other places, where the bank consisted of fine, stiff day, 
I saw here and there the buried stools of cypremmi^ unH nthftr 



trees, m an upright position, with their roots attached, sometimes 
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repeated at wveral different level, in the face of the .Mne bank 
I first remarked one of these at a point forty-five mUes above New 
Urlean. and thfiy inorea.ed in nnmber as we a«ended. When 
farst told of thi. phenomenon, before yiriting the Misaiaippi, it 
appears! to me very difficult of explanation. I ««„, howWer, 
discovered that the great river, in if winding,, often inter»ct^ 
the .wamp. or cypres, baan. which had been previoniUy filled np 
with fine mud or vegeuble matter, at various di.t.noe. from the 
former river-ohaiiBeL "u. mo 

Suppoj^ «, ancient bed of the Mi«issippi, or «me low part 
of the pUm, to become fit for the growth of cypre« vet tfi h. 
occas-ondly fl«Hlcd, «. that the soul^ .lowly r^TTy' C l^ 
dnft wood, or vegetable matter like peat A. the cvpLsTS 
d^^^.l^t^ch^^) often attain, to thVage of thr«TrTr^^ 

to ^at of two housand years, rt is clear that the bottoms of the 
oldest tree. w.ll often be enveloped in «,il severalfeet deep, before 

up With mud. In the mean time other tree, will have begun to 
grow on ^jojning .pot^ at differmt and considerably higher level, 
^d eventuaUy some of the» will take root in «,U dep»iL dirtly 
over tlw .tump or decayed trunk of some of the first or oldest 
senes of cypresses. They who have studied the delta affirm Z 
such .ucce«,ve growth, of trees are repeated through a perTendic 

"fo'f irr- '-' '^^""-^ -y «"-" '^^l 

tilt°^'^ 7 ""' """L'"" '•""V-ed Bayou Sar-«,„ our 
rwht hand, and came to the isthmus baUed the Raccourci cut- 

hlTf ,T^'t "• """"^ "'■"' '■"" -^-^P l"' l^o" <>"«. i" the 
"cmiff" ? ^."'.""PP'r"" •""'P •«' » deep channe , Thi, 

a steainer to reach, m one mile, a point, to gain which cosU 
now a crcuj. of twenty-six mile., and two and a Cf hoTr, 
Unfortunately, when they cleared the forest in thi. .pot. the ^1 
of the new canal wa. found to con«« „f a .tiff blue cky 
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strengthened by innumerable roots of trees, arid, iii the flood of 
1845, the surplus waters of the Mississippi poured through the 
cut Mrith great velocity, yet failed to deepen it materially. ' By 
shortening the channel twenty-fire miles, the fall of the river 
would be augmented, and the engineer flattered himself that the 
effect might extend as far up as the mouth of the R^d River. 
By accelerating the current there it was hoped that a deeper 
passage might bfT kept open in the sand-bar, whieh now blocks ° 
up the navigation of that important tx^tMitsry for the greater 
part of the year. " - 

Some experienced pilots assured me, that the supposed short- 
ening of the channel of the Mississippi, between its junction with 
the Ohio and New Orleans, was, in a great degree, a delusion. 
Iftstead of the boasted gain of fifty miles, they say that not a 
third of this distance has been realized. Immediately after the 
corapletiotiof a new cut-off', the Mississippi begins to restore th© 
natural curvature of its channel by eating away one bank and 
throwing out a sand-bar on the opposite side. 
, Another fifty miles brought us to the mouth of the Red River, 
where I saw the formidable bar, before alluded to, covered, for 
the most part, by a growth of -^otmg willows and cotton- wood 
[Pojmlus angidata). After leaving the mouth of Red River, 
wo passjBd two bluffs on the left or eastern bank, one' that of 
Fort Adams, a very picturesque line of precipices, the other called 
Ellis's Cliffs. \In both t observed a predominance of "white sand, 
similar to that seen in part of the bluff" at Port Hudson. 

At^atchez (where I rejoined myVife), there is a fine rangJ^ 
of bluffs, several mile* long, and more than 2.00 feet in perpen- 
dicular height, the Sas© of which is washed by the river. The 
lower .strata, laid open to view, consist of gravel and sand, desti- 
' tute of organic remains, except some wood and silicified corals, 
and other fossils, which have been derived from older rocks; 
while the upper sixty feet are composed of yellow loam, present- 
ing, as it wastes away, a vertical face toward the river. From 
the surface of this clayey precipice* are seen, prbj«otiiig in relief, 
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- shells, of which we collected twentv sDepifla ««. .11 -« -a » 
identieal with tho« no«i^.bitC^iniy^,S! Sipjf 
lev oJthH';; 'T'"*'"'' >■» «° '"at fluviitae «lt ofTvS: 
caued . loes. and - lehm" in Aleace, » most, perfect In ^.h 

rr '^uttT^iTr *"'"»"• -''"^- *--tt 

frir. ^ . "®' *^® ^°*™ sometimes passes into a lac.,« 

loam mto a deposit evidently. formed in a p^d « lil TZ 

•^*yso, and Gydai, speoificaUy aereeinff with tL^ 
inhabiting the United States. Witrthrfa„r.l.li .^r" "'"' 
tioned are found, at diiTerent deMhain ,L i .u '**'" """" 

the mastodon ; knd in dav iSt t T' *?' "'"''»' "^ 
above the «.„i and gTavel ; JK, *! ^ "C''" ?" '°'"°' »"<» 
of the megalony,, aSUfRXt.^™'-" "^'r* 

a»a f„»f.water sIX "^^^^.^^X^'ClTZT 

In conCet We t of 'the'"" ^'" °' ""' ^--W 

nature of' the iandy ly, 1;^,'^^ '"' ''™'™°'"""' 

must originally have bee'n a l7ve " We IndT"' T "''/' 

..«lf. in its way to the Miss.siippi a *dtS or^ra:!""^!" 
excavatmir process haa rxf u^^ .^ ravme. This 

.peed, esSy^rhilit TtL-'rllTtThtr 
years. Some attribute the increased l^liv! ^.- '"""y*™ 

clearings of the native fo J a c^ Twhich 7 *" ""u °' 
been remarkably displayed, „ beZ aW whhin'".r f"! 
twenty years, in Georgia.* Others refer .b^ iT '"' 

i^:S" ;>■:" ° ~ v. ^ t:. t^tz .rs r 
«<.»:■; JX'TauZ. '""°'' ■'^"""'^- '»"'" '"'-'^ ^^ "p 

• Boa WIW, p. 29. ^ 
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In company with Dr. Dickeson and Colonel Wales, I visited 
a narrow valley, hollowed oijit through the shelly loam recently 
named "the Mammoth ravine," from the fossils found there. 
Colonel Wiley, a proprietor of that part of the State of Mississippi, 
, who knew the country well before the year 18 12,^ assured me 
that this. ravine, although now seven miles long, and in some parts 
sixty feet deep, with its numerous ramifications, has been entirely 
formed since the earthquake. He himself had plowed some of 
the land exactly over one spot wlych the gully now traverses. 

A considerable sensation was recently caused in the public 
mind, both in America and Europe, by the announcement of the 
discovery of a fossil human bone, so associated with the remains 
of extinct quadrupeds, in " the Mammoth ravine," as to prove 
that man must have conexisted with the megalonyx and its con- 
temporaries. J)r. Dickeson showed me thQ bone in question, 
admitted by all anatomists to be part of a human pelvis, and 
being a fragment 'of the o& innomiTUitKm. He felt persuaded 
that it had been taken out of the clay underlying the loam, in 
the ravine above alluded to, about six miles from Natchez. I 
examined the perpendicular clifis, which bound a part of this 
water-course, where the loam, unsolidified as it is, retains its 
.. verticklity, and found land-shells in great numbers at the depth 
of about thirty feet from the top. I was informed that the fossil 
remains of the mammoth (a name commo^y applied in the Unit- 
ed States to the mastodon) had been obtained, together with the 
bones of some other extinct mammalia, from below these shells 
in the undermined cliff. I could not ascertain, however, that 
the human pelvis had been actually dug out in the presence of 
a geologist, or any practiced observer, and its position unequivo- 
cally ascertained. Like most of the other fossils, it was, I 
believe, picked up in the bed of the stream, which would simply 
imply that it had been washed out of the cliffs. But the evi- 
dence of the antiquity of the bone depends eintirely on the part 
of the precipice horn, which it was derived. It was stained 
black, as if buried in a peaty or vegetable soil, and may have 
been dislodged from soii\e old Indian grave near the top, in 
which caself^may onty^ve be«n ^e^ twenty ccnlurt^ 
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] .hall endeavor to«howin a But«queot chapter. Such a^?' 
uvea m JN9rth Amenca before the last great rerolution in til 

-!»«.», .aa J^a„<.:rpVtJ:i;i zr.i^ 

moving along ft„n> Juth^ t JrthL^ Z'l^^^'r' 
long .trip of country, about * mile^de Th^ ^ "T^ I 

oti^r^-an^trto'T ZZl.'TZt'':'^' ^""^"^ ' " 
the abandonment nf a- iT T '*"^*y terminufl, causihff 

of the path of the tom«i„ the land «^^Z tim^':i^ 'u ' 
where .t. force had been expended; oM tr«» T * 1^ ' \ ' 
groAvth of young wood ^a. rising. ManyTar™ trSr.^:, ^' 
broken off ton or twelve feet aU-» .trL *! i '"^ '^'' 
the «,lid wood ioZ.Z T TT^ ^ F°^^< "^ P«rtw»« "t 
in thH, ' ""^ -™'^ ""» *'••*'• were rtill waving 

Thi» tornado checked the progrew of Na4«h» .. *j ... ' - 
«,moval of the .eat of bgi.u.„re' to'^aokJnT tt "'hi; ^ffZ ' 
bv thTr jrt'*'*" """K"*'"" ha. been « Jchu^^^ 
JiyJy.JJUWrh.ng ,mpor t.nno . e, ui.cd b , N ew O rl^ a^'— 
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great emporimm of the whole trade of the MisBissippi, Therer i 
are, however, so few hluffs on the great river, go fe^v places 
where the channel will remain constant for ages to the same 
spot, that I can n6t doubt that this city must, in time, become 
large and prosperous. ' » 

It augurs favorably of the fiiture i^rospects of civili^tion In , 
America, that here, as elsewhere, we foiaid the*^ society most* 
agreeable in places which have been the longest settled. If the 
political opinions and notions of honor cherished, by the majority 
of the citiiieni of Natchez, had had their due weight in the legisla- '. 
twn of the state, the fair feme of Mississippi, and her credit, would 
have stood am high; as tfiat of any dther southern^^tate. Maiiy . ' 
of the 'oountrjT-hpusQs m the neighborhood are elegant, and some 
of the gardens belonging to them laid out in the English, others 
in the French style. . In the latter are seen terraces, with statues 
and cut evergreens, straight walks with borders of flowers, ter, . 
minated by views into the wild forest, the charms of both being V , 
heightened by contrast. Some of the hedges are made of that 
beautiful^ Chin^ pla^t, the Gardenia florida, miscalled • in 
Erfgland the Cape jessamine, others of the Cherokee.rose, with 
its bright and shining leaves'- It had already piit forth s^ine of 
its white flowers, which a month later would be in full blow.' 
The ;»^oods here, when all the trees.^ire in full foliage, and the ,• 
fall niagnoliaa in blossom, must be truly beautiful. But. so 
intense is the heat, ,and such.the danger of ague and the torment 
of miisquitos, that, at that season, they who can aiford to movef^, 
fh to some higher or more northern retreat. 

On" the steep slope of the bluffs at Natchez, below the vertical 
face of shelly loam, the Judas-tree, or red-bud (Cerds canadensis), 
was riow in full flower, displaying a blaze of pink blossoms before 
it baa put, forth any leaves. ^ saw four landslips on these bluffs 
whi^h have oqcurred within the last ten years, for the springs 
whi^h .burst from the sand undermine the. clayey loam. They 
€fe nistructive, as showing how the bluffs give way as the Mis- 
sissippi gradually extends its course eastward. There is one 
hollow of ancient date, cause^ b y a siinilar undermining, ffalUl 
We DevFs Punch-bowl, a pTctur^uk crater-shaped basin, of 
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abttut 300 ysut^ 'diameter at the top, and 100 yards at the bot- 
toa^ where cypresses and gum-trees are growing. At the top 
are seen the cotton-wood, the maple, and the magnolia, mixed 
with pines. 

The name of Natchez has been derived from an Indian tribe, 
and on the highest part of the bluff, on an eminence called St. 
!Ro8ali&, are some Indian mounds, from which Dr. Dickeson has 
obtained some curious temains of pottery, showing that some of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the great valley had made much greater 
{trogress in the arts than their descendants whom the Europeans 
drove out. One morning, close to the spot where these antiqui- 
ties were dug up, we saw a wild-looking group of Indians, whose 
aspect gave no token that their contaict with Europeans had 
tended to revive the spirit of improvement which must once have 
animated some of their predecessors in this region. . 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Natchez. — ^Vidalia and Lake Concordia. — Hybernation of Alligator.^— 
Bonfire on Floating Raft. — Grand Gtilf. — Magnolia Steamer. — Vicksburg 
to Jackson (IKIississippi) by Railway. — Fossils on Pearl River.^)rdinary 
at Jackson. — Story of Transfer of Stafis-House from Natchez. — Vote by 
Ballot. — Popular Election of Judges.— Voyage from Vicksburg to Mem- 
phis.— Monotony of River Scenery. — Squall of Wind.— Actors on Board. 
— ^Negrp mistaken for White. — Manners in the Backwoods. — Inquisitive- 
ness. — Spoiled Children. — l^quality and Leveling. — Silence of English 
NevTspapers on Oregon Question. <■■ . 

March 15, 1846^— From Natchez we croffled the riyer, by 
the ferry, to Vidalia, situated on the low river plain, on a level 
with the base of the bluffs before described. We were accompa- 
nied by Mr. Davis, a large proprietor, ^ho took us to see his 
negro-houses i all neatly built and well whijbewashed. Even in 
this cuHfory view we could perceive how much the comfort and 
bodily wants of the slaves had been attended to. We had now ^ 
left the country where sugar and cotton are the staple products, 
and had just entered the region where cotton and Indian corn 
are cultivated together. Here,, as in Louisiana, the negroes 
constitute half, and sometir*«s mere than half, the population on 
the borders of the Mississippi. ' y 

At Vidalia we were joined by Mr. Forshey, the engineer, 
who went with us to Lake Concordia, a fine example of an old 
bend of the Mississippi, recently detached and converted into a 
crescent-shaped lake, surrounded by wood. It is a fine sheet of 
water, fifteen miles long, if measured by a curved Une drawn 
through the middle. The old levee, or embankment, is still 
seen ; but it is no longer necessary to keep it. in repair, for, a 
few years ago, the channel which once connected this bend with 
the main river was silted up. Opposite Natchez the depth of 
the Mississippi varies fxqm 100 feet to 150 feet, but Lake Con* 
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thirteen similar lakes .between the mouth of the Arkansas and 
Baton Rouge, all near the Mississippi, and produced by cutofls j 
and so numerous are the channels which communicate from one 
to the other, that a canoe may pass, during the flood season, 
from Lake Concordia, Wd reach the Gulf of Mexico without once 
entering the Mississippi. ' We were s^iown a cypress tree on the'' 
borders of this deserted river bend, from under the looti (^~whic)^ 
a few da^ys before the time of our visit, a she alligator had dome • 
out on a warm day, the place of her hybernation appearing to be 
halfc in the mud and half in the water. She brought oijt with 
her two broods, one born in the preceding summer, which were 
six inches long, and the others, an older set, about a foot long. 
When Mr. Forshey approached them, the young ones yelped like 
puppies, and the old one hissed. On the shore of the lake we 
caughtpr' tortoise, called here the snapping-turtle, and found that 
all its4eet had been bitten ofil— devoured, our companions sup* 
posed, by predaceous fish. The fresh-water itheUs, of which we 
obtained specimens from the lake, belong to the ^nera lAfmma, 
Flanorbis, Faludina, Anchyhtus, Physa, Cyelas, and Unio. 
We put up flight* of water-fowl of various species, chiefly wild 
ducks, which were swimming about. On the top of a polQj_ 
driven into the n^ud neajf the margin of the lake, was perched a 
kingfisher, and two cormorants were wheeling round it, one with 
a fish in its mouth, which the othtfr was trying to snatch away. 
The water, although much clearer than the Mississippi, was not 
transparent, for it had communicatedt during the late inunda- 
tions, -With the great river. In this manner sediment is annually 
introduced into such basins, and iii the course of ages Lake Con- 
cordia may become so shallow aS to support a forest of swamp 
timber. Some modern concretions of clay and linie, and of clay 
containing iron, , which I picked up from the mud of the Missis- 
sippi bordering this lake, were so, like those associated with the 
ancient buried forest at Port Hudson, and the shelly loam of 
Natchez, as to confirm me in the opinion befoce expressed, that 
the ciifis there, although of very high antiquity, correspwidi in 
origm with tKe recent fluviatile formations of the alluvial plain. 
Jlli^'i,^^ 17;— We^estafalisfaed uunelves In the whiu^wtt W 
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Nfitohez, prepared fox a start ia thd first steamer wVieh woald 
take us to Grand Gulf, iii^y miles higher u|>. We amused our- 
selves by watching a party of young negro boys, who collected 
the drift wood which bordered the river, ieind, having tied it 
together, into a raft, heaped sbme dead branoheft of trees upon it, 
'placing a layer of shavings und^ the pile. Having set it on 
fire, they pushed it off from the shore, and exulted as they saw 
the floating bonfiie, in the dusk of the evening, throwing a glar- 
ing light on the blufis, town, and shipping. The iraft was car- 
ried round and round in the great eddies near the bank, and the 
urchins shouted when their love of mischief was gratified by 
seeing the alarm of the boatmen, each of whom was observing 
the wandering fixe with some anxiety, lest it should come too . 
near his own craft. In the cabin of the wharf-boat we found no. 
furniture, but were supplied With two chairs, which, like the 
walls and ceiling, were of unpainted wood. As it grew dark, 
they brought in a table and a single candle. We were not sorry 
when the Peytona was announced, and we "were ushered into a 
splendid saloon, 1 30 feet long, lighted by two large chandeliers sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and supplied with brilliant gas, manufac- 
tured on board. The mattresses of our beds were elastic, made 
of India rubber, no unmeajoiug^ luxury, for we were awakened 
before morning by the bumping of the boat against one floating 
log after another, and, in spite of the frequent stoppage of the 
engine, no small damage was done to the paddle-wheels, which 
got entangled with the drift timber. We reached Grand Gulf 
when morning had scarcely dawned, and found the floor of the 
saloon covered with the sleeping colored servants, over whom we 
had to step. The river had liaen twenty-five feet in two days, 
and was more turbid thah we had yet seen it. 

The Utifl* at Grand Gulf is &hmt 180 feet high, the upper- 
most 60 feet, composed, as at Natchez, of yellofv bam or loess, 
beneath which was white quartzose sand, partially concreted into 
solid sandstone, which' ifl quarried here for building. From the 
summit, the river-plain to the westward seemed as level, blue, 
and \bQundless as the ocean. As we had now traveled two 
degrees of latitude^ iSwftEward, the spntig ^«i^ ndt ladfe advah^S" 
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than when we left New Orleans, but the woods crowning the 
bluffi are beautiful from the variety of trees, many of them ever- 
greens, and we were charmed with the melody of the mocking- 
birds, and the warm sun brought out many large and brilliantly 
colored butterflies, and more insects of other kinds than I had 
yet seen in the south. Among these were a beetle {Phaneus 
carnifex), with grton and gold wing-cases, and^ a horn on the 
thorax. The name of bug is given to all beetles (Coleoptera) 
here, and does not seem to awaken the sanje unpleasant associa- 
tions as it suggests to English ears. Even the elegant fire-fly is 
called a lightning-bug, and ladies who have diamond beetles set 
in brooches, ask you to admire their beautiful bugs. The Lon- 
doners, by way of compensation, miscall the .cockroach a black 
beetle. 

From Grand Gulf we embarked in the Magnolia, which had 
brought my wife to Natchez, and, having since made a trip to 
St.> Louis and New Orleans, was on its return Up the river. It 
is a new boat, and, among other improvements, has a separate 
Bleeping cabin for the colored servants. The furniture in the 
principal saloon is of fine Utrecht velvet, and the hanging lusters 
for gas very brilliant: the beds excellent; but the powerful 
vibration caused by the machinery far from agreeable. Our 
state room contained a chest of drawers, and cupboards for hang- 
ing up ladies' dresses. Ample time was allowed for dinner, and 
we thought the fare only too sumptuous. The repast began 
with turtle soup, and two kinds of fish ; then followed a variety 
of made dishes, admirably cooked, and then a course of cocoa-nut 
pies, jellies, preserved bananas, oranges, grapes, and ice-creams, 
concluding with cofiee. The claret was excellent, and it may 
seem strange, at first, that they who indulge in such luxuries, 
can drink freely of the opaque, unfiltered water of the Mississippi. 
But this fluid has, at least the merit of being cool on a hot day, 
and is believed to be very wholesome. We found it pleasant to 
the taste, however untempting to the sight. Few of the praises 
bestowed by Denham on the Thames can be lavished on the 
Mississippi ; for, though deep, it is not clear, nor is it " without 
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of forests on its banks, it may be truly characterized as " strong, 
without rage ;" absorbing, as it does, in its course, one great 
tributary after another, several of them scarcely inferior in width 
to itself, without widening its channel, and in this manner car- 
rying down noiselessly to the sea its vast column of water and 
solid matter, while the greater •part of its alluvial plain is left 
undisturbed. 

A settler at Natchez told us he had lived on the ^eat river 
long enough to admire it, for the ease with which it performs its 
mighty work ; and to fear it, so oft;en had he witnessed the wreck 
of vessels ancjl the loss of lives. " If you fall overboard," he said, 
" in the middle of the Atlantic, you may rise again and be saved ; 
but here you are sucked down by an eddy, and the waters, closing 
over you, are so turbid, that you are never seen again." 

March 19. — ^At Vicksburg, where we next landed, I found 
the bluffs, forming the eastern boundary of the great plain, similar, 
in their upper part, to those of Natchez ; but beneath the fresh- 
water loam and sand were seen, at the base of the cliffs, a marine 
tertiary deposit, of the Eocene period, in which we collected many, 
shells and corals. (See fig. 10,> 193 ; and 3, fig. 11, p. 196.) 

Leaving my wife to rest at the hotel, I made a rapid trip by 
railway, fifty-five miles eastward, to Jackson, the capital of the 
State of Mississippi. For the first ten miles, the cars traversed 
a table-land, corresponding in height with the summit of the bluff 
at Vicksburgi and preserving jn even surface, exoept where gullies 
had been hollowed out in tTO soft shelly^banonf^oess. These 
are numerousu and it had been necessary to throw ibiidges over 
many of them so as to preserve the level of the road. ^t<was 
curious to observe, in the cuttings made through the loam, thai 
each precipitous face retained its perpendicularity, as in natural 
sections, although composed of inaterials wholly unconsolidated. 
Farther to the east, the Eocene strata, belonging to the same 
series, which are seen at the bottom of the bluffs at Vicksburg, 
rise up to the surface from beneath the fresh-water loam, which 
attains an elevation of about 250 feet above the sea, and then 
gives place to older rocks. 



We passed through lagrge forests of oaJks and l>eeches, just 
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coming into leaf, in which w«re some green holMfiir. The «.d- 
bud, m blossom, was conspicuoua in some of th« woods. In the 
wet grounds were cane-brakes, willows,and magn^^s. I observed 
m a large clearing, tfiree plows following eacli'oth«, one guided 
by a man, and the others each by a negro woman. When we 
reached th« Big Black River, l^velve miles from Vicksburg, we 
passed over a long wooden bridge and viaduct, built m piles 
nearly a mile in length. In abont four hours, we arrived at the 
town of Jackson. I was wholly without letters of introduction, 
having suddenly detemuned on this excursion, and knew not the 
name of a single individual; whick I regrette' ~ 
had only a few hours of daylight at my disposal, 
by the cars at noon the day following. I iaqn 
done in France on similar occasions, for the ntomo 
or^chemist, and, being shoMm a shop, asked if the>«««w a«y one 
^o was interested in geology. The chemist infeSned me that 
U|. Gist, a physician, lo(%ed in the floor above, and might assist 
me.^ Tortiwately, this gentleman was at home, and, telling me 
he M read my work on Geology, he presented me with some 
losal^ shells and corals collected by him in the neighborhood : and, 
withm ten minutes of my " landing" from the cars, we were on 
ouj way together to eiqilore the dti^d^ channel of a smaU 
tnbutaxy of l^e Pearl Biver, where I found a rich>arveat of 
^W marine shells iflid zoophytes. When we parted, my excellent 
^e agreed^ to accompany me, early the next morning, many 
Hfl^m another direetioa.^ /^. ,; . ,,, / 

^entering my hotel, a&r daA, I iwu. informed that supper 
was i^y, and was conducted to a large ordinary, crowded chMv 
. hy lawyers, who were attending the courts here. The landlord 
©^i»l A formerly of the Tennessee militia. pUyed the 

part of master of the ceremonies, much to my amusement. He 
first obtained sdence by exclaiming, with the Ipud voice of a herald, 
^'^tlemen, we are a great people," and then called out the 
names of aU the viands on his long table and sideboard, begimiing 
with .« Beef-steak, with or without onions, roast turkey! pork 

i'^-^ifiS.^''' ^^ ^"^^" g with, a list of various drink^ 
«««»r tte=^ft#==i#-T^^; ww~^^ aad[ domestic." 
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Curiosity led me to order the laat-meiiticmed bererage ; but .1 
soon repented, finding it to be a liquid of a {nnk color, made of the 
root of the sassafras tree, and having a very medioinal taste. I 
was told that many here drink it for their health ; but the general, 
seeing that I did not relidi it, supplied me with some good '< foreign" 
tea. My host then introduced me to several o£ the lawyers who 
sat near me, which gave xae an opportunity of asking whether 
there was any truth in the stocy told me by some of the Whrgs 
at New Orleans, of the majmer in which the seat of legislature 
had been transferred from Natchez to Jackson. I related the 
story, which was as follows :— r" Natchez was the metropolis of 
the state, and the chief town of Adams County, which was so 
wealthy a%,to pay a third of all the taxes in Mississippi. It was 
a city to^ which the richest i^d best-informed citizens resorted, 
lepreseiiang both the landed knd m(meyed interests of the state. 
It was, moreover, a center of communication, because it com- 
manded the navigation of the great river. That the Hotfses of 
Legislature should meet here, was so natural and convenient, so 
fitted to promote good government, that the Democratic party 
could not be expected to put up, for many years, with a^ arrange- 
ment of afiairs so reasonable and advantageous. They accord- 
ingly decided, by a majority, that some ohange most be made, 
and gave orders to a surveyor to discover the exact geographical 
center of the state. He found it in a wilderness, about fifty miles 
in a straight line etuit of l^atehez, and pointed out an old cypress 
tree, j^i the middle) (^ a sviramp, accessible only by a canoe, as the 
spot they were in search of. This was welcome news; all might 
now be placed on a footing of equaUty, the spot being equally 
inaccessible and inc(niven|ient for all. When the architect, how- 
ever, came to build the bapitol, he took the liberty, instead of/ 
erecting the edificevon pi|es in the center of the swamp, to place 
it o]^ an adjoining rising' ground, from which they had cleared^ 
away the natite wood, a serious abandonment of principle, as if 
was several hundred yards from the true geograj^ical center." 

.When my auditors liad done laughing at this Louisiana jt^emou: 
^ a gassajge in their hbj^^ 



not so exaggerated as it migh^ have been, considering the vexatioUe 
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under which the New Orleans Wkigs were smarting, in havin.r 
to, go to Baton Rouge. They could show me, they said, the 
jnvamp on the Pearl River, which must have been alluded to 
Ihat river, though now only boatable, might, they declared, bfe 
mad6 navigable to steamboats, when the rafts of drift timber 
were cleared away, and they might then have a direct commer- 
cial intercourse with the Gulf of Mexico. The soil, also, sur- 
.rounding Jackson, had proved to be very fertile, and the railway 
had brought the place within three or four hours of Natchez now 
their port. In short, their town was flourishing, by aid of natural 
advantages, and the patronage of the Legislature and Law Courts 
Next day, after a geological excursion, I was taken to see the 
btate House and Governor's JVEansion, both handsome and com- 
modious, and built in a good style of architecture, but at great 
exper^se, at a time when the price of labor happened to be un- 
usually high. I heard much regret expressed at the debts they 
had incurred, and at the refusal to acknowledge them In 1841 
One lawyer, a member of the Legislature, declared his conviction 
that the repudiation of the state debt would not have been carried 
in his county, but fear the facility afforded by secret voting The 
same individuals, he said, who openly professed a more honorable 
line of conduct, must, out of selfishness, have taken advantage of 
the ballot-box to ev^de an increase of taxatign, otherwise there 
could not have been a majority in favor of disowning their liabil- 
ities. This was one of the few instances in which I heard the 
ballot condemned in the United States ; yet the position of the 
laboring and middle classes is, comparatively, so independent 
« here in relation to their rich employers, that the chief arguments 
relied upon in England in favor of secret voting, would seem to 
be inapplicable. 

* The depbndence of the judges, for their election, on the popular 
suffrage, appears to have been carried farther in Mississippi than 
In any other state. I was told that rival candidates fcr the bench 
and chancellorship, have been known to canvass for votes in 
taverns, and have- been asked what construction thoy put on 
oertam s tatutes relating to ba nks chartered by the state. Just as, 

7^T^^l^naiy^iecti(ra ^ wpresehtatlves, men 
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are their opinions, and how they would vote on certain questK^ps. 
I me't with more men of property in Mississippi who spoke as if 
they belonged to an oppi^essed class, governed by a rude, ignorant, 
and coarse democracy, than in any other part of my tour. " Many 
of our poor^iyjitizens," they said, " would freely admit, that nothing 
is 80 diffic®!/ for the individual, as self-government, and yet hold 
that nothing is so easy and safe as self-government for the million, 
even where education has been carried no farther than here, where 
there are stiU seven counties without a single school-house, and 
large districts where the inhabitants have but recently been con- 
verted to Christianity by itinerant Methodists. They forget that 
even honorable and enlightened men will sometimes do, in their 
corporate capacity, what each individual would be ashamed to do 
if he acted singly." When I heard these temarks, and reflected 
that even in those parts of the state where the whites are most 
advanced, as in Adams County, more than half the population 
are slaves, I felt more surprise that English capitalists had lent 
80 much money to Mississippi, than that they had repented of it. 
At the same time there is more hope for the future, for education 

must come. 

The town of Vicksburg is beautifully situated on the sloj/e of 
a wooded bluff; about 180 feet high, and walks might be made, 
commanding the river, which would be delightftil. At present 
no one can roam along the paths in the suburbs, as they are di^ 

gracefully filthy.* 

We took our passage in the Andrew Jackson steamer, from 
Vicksburg to Memphis, a distance of 390 miles, and paid only 
six dollars each (25 shiUings), board and lodging included. The 
monotony of the scenery on the great river for several hundred 
miles together, is such as to grow wearisome. Scarcely any ves- 
sels with sails are seen, all the old schooners and smaller craft 
having been superseded by the great steam-ships. The traveler 
iKsconies tired of always seeing, a caving bank on one side, and 
an advancing sand-bar, covered with willows and poplars, on the 

• For observations on the Geology of Jackson and Vioksburff, see a paper 
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other ; th6 successive growths of young trees rising to greater 
heights, one tier above another, as before described, below New 
Orleans The water, at this season, is too turbid to reflect the 
sky or the trees on its n,ank. The aspect of tJiings. day after 
day, 18 so exactly similar, that it might seem as necessary to take 
astronomical observations, in order to discover what progress one 
Has made, as if the voyage were in mid-AUantic. That our 
• course is northward, is indicated by the willows on the. baAs 
growing less green, and a diminishing quHitity of gray moss 
hangmg from the trees. The red maple ha^also disap^ared. 
When I landed at wooding stations, I saw, on the damn ground 
beneath the trees, abundance of mowes, with scarcely allade of 
grass while the only wild flowers were a few violets and a white 
^r^tt J^C""^ ^'''^'^ °^ *^« P°Pl"« are most fragrant in 
mouths of the Arkansas and White rivers. 

'The village of Napoleon, 212 miles abova Vicksburff at the 
mouth of the Arkansas, had Wered much bylli. flZ !f ^844 
Its red, muddy waters are hardly mixed up thofoShly with the 
Mississippi till they reach Vicksburg. They often bring down 
much ice into the Mississippi. The White River is saS to be 
navigable for about six hundred miles above its mouth 

Our steamer, the Andrew Jackaon, bound for Cincinnati, car- 
rying a heavy cargo of. molasses, was eight feet deop in the 
water. To avoid the drift wood, which impeded l^ZZZ 
the captam on arriving at Island Eighty-four (for they aTe.al 
numbered, beginning from the mouth of the OhioV determinJto 
^ke a short cut between that island and the left river bank 

2l , "^"t t'^'^"^' *?f '^' A^r^'^g depth, frori ten feet to, 
eight and a half, was called out; our vessel then grazed the bot 
torn for a moment, but fortunately got ofi- again. There waa so 
much sameness in the navigation, that such an incident w J 

nV,:! ^"/*--"d. March 23d. some variety wL 

afforded by a squall of wind, accompanied by lightning. I never 
expect^ to see waves of such, magnitude. 7nd\as surprisTd T 
learn, that m,, onu> reaches, wher e the water extendM t.h ^,>„ 

""^^^^^^^^mUliiowmg against the curreiTiSr" 
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cause large steamers to pitch so as to make many passengers sea- 
sick;^ but this rarely hapoens. In the ai^t we had often to 
draw up to thf bank, wherever a signal-fire was lighted, finding 
sometimes a single passenger waiting to be taken on board. 

There were many acton on board, and, among othfrs, a 
pleasing young woman, who turned out to be the manager's 
wife, returning with her family of young children and sick hus- 
band from Vicksbui^, where she complained that the drama was 
at a low ebb, and where, as in many other cities in the south, the 
drunken habits <«f the inferior actors made the profession by no 
means a pleasant one fer a woman. She was longing for an 
engagement in some " eastern theater," where, she told ray wife, 
she would willingly take less pay, and would not object to under- 
take the part of •• first old woman" for eighteen dollars a week, 
as mosfof the actresses, being desirous of looking young and pretty, 
compete eagerly for the character of " first juve?iile." She liked 
much to act chambermaid, as then she was not expected to learn 
he^^pa^t so accurately. She had a real feeling of enthusiasm for 
her art, and great admiration for Mrs. Ijflean, and spoke with 
satisfaction of having once, acted second to her when she was 
Miss Ellen Tree. During her husband's illness at Vicksburg,, 
she had been obliged to take the management of the theater 
herself, and had good reason to lament that the temperance move- 
ment had not reached so far west. The physician, after attend- 
ing his patient f^Nf^Any weeks in a fever, remitted to them a 
bill of fifty dollar%<^ only of many sin^jpr acts of generosity in 
the members of this profession which eHl|||| ray knowledge in 
the course of my tour. This actress hwRrith her a young 
maid, fairer than many an English brunette, but who, though a 
free woman, did not happen to belong to the white aristocracy. 
The ste-^ardess came into the cabin and iimmioned her to dinner, 
and she, doing as she was bid, sat down at the second table, 
where the officers of the ship and the white children were dining. 
When her repast was half finished, her matter and mistress sud- 
denly discovered the prodigious breach of decorum which their 
nttrndnn t w nfi pftrpptrntinf, bjtI, r ullin g K ^ *^*y f*^""* ^^'^ tahXti^ 
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whose children she had been sittihg, that she was really a good 
girl, who knew no better. \ T^he^ stewardess al^, knowing she 
should incur blame, Came and -apologized for her mistake, ob- 
serving that the girl was quite undistinguishable bjrher com- 
plexion from a white. There wis a quadrd<;fl lady\n board, 
of very respectable appearance and manners, who was taking all 
^ her meals in her own st|te-Toom, thus avoiding the risk of meet^ 
mg with simiUr indignitiei. It is not surprising, in'such a state 
of society, that they who belong, to the degraded race, should 
; make every effort to conceal Hie fact ; or, if that be impossible, 
*. to assimilate themselves, as far as they can, to individuals of the 
dominant race. In proportion ,to the mixture of white blood, the 
woolly, short hair, of the negro lengthens and straightens, and the 
ambition of the black Women is to contend with nature in tortur- 
ing iHeir hair, by combing and plaiting, till it resembles, as near 
as possible, the flowing locks of the whites.. 
' At one of the wooding stJlions, a countryman came on board with 
hfs wife, a half-breed Indian-. She had straight black ha^r, and a 
soft, pnld eye. She sat at table with us, taking her place on terms 
of perfect equality, no distinction of caste being made in this case. 
As I was pacing the deck, one passenger after another eyed 
my short-^ight glass, suspended by a ribbon round my neck, with 

V "^^^^ curiosity. Some of them asked me to read for thenj the 

name inscribed on the sterh of a, steamer so far off that I doubted 
whether a good telescope would have enabled me to do more than 
discern the exact- place where the name was written. Others, 
abruptly seizing the glass, without leave or apology, brought their 
heads into close contact with mine, and, loftj^^ng through it, ex- ' 
claimed, in a disappointed and half reproaclRil tone, that they 
could see nothing. Meanwhile, the iVives and daujfhters of pas- 
sengers of the same class, were sitting idle in the lyjes' cabin, 
occasionally taking my wife's embroidery out of her hSfwithout . 
asking leaye, and examining it, .with niny comments, usually, 
however, m a compKmentary strain. To one who is studying 
the geology of the valley of the Mississippi, the society of such 
companioiis may be endurable for a few weeks. He. ought to 
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these noble steamers, without which such researches could not 
be pursued except by an indefinite sacrifice of time. But we 
sometimes doubted how far" an English party, traveling for mere 
amusement, would enjoy themselves. If they venture on the 
experiment, they had better not take with them an English 
mjii^-servant, iinless they are prepared for her being transformed 
into an equal. It would be safer to engage. some one of that too 
numerous class, commonly called " humble* coihpanions," 'who 
might occasionally enter into society with tjiem. Ladies who 
«an dispense with ^ch assistance, will find thjff maids in the inns, 
whether white or colored, most attentive. .V. 

We were not asked ixiosfe questions in regard to our private 
Wairs than we had oflen been accustomed to subqiit to when 
traveling in France and Scotland. Nor had I any reason to 
complain ; for when I had satisfied the curious as to my age, the 
number of my children, how we liked the country, and ipany other 
particulars, often asked very abruptly by one just come on board, I 
had no ceremony in retaliating on him, and putting to him as many 
queries in my turn. Every onj must admit thtft the answers you 
commonly receive are most intelligent. Americans of the higher 
classes ^8eemed more put out than we were, when thus catechised. 

One of them, before we left Boston, as if determined that 

nothing should surprise me, related many diverting anecdptes to 

illustrate the inquisitive tflirn of his countrymen. Among otljer 

stories he gave a lively description of a N§w Englander who was 

seated. by a reserved companion in a railway car, and who, by 

;^|^w,ay. of beginning a conversation, said, «• Are you a bachelor ?" 

*i^ To which tiie other replied, drily, " No, I'm not." — "You are a 

married man?" continued he.— *'«^No, I'm not" — "Thej^you 

' must be a widower?" — "No, I'm not." Here there was rfhort 

pause ; bilt the undaunted querist returned to the charge, obterv- 

ing, " If your are neither a bachelo]^^|M| & tnarried man, nor a 

widower, 1^^ in the world can you mPpE— " If you must kitow," 

said the (^p, " I'ml^ivferced man I" 

Another^tor^Mi^d me by ^MMi|p friend, wa aj^Sl a gentlo- 
manbeing aftkeo^g-a 8tage,coa|jBply He had lost lirleg, mad^ 



Tiis fellow travelers promise thaf^^B toI3~therai th^c would put 
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|wra^re questions oa the subject. He then said/ " It was bitten 
M^ ^^M^ *"*** precluded them for the rest of a long jour- 
how it was bitten off, was a truly ingenious 
pMH^ impertinent curiosity on, the rack. 
■I ll^F?lii^^^|P first t^ntered the ladies' cabin, she found every 
le ilpiP^us rocking-chairs filled with a mother suckling 
infant. As none of them had nurses or servants, all their other 
^jphiidreA Were jgiiarge, and might have been a great resource to 
J'^®*^fi|J'^^^|^ff ^«>™ ennui, had they be^i under tolerable 
|55^*i|JoV J^i^ was, they were so riotous and undisciplined, as to 
* ]^*Mter*d^ pf all who approached theln. " How fortunate 

4^Pl ""^*' **^ **^ °^ ***® ^^^^^'^s to my wife, "to be without 
efcildrw ; they are so ungovernable, and, if you switch them, they 
sulk,- or go into hysterics." The threat of '« Fil switch you," is 
forever vocifeinated in an ajtigry tone, but never carried into execu- 
tion. One genteel Mid pleasing young lady sat down by my wife, 
and began conversation by saying, " You hate children, don't you ?" 
intimating that such were her own feelings, A medical man, in 
large practice, in one of the southern states, told us he ofte^ lost 

I young patients in fevers, and other cases where excitement df the 
■nerves wa* dangerous, by the habitual inability of the parents to 

.exert the least command over their children. , We saw an instance 
where a yoimg girl, in considerable danger, threw the medicine into 
the physician'}? face, and heaped most abusive epithets upon him. 
The Director of the State Penitentiary, in Georgia, told me, 
that he had been at some pains to trace out the history of the 
most desperate characters under his charge, and found that they 
had been invariably spoilt children ; and, he added, if young 
Americans were not called upon to act for themselves at so early 
an age, and uudei^o the rubs and discipline of the world, they 
would be more vicious and immoral than the people of any other 
nation. Yet there is no countfy where «hii(&en ought to be so 
great a blessing, or where they can be so eaaily provided for. 
"^arents have npt the excuse of Mrs. MapClarty, in the " Cottag 
irs of Glenburnie," when she exclaims, " If I don't gi^ the boy 
Im own Way, what else ha ve I to gjve him ?" but it is probably ^ 
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Hrs. MacClarty's grade in society, that they have Retained her 
maxims for the management of their childreA; for the yopng 
people in the families of the best class of society in the United 
States, are often kept in as good order, and are as engaging in 
their naanriers, as they are in any part of Europe. 

Many young Americans have bejBn sent to school in Switzer- 
land, and. I have, heard their teaohcirs, who found them less 
manageable than English or Swiss boys, maintain that they 
must all of them have some dash of wild Indian blood in their 
veins. Eiigl^shmen, on the other hand, sometimes attribute tho 
same character to republican institutions; but, in fact, they are 
spoilt long before they are old enough to know that they are not 
born under an absolute monarchy. ' - 

Some officers of the army, who hai been educated at "West 
.Point, a lieutenant^ in thfe navy, and a judge, with his family, 
fi-ora a southern state, were agreeable companions on this voyage, 
and difTered as miich ih mannersjrom the majority of our mess- 
mates, as persons of the same rank in Europe would have done. 
There seeraed, to us, to be a great want, in such steamers, ot a 
second cabin, at a price intermediate between that of the first 
cabin and the deck. A poor emigrant, who wag roughing it in 
. the. latter place, remarked to me truly, that they were .treated 
there like dogs, and had nothing but a plank to sleep upon. Ho 
was paying highly for hi4" vife and family, who had places in 
the first cabin. Among, air who have paid fat these, a recogni- 
tion of perfect equality is scrupulously exacted. Not only would 
a man of rank and ancient family, but one of |;he most refined 
manners, and superior knowledge and edubation, find himfielf 
treated as entitled to> np more deference or respect than the" rud- 
est traveler. Plato's; definition of a man,, " bipes implume," " a 
featherless biped," would be most /Uppropriate to one who was 
journeying in sucW company. To a certain extent, however, the 
manners of the ruder members of this society are improved by,, 
such intercourse, and there is some leveling up as well as level- . 
ing down. The European traveler must also bear in mind, that 
it would be no discredit to those who are settling in this wilder- 
"neiP--:e8peeially when E ui u pe poury mtoHttrigmuttlly, h^ h ua»^ 
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dreds §£ thousands of ignorant and disappointed emigrants if 

the hccommodation was of the rudest kind ; if there were no 
Bteamers in whose machinery the latest improvements had been 
adopted, many of them invented in the United States ; and if 
the cabin was not provided with good libraries, or the table cov- 
ered with newspapers, literary magazines, and jreviews. It is 
precisely because . there is so much civilization in the western 
states, that foreigners criticise them unfairly, contrasting their 
condition with the highest standard of olde^ countries. 

The authority of the captain is absolute, and he does not hesi- 
tate, if any unruly spirit is refractory, and refuses to conform to 
the regulations of the ship, to put him ashore at the nearest 
place on the bank where he can bo landed ; but I never hap- 
pened to see so strong a measure resorted to. 

The newspapers on the cabin table of the Andrew Jackson 
had a column headed in capitals, " Five Weeks later from Eu- 
rope." The mail packet had been detained by adverse winds 
longer than usual, and the uneasiness respecting the chances of a 
war with England, still the subject of debate in Congress, had 
risen to a great height. Many lovers of peace had misgivings 
lest the English democracy, growing at last impatient, should 
express themselves with violence, and excite the war party here. 
The first glance at the news relieved them frem anxiety, for the 
^4lgHsh were entirely absorbed with Free Trade, Cheap Bread, 
^and fhsvadmission of foreign grain without duty. The Cabinet 
were too ^<41satisfied that the people's atten-tion was drawn off 
from foreign IHSirs to obtrude the American question unneces- 
sarily on their attention. One of the politicians on board, who 
had been reading an account of the proceedings of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, and the parliamentary debates on the Corn Duties 
confessed to me, that the omission of all allusion to America-Il 
^he Enghsh being so entirely occupied with their domestic affkirs 
A-wounded. his feelings. «« Here we have been talking," he said 
/^for three months about nothing else but Oregon, imagining that 
the whole world wa#^king on|ifl|8uspense, at this momentous 
debate, and even in Gr6at BrjriMt 'hag been forgotten for five 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Bluffs at Memphis.— New Madrid.— No Iiin .—Undermining of River Bank. 

— Examination of Country shaken by Earthquake of 1811-12. Effects 

of Passage of Waves through Alluvial Soil.— Circule^r Cavities or Sand- 

Bursts.— Open Fissures.— Lake Eulalie drained by Shocks .Borders of 

Sunk Country, west of New Madrid.— Dead Trees standing erect.— A 
slight Shock felt.— Trade in Peltries increased by Earthquake.— Trees 

erect m new-formed Lakes.— Indian Tradition of Shocks Dreary Forest 

Scene. — Rough Quarters. — Slavery in. Missouri. 

March 24, 1846.— At length we reached Memphis, in the 
State of Tennessee. The town on which this ancient and vener- ' 
able name is conferred, appears the newest of the large places 
we have yet seen on the Mississippi. It is growing with great 
rapidity, standing on a bluff now fifty-two feet above the level 
of t^water when the river is high. The chff is the abrupt 
terminatioiLpf deposits similar to those of fresh-water origin, which 
^ ^^^® ^flP!?*^^d^4 to at Natchez and Vicksburg. A mass of 
yellow loafm.lbrty feet thick, reposes on sand with qtiartz pebbles, 
which rests on clay, not visible at the^ne of my visit. Such a 
site for a town, in spite of the slow uflfconining of the cliffs, is 
permanent by comparison :jvith^the o^JRly banks of the riv6r 
for himdreds of miles continuously ; for, as a 'general rule, the 
stream in the alluvial plain is either encroaching a foot or more 
annually, so as to wash away buildings, if there be any on the 
^Ag^^« retreating, so that a port soon becomes an inlaWd 
tdfiP&#he people of Memphis are ambitious that their city 
shoijld be a great naval arsenal, and there are considerabljyiaval 
stores here; but as frigates require from eighteen to twenty- 
three feet water, and men-of-war thirty feet, while the bar at 
the mouth of the Mississippi affords at present no more than six- 
teen feet water, their hi)pes can not be realized till a ship canal 
is made from some point! on the Mississippi to the Gulf of Moitico. 



After we left Memphis, we were shown, on the Tennessee 
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bank of the river, a log cabin, where they said General Jackson 
began his career ; one of his claims to popularity with the demo- 
cratic party consisting in his having risen from a very humble 
origin. The advantages of a more liberal education, which a 

.,,, rival might have possessed who had begun life in easier circum- 
stances, would not have countervailed, in the present stage of 
progress of the Union, the prestige which attaches to the idea of 

,^ a man's having made his way by hia own merits. 

March 25. — -From Memphis we sailed in ai smaller steamer 
for 170 miles, isi|t between the states of Tennessee and Arkan- 
Bas^^and then bet\)jreen Tennessee and Missouri, and arrived' very 
late at night at New Madrid, a small village on the western 
bank of the river, where I intended to stay and ilake geological 
observatioHS on the.^region shaken by the great earthquake of 
1811-12. So many^f our American friends had tried to dissuade 
m from sojourning in so rude, a place, that we -were prepared for 
the woirat. Jn the wharf-boat, at least, I expected to find a bed 
f^Jie first nighti||nd proposed to seek accommodation elsewhere 
tOT^next day; bMUo my disnqiayi the keeper of this floating 
tavern told me, wimJ landed^ that he had just come there, had 
nothing as yet " fixed^^nd dbuld not receive us. I also learnt 
that the only inn in IH^ Madrid had been given up for want 
of o«#om. Leaving, <th6Tehm, my ^ife sitting by the stove in 
the ^arf-boat, and taking aH^gro as my guide, I: began to pace 
the dark and silent streets. First I apphed in vain for admit- 
tance at the old tavern, then to a storekeeper in the neighbor- 
hood, who informed me that(j a German baker, near the river, 
sometimes took in lodgers. I next roused this man and his wife 

«* from their slumbers ; their only spare room was occupied, but 

ai^i^thel^asj^d their lodger if he would give it up to us. No sum 
of" money would have bribed him to comply, as I was satisfied 
when I knew him better, but his good nature led him at once to 
assent cheerfully. We were Soon shown into the apartment, a 
kind of scullery, with a mattreil on the floor, on which we slept, 
and did not make our appearance next morning till half-past 
^ o'ght o*elock. We thgn apolog iz ed,. fe ar ing wgjiad Jtepithem 



waiting for breakfast. They said, good humoredly, they had 
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indeed waited from six o'clock, and it was now near their dinner 
time! The young German, originally from near Strasburg, a 
man of simpk manners, regarded himself as belonging to a differ- 
ent station in society, and would have acted as wftitey till we 
had finished our repast, had not his wife, a native-born American, 
from the State of Indiana, insisted on his sitting down to table. 
They were so pooTi that they had.no servants, not even a negro 
boy or girl, and: two children to look after; The fare was of the 
humblest kind; bread of Indian conij bacon, and thick coffee. 
Some of the indispensable articles of the breakfast table equipage 
had been purchased, as we afterward discovered, expressly for 
Qur use that morning. The lodger, '« Uncle John/' was an old 
bachelor in easy circumstances, fond of fishing, who had come 
here to indulge in that sport. He was an old pilot, who had 
visited half the ports in the Mediterranean, as well as Great 
Britain, and was quite a character. He could tell many a good 
story of his adventures, and, like many natives of Louisiana^ 
could bear to be contradic^ted on any point rather than hear the. 
healthiness of New Orleans called in. question. I^s manners, 
and those of our host and hostess toward each other and to us, 
were very poUte, and never approached imdue familiarity. Uncle 
John assured me that the Mississippi is now flowing where New 
Madrid stood in 1811, and that the old grave-yard has traveled 
over from the State of Missouri into Kentucky. How this had 
happened, it was easy for me to divine when I went out after 
breakfast to look at the place by daylight. 

The river bank is now about twenty-five feet high, and would 
#^ be forty.five feet at the lowest water level. . It is giving way rapid- 
1% three houses having fallen in during the last week, and some 
roprietoiB are in the act: of shifting their quarters half a mile 
inland. At the bottom of the wasting bank, there is a semi-fluid 
quick-sand, which greatly accelerates the process of destruction. 
Yesterday, the ruins of a house, with the wooden fence of a gar- 
den, were precipitated into the river, and some of the wreck has 
formed a talus, up which I saw some hogs, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempt s, c lamber at la st into a garden, where the y began 
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to uproot tte flowers. The steainboats, which are sow saiiingr 
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close to the bank, will, in nfew years, pass freely over the site of the 
humble mansion whene we had been sleeping ; and the geographer, 
in constructing a map half a century hence, may have to transfer to 
the State of Kentucky, the spot whete I saw a garden flourish. 

I examined the perpendicular face of the bank with some 
interest, as exemplifying the kind of deposits which the Missis- 
sippi throws down near its margin. They difier in no way 
from accumulations of sand and loam of high antiquity with 
which the geologist is familiar ; some beds are made up pf hori- 
zontal layers, in others they are slanting, or in what is called 
cross stratification. Some are white, others yellow, and here 
and there a seam of black carbonaceous matter, derived apparent- 
ly from the destruction of older strata, is conspicuous. 

I next set out on an excursion to examine those districts, 
where I heard that some superficial eflfects of the great earth- 
:juake of 1 8 11 were still visible. The reader should be remind- 
ed that this convulsion occurred contemporaneously with one of 
the most fatal earthquakes of South America, when the towns 
of Guayra and Caraccas were laid in ruins. The shocks were 
also felt in South Carolina. Humboldt has remarked that the 
shocks of New Madrid are the only examples on record, of the 
ground having quaked almost incessantly for three months, at a 
point so far remote from any active volcano. The shocks were 
most violent in part of the region called the Little Prairie, to 
the southward of New Madrid, and they extended as far south 
as the river St. Francis, and, northward, as far as the mouth of 
the Ohio. Although the country was thinly settled, and most 
of the houses built of logs, the loss of life was considerable.. 
From accounts published at the tirtie, it appears that the grave- 
yard of New Madrid was praci^Itated into the Mississippi^ the 
banks of which gave way in many places, and the ground swelled 
up so that the. current of the river flowed Ij.acjbfe^rd for a time, 
carrying several flaV'boats northward, agak(^h| stream. In 
various parts of the region above alluded to a^s M'ving been con- 
vulsed, lakes twenty miles and upward in extenf Vvere formed, 
while others which pre-existed were drained.* Hundreds of 



?* Silliman^s Journal, vol. xv. 1 829. 
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^hMmfl opeaed/and new^ islands appeared in the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. Flint, the geographer, who visited the country 
ievea/years after the event, says that, at the time of his visit, 
k district west of New Madrid still remained covered with water, 
and that the neighboring forest presented a scene of great con- 
fusion—- many trees standing inclined in every direction, and 
others having their trunks and branches teoken. He also saw 
hundreds of deep chasms remaining in the alluvial soil, which 
were produced, according to the inhabitants, by the bursting of 
the earth, which rope in great undulations, and discharged vast 
volumes of water, sand, and coaly matter, thrown up as high as 
the tops of the trees. As the shocks lasted throughout a period ' 
of three months, the country people remarked that, in given dis- 
tricts, thele were certain prevailing directions in which these fis- 
sures opened, and they accordingly felled th^. tallest trees, making 
them fall at right angles to the direction of the chasmsf By 
' stationing themselves on these, they often escaped being s>^l- 
lowed up when the earth opened beneath them. Some of the 
shocks were perpendicular, while others, much more desolating, 
were horizontal, or moved along like great waves. * 

Before I left New Orleans, Mr. Bringier, the engineer, related 
to me that he was on horseback near New Madrid, in 1811, 
when some of the severest shocks were experienced, and that, as 
the waves advanced, he saw the trees bend down, and often, the 
instant afterward, when in the act of recovering their position, 
meet the boughs of other trees similarly inclined, so as to become 
interlocked, being prevented from righting themselves again. The 
transit of the wave through the woods was marked by the crash- 
. ing noise of countless branches, first heard on one side and then 
on the other. At the same time powerful jets of water,"mixod 
with sand, mud, and bituminous coaly shale, were cast up with 
such force, that both horse and rider might have perished, had 
the undulating ground happened to burst immediately beneath 
them. He also told me that circular cavities, called sink-holes, 
. were formed where the principal fountains of mud and water 
w er e t hr ow n up^ 



Hearing that ^ome of these cavities still existed near Ihe toww, 
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I went to see onebf them, three quarters of ft mile to the west- 
ward. There I fjAind a nearly circular hojlow, ten yards \^de, 
and five feet deep, with a smaller one-tieair it, and I obseryedi 
scattered about the surrounding level ground, fragments of black 
bituminous shale, with much white sand. Within a distance 
. of a few hundred yards, were five more of these "sand-bursts," 
or ^sand-blows," as, they ar6 sometimes termed here, and," rather 
^ more than a mile farther west, neat th^ house of Mr. Savors, 
niy guide panted out to me what he caUeS «« th# smk-hole' where 
. 4^^ »egro was drowned." It ^is, a Ptrikin^ object, interrupting 
the regularity of a flat plain, tU di^es very ^teep", and twenty- 
, eight feet deep from the top 'to the water's edge. The water 
^ now standing in^^e bottom is said to have beipn originally very 
deep, but has' groWA, shallow by thewa&l^g* in of sand,, and 
. the crumbling of ^he bank caused bytW f^'l of cattle coming to 
4nnk. r wa& alsured that many wagon loadf of matter, were 
. cjist .up out of this hollow,. and the quantity must have been con- 
siderable to account for the void'; yet the pieces of lignite; and the 
^.^uaQtitf of sand now:heaped on the level plain. rigar its borders, 
"* would not suffice tpjli one-tenth part of the- cavity." Pei-haps a 
part of the eji&Stea substance piay have been. swallowed u^' again, 
and the rest«maf Ji^vo ^e^so mixed with water, U to have 
spread freelyj^ke -ft fluid over the sqil. ' % 

My attentWn^wgs.next drawhto the' bed of what wtti once a 

lake, calmer Bu|g|L|Ir. W. iTunter, the proprietor of the Bst^tQ, 

accompanying m^Hhe spot. The bottom, noSv dried up, ^is 

'&bout 300 yards long, by 100 yards in width, and "chiefly com- ' 

, posed of. clay, cdv^ed with' trees, the whole of them 1^ than 

thirty-four yeara old. They consist of cotton- wood (IW//m5 

angUlata), wiUows, the honey locust", and other species. Some 

Binglfe cotlon^wood treesjhave growii so.fast as to be near two 

and a half feet in dianieier, ind had not my: guide. known their 

^ age accurately, I should liai^ suspected theiif origin/to have been 

prior to 1811. Alf the species on the bottom difftr frjjfn thoso 

" covertng the surrounding .h%her ground, which is mSr^e eleyatod 

^" twelve or fifteen feet. 
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seen to^ flourish. On all sides, the ascent fiwm the old bed of 
the ialte to its boundary, is by a steep slope, on ascending which 
you reach a platform on a level with th^top of the bank of the^ 
Mississippi, which is about a mile distant. Mr. Hunter in- 
formed me that Lake Eulalie was formerly filled with clear 
water, and aboimded in fish, ufktil it was suddenly drained by 
the earthqualfte. In the clayey bottom, I traced the course of 
two pjirallel fissures^ by which the yraters escaped. They are 
separated firom.each other by a distance of about eight yards, 
and ire not yet entirely closed. Near their edges, much sand 
and coal shale lie scattered, which were thrown out of them when 
they first opened. ^ 

In r%ard to the origin of this black bituminous shale, so 
abundantly cast out of chasms in this region, it belongs to the ' ^^^ 
alluvial formatioiij and is found, ii digging wells, fifteen feet 
deep, or sometimes nearer the surface. It was probably drifted 
down at a former perio^ by the cur^ent^of the Mississippi, from 
the coal-fields farther north. * 

Having learned v,t^at stiil ^ore striking ^ponuments of the 
oarthqtiake were t^'^be seeii in the territory IjPther to the west- 
ward of New Madrid, I endeavoi«d, but in vain, to hire a horse. 
At lengthy a merchant's widbw kindly lent me a steed. To pro- 
cure a guide was impossible, all hands being fully employed. I t^'- 
therefore se^owt alone through the forest, skirting the borders of 
a swamp cialled the Bayou St. John, where I observed a great , ^• 
many fallen trees, and . others dead and leafless, but standing «, 
erect. After riding son» miles, I found my way to a farm, the l*^ 
owner of which had witn688e<| the earthquake^ when a tfhild. ^e , \ ^ 
described to me the camping^ out of the people in the night when ' 
the first shocks ooouri^d, and how some were wounded by the 
dhling of chimneys, ^nd the bodies of other* 'drawn out -of the 
r^jtfb. He cfl(j^rme^^he published stadpmonts jttf 1ji» iiihabitantg ""^ - /li" 
havmg availed Ahem^lves of fallen trees to av^id being engulfeJl 
' in open fissurw, a^d |^Afterward heard that this jfigular, mode 
of escape had been ;fdopted in 'distant pla«(i8, between which 
ihere^had been no cdirirttenication, and that even children threw 
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by ttie undulatory movement of the ground, Bome of them jagged, 
othera^ven and straight. I traced two of them continuoLwfo 
ZV^l '^':t'^- "'^ «'»»'» """ a few,were parallel 12 

and others forty-five degree, west of north. I might easily have 
mistaken them for arUfieial trenches,.if my eompanion hL „™ 
known them wthin hi. recollection to have be^n ....>,eept 
wells. Sand and black shale were strewed along their edg " 
• They were most of them from two to four feet wide, and fivf « 
.« feet deep ; but the action of rains, frost, and occastl ™u„ 
dafons, and above aU the leaves. of the forest blown into hem 
every autumn m countless numbers, have done much to fill them^" 

whnT -TT"^ "'' l^t- ^ ■"""" '" '""^ '«'"*' and farm of Mr. Love 
who had long resided m this district, and he took me to p^tTf 
the forest on the borders of what is called the " sunk coLtar '• 
, where aU the trees of a date prior to 1811, aJthough st^dte^ 
erect a,,d entire, are dead and leafless. Th^ are !hieCo2 

of them 200 years old They are supposed to have been kiui 
by the loosening of the roots during the repeated undulatio^ 

The higher lev?l plain, where these dead trees stand, torXt^ 
abruptly towart the Bayou St. John, and the sudirS 
of eight or ten feet throughout an area four or five miles S 
"Jd «f.y or „«y b»«l, was caused, my informant Zred Z' 
by the earthquake. At the lower level are seen cyrresl^, Z 
cotton-wood, and other tr«« which delight in wct'L3 '^^ 
newer than 812. I was told that therf are some pC wh^ 
the de«=em from the upper level to that of the sunk counTry i! 
not le« tVn twenty and even thirty'feet. I„ part of this ijkk 
ground I «.w not only dead <»k. .„d hickory still er^t but ^ed 
gum-tree. al«, and cypres... (C,^,,^ dUicl^y ' ^ 

While I was riding with Mr. L«e h, .topped his horse and ' 
»ked me If I d,i „ot feel the shock of « eirTquake Wh™ 

<||». mi sure. 1|„ «,„| ,| ^ ,„.,, („^^ , ^, ^ ^^^ ^^ 
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fqlt one for the last fortnight. It wag now three yieara since they 
had heen seriously alarmed by any movement. We looked at our 
watciies, and when we retiltned to the farm he inquired of the 
. family if any thing had happened. They said they had felt a 
' shocjk, and h^ard a sound like distant thunder, at twenty-five 
minutes past eleven o'clock, which agreed exactly with tljp time 
when my ^companion had felt the motion. 

If the information I obtained from several quarters be correct 
in regard to the country permanently submerged by the 
quake of 1811-12, the area must exceed in magnituc 
was stated in former acc(^nt8. Thp <« sui|^|6untry," |i 
extends along the course of the White Water and it^lS 
foru distance of betw^n seiienty and eighty* miles north al? 
and thirty miles east and west. A trappet, who had beenhunftng 
on the Little River, told me, that large spaces there were 6byiously 
under ■<<rater, owing to the great shake, because the dead trees were 
still (Standing. In the true hunter spirit, he regarded the awful 
catastrophe of 1811—12 as a blessing to the country, and expati- 
ated with delight on the vast area turned into lake and marsh,* 
and the active trade carried on ever since in the furs of wild animals. 
It had been the making of New Madrid, he affirmed, which would 
become a rival of St. Louis, and exported even nl^w at leaist lia]f '*, 
as many peltries. There had been taken last year 60,000 racoon 
skins, and '25,000 musk-rat/i for making hatii and caps ; 12,000 
mink for trirpming dresses j ,1000 bears and lOOp otters; 2500 
wild cats, 40 panthers, and 100 wolves. Beavers tlier^ wero 
none, or only five or riix had been trapped. He had gone in his 
canoe, which carried his hut, hii gun, and his baggage, over the 
whole sunk country, and described to me the villages or hunimocks 
built in the swamps by the musk-rats, which he called " French 
settlements;" a piece of impertinence in which the ^nglo- Americans 
indulge toward the Creoles of Louisiana. ' He told me that within if 
' t^6 area of the sunk country in Arkansas, about eighty miles from 
■ New Madrid, is ^space called Buffalo Island, containing about 
t^enty-^vla square miles, wher^, two years ago (1844), a herd 
of bufikloes, 300 or 400 strong, ^as surprised, and six of them 
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The sunk country is not confined to the region west of the 
Mississippi ; for, on my way up the river, I learnt from Mr. 
Fletcher, a farmer, who had a wooding station in Tenhessee, that 
several extensive forest tracts iii that state were submerged during 
the shocks of 1811-li2, and liave ever sing© formed lakes and 
swamps, among which are those.Qalled Obion arid Ree/ibbt. Ho 
had observed, in several of these, that trees which had been killed, 
and had stood for a long time partially submerged, had in many 
places rotted down to the water's edge. In seme swamps caused 
by the earthquake, they had all decayed to within a few inches 
of the base of the trunk. It is therefore evident, that should the 
turbid waters of the Mississippi overflow that region, and> deposit 
their sedtoent on siich stumps, they would present to the geologist 
a precise counterpart of the buried stools of treses with their ^-oots 
before described as occurring at the bottom of the bluff at I'ort 
Hudson.* Hr. Fletqher also told me, tkt he knew several fis- 
sures in Tennessee, formed in 1 8 11-12, where the ground on one 
side of the rent remained higher by two feet than that on the 
other side. 

I was informed at T^ew kadrid that the Indians, before iiw 
year 1811, had a' tradition of a great earthquake which 4iad 
prevwusly devastated this same region. Yet there is so wide an 
area of fore«t without sink-holes, or any gi-kt inequalities of sur- 
iao#,, and wiUiout dead trees like those above alluded to, that wo 
can not suppose any convulsion of equal magnitude to have 
occurred for many centuries jprevious to 1 8 1 1 . 

Having explored the margin of the Great Prairie,' and seen 
the sunk. country several miles west of,]>^ew Madrid, I returned 
by a different path through the woods, often losing my way, till 
f m into the main road for the last six -miles, which was cut 
straight th/</ugh the fureat. and Was at this Wason singularly 
monotonous mA dreary. It was furrowed with long, deep ruts 
e^4 m black »ii4, and full of miry water. The sky was cloudy' 
^the plain a. Uvm as if it had never been disturbed by the 
iQl^tett iubterranean moy«merit since it originated. The trees 
were, for the most part, teafless, and almMt aJl of th« same height. 

* Ante, |>p.TTr^:40. 
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«rlth no ^evergreens fcelow them, anfl no grass ; but, ihsteid of it, 
i somber bro-v^n coverinig of dainp ind de;i^ oak leaves, streived 
( evehly ov6r the ground. At dtie point I sa-iv th6 rolting trimks 
cf several fallen ffees, and hear 'thcstti ah 6ld oak, on the boughs 
of which, near the base, a grohp 6f five ttirkey-buzzat'ds ivere 
parched, in perfect character with the ffest of the scetie. Twilight 
was coming on, aiid the woodei ^ei?e liiMt ; btit, a^ I approached 
the tiver, the silence was a^feeably btoken by the varied and 
• liquid notfes of a mociking-bird, and, at the same time, one of the 
large tiroodpeckeni, with its brillikrtt pliimage, flew over my head, 
as if to remind riie that at othet season^ the solitude is cheered 
by the song and bright colons of birds, when the ^feaves of the 
trees Vmfold themselves, and the sun's heat wpuld then he so in- 
tense, that a traveler would gladly retreat into the shades of the 
dense forest. 

When I took back my hdrse to its owner in New Madrid, I 
received a pressing invitation to exchange our present homely, 
quarters for her comfortable house. Some of the other principal 
merchants made us hospitable ofTers of the faame kind, which 
were exceedingly tempting. We thought it right, however, to 
decline them all, as we might have hurt the feelings of our 
German host and his wife, who, in their anxiety to accommodate 
.us, had purchased several additional household articles. Among 
these was a liible-cloth, and, when I entered the house, I was amused 
at the occupations of my wife and her companion. The bakei^'s 
lady had accepted the ofier of her guest to hem the new table-cloth, 
in which Ijask she was busily engaged ; while the settler ^ the 
backwoods, having discoveted that my wife hid brought from 
New Orleans a worked collar of the latest Parisian fashion, had 
asked leave to copy it, and was intent on cutting out, the sbape, 
thus qualifying herself to. outdo all the " fksluoTusts" of tke simk 

country. J&r- ^ 

A great spirit of (Bkwty was obserraUe in the wmxtmsm of the 
whites toward each WKh at Nftw Madnd, yet with tax abmrnse 
of all vulgar famiUaril^. But what I saw and "heard, convinced 
mo that tHe conditicm of the negroes is least enviable m fuch oat- 
of-the-way and iu rif eiviliaml (ln | ||iiiiii, wnere i>iiCT« are many ihA- 
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venturers, and uneducated settlers, who have little control ovei 
their passions, and who, ivhen they Oppress their slaves, are not 
checked by pubUc opinitoii, as in n^ore advanced coramunitiea. 
SSew comers of a higher tofte of. sentiment are compelled some- 
times to witness crueltiies which k them with indignatioa, 
heightepli by the necessity of being silent, and keeping on good 
terms with .persons of %hose conduct they disapprove. To tie 
passing stranger, they can enlarge on this source of annoyance, 
and send him away grieving that so late as the year 1821 Mis- 
souri should have been added to the Union as a slave state, against 
the wishes of a respectable minority of its own inhabitants, and 
against the feeling of a majority of the more educated population 
o|; the north. 
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CHAPTER XXXrV. 

Alluvial Formations of the Mississippi, Ancient and moaern.— Delta defined. 
-^Great Extent of Wooded Swamps. — Deposits of pure "Vegetable Mat- 
ter. — Floors of Blue Clay with Cypress Roots. — Analogy to ancient Coal- 
measures. — Supposed "Epoch of existing Continents."— Depth of Ffesh- 
water Strata in Deltas. — Time required to bring down the Mud of- the 
Mississippi. — New Experiments and Observatious required.— Great Age 
of buried and living Cypress-trees. — Older and Newer Parts of Alluvial 
Plain.— Upraised Terraces of Natchez, &c., and the Ohio, the Monuments 
of«n older Alluvial Formation. — Grand OscUlation of Lev»l. — The ancient 
Valleys inhabited by Quadrupeds now extinct.-^and-shells not changed. 
— Probable Rate of SuTisidence and Upheaval. — Relative Age of the an- 
cient Alluvium of the Mississippi, and the Northern Drift. 

Before leaving the valley of the Mississippi, I shall take this 
opportunity to offer some general remarks on the modern delta and 
alluvial plain of the great river,* and on those fresh- water deposits 
before described in the bluffs of Port Hudson, Natchez, Vicksburg, 
and Memphis, which I regard as the monuments of a more an- 
cient alluvial formation, one of high antiquity, yet formed when 
the physical geography of the country already bore a great re- 
semblance to that now existing, andjwhen, moreover, the land 
and waters werp inhabited^ th& ^iame species of terrestrial, 
fluviatile, and lacustrine moIlus^i^wmchNiow inhabit this region, 
although the land quadrupeds were almost entirely different. 

The delta of the Mississippi may be defined as that part of the 
great alluvial slope, which lies below, or to the south of the 
branching off of the "highest arm, or that called the Atchafalaya. 
Above this point, which is the*head of the delta, the Mississippi 
receives water from its various tributaries ; below, it gives out 
again, through numerous arms op channels, the waters which it 
conveys to the sea. The delta, so defined, is about 14,^D 
square miles in area, and elevated from a few inches to ten feet 
above the level of the sea The greater pa,rt of it protrudes into 
the Giif of Mexico, beyond the general coast lino-. The level 
plua to iao uoft&r M Iter^ its Cape ^Gtrardoatr,' ui Misiounri 
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the junction of the Ohio, is of the same character, including, 
according to Mr. Forshey, an area of about 16.000 square miles , 
and 18 therefore, larger than the delta, m very variable in 
width from east to west, being near its nort^ extremity, or at 
the mouth of the Ohio^ 50 miles wide, at Memphis 30. at the 
mouth of the White River 80. and contracting^ again' further 
pouth. as at Grand Gulf, to 33 miles. The delta and alluvial 
plain rise by so gradual a slope from the sea as to attain at the 
junction (rf the Ohio (a distance of 800 miles by the river) an 
elevation of only 200 feet above the Gulf of Mexico 

First m regard to the Whole alluvial slope, whether above or 
below the, present headof the delta, it will appear, from what has 
been already said, that sand is thrown down near the borders of 
the mam river and its tributaries, and fihe mud at more distant 
points. The larger portion, however, of the whole area consists 
of swamps, supporting a luxuriant growth of timber, interspersed 
with lakes, most of which are deserted river bends. These lakes 
are slowly fillihg up. and every swamp is gradually becomincj 
shallower, the substances accumulated in them being for the 
ittQBt part, of vegetable origin, unmixed with earthy matter It 
18 only on their eJcterior margins (except after a sudden Subsidence 
during ah earthquake like that of 1811-12). that the waters of 
the Mississippi thl-ow down sediment in the interior of any lame 
sivanip or lake, for the reeds, canes, and brushwood, throdfe 
which the waters must first pass, cause them to flow slov^'^ 
and to part With all the matter previously held in mechanical 
suspension Long before they reach thefeentral parts of a morass 
or lake they are well filtered, klthough still deeply stained by 
j^etable-K^atter in a state of decomposition. 

Over a large portion pf the submerged areas of the ^eat plain 
trees are seen growingWery where, in the water. Into the deeper 
water, where no forest can grow, the 'trunks of trees are floated, 
aftd many of these sink, when water-logg^d, to the bottom, which 
IS also raised by an annual deposit of leaves, an4 of peaty matt^F 
derived from decaying, plants, of which there is an exuberant " 
growth round the boirders of every swamp. That the admixture 
oi morgans matter Is very small; h»^ h^« ^\yr.y^ ^y ^^, ^biorv 
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ations of Messrs. Dickeson and Brown, who state, "thai; wher 
the woods are burning^, after ait unusually dry season, pits arc 
found burnt into the ground as far as the fire can descend without 
coming into contact with water^ aftd scarcely any residuum or 
earthy matter iff left."* "They also state that at the bottom of 
all the cypress swamps or brakes, there is found a; peculiar layer 
of tenacious blue clay, which forms the foundation, or floor, on ^ 
which the vegetabl^e matter accumulates. We may conclude, 
therefore, tl;iat as the rqots of Ine cypress penetrate far beneath 
the soil, and project horizontally far and wide, tl}ose of one tree 
interlacing with another, such root-bearing beds of argillaceoua 
loam must be very analogous tb whaf are called fire-clays, so well 
known to the geologist as odcupring underneath almost every seam 
of coal in the ancient carboniferous rocks. t 

Other points of analogy might also be indicated between the 
deposits, whether of organic or inorganic matter, now accumulat-' ' 
ing in the valley-plain and delta of the Mississippi, and those of 
the ancient carboniferous rocks. When, for example, depressions v 
are suddenly caused, as in the " sunk country" before described;: 
certain wooded areas being submerged, the lower parts of the 
erect trees become enveloped with sand and mud, the upper por- . 
tions rotting away, as must havef happened in the case of the 
celebrated fossil forest of Dixoh-fold, in Lancashire, belonging to 
the ancient coal-measures. J In the modem alluvial plain, also, 
river-sand will be often thrown down, as the Mississippi shifts its 
course- over spaces on which pure vegetable matter had been pre- 
viously accumulating for hundreds or thousands of years, just as 
we find sandstone sometimes resting immediately upon the old 
coal-seams V and, if there be a long succession of downward move- 
ments, the thickness df strata, all formed in shallow water or in 
swamps, ^ay be indefinitely great. Should the hilly countrj', 
moreover, be distant, pebbles will no more be, seen in the modern 

* Silliraan's Journal, Second Series, vol. v. p. 17, January, 1848. 

t In nay formei' " Travels," I have allude to the fire-stones with Stijr- 
maria (now acknowledged to be the, root of Sigillaria), underlying the . 
American coal-seams, as they do th^se of South Wales, 3000 miles distant. 
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J^er, «ian they usuaUy are in the grits associated with the coal of 
J^Pancient date The phenomena, also, of the New Madrid earth- 

£h ""T. ^ ^ """ '? '^P^^^'^ '^' ^^«* geographical area over 
ZifhL? ^ ^°7f f af «. dense fluviatile and lacustrine strata. 
With intercalated beds of vegetable origin, may be made to ex- 
tend without any inroads of the ^a. For the inland parts of any 
«n^ rtr ^l^'^J^^y ^ augmented indefinitely in length 
and breadth, while the seaward portions continue unaltered, as 



&v 



♦v.„ J u 1 -^-r i'"^v*.y*io tiuxiuuue unaiierea 

Gulf of\ri!;^™l°fi™' r-**^ '?-l-:J» bordering 



Gulf of Mexico, preserved their level unehanged, while pT^' 
Missouri and Tennessee were lowered. ^ 

wh^h l"^y .W'l""^ the permanent geographical revolutions 
which would result from a succession of such earthquakes as that 

,J,Jr ' " ^'.t^™'"'? "f New Madrid, we shall be pre- 
Th^ Jf°?ir?"f^ "•' ^^""^ ™P'^«d in the language of 
n^^f 7u J " **"• '^^ "^ ^^'""e continents." In treat- 
™L J >^' -^^^ "° " "•' ''^'''* "'' ''^^'""'"g that the present 
iZl ,f '"'f ""'''"' ''^"^ '■»» '"«'' th«wn into the sea at 
the mouths of great rivers, began to be deposited in all the great 
hydrographies basins of the world at one and the same Led 

was completed ; as if the relative levels of land and sea had 
during that time, remamed stationary, or had been aiTeeted to m 
rZnh r """"""u'' V ^ """"P^f'nt in their influence 

chattJ^S^ iT^'!^''? "^ '*"'• "f''""- '" "oraparison with the 
chafes wrought by the riyers, in converting sea into land. But 

I^ „r "'"""'y ""^^ -f the deltas of the Po, Indus, Ganges, 
and other rivers, leads to a very different conclusion. The bor- 
ing of an artesian well at Calcutta, was carried to the depth of 
481 feet, the greater part of the section being below the level of 
the sea, and yet all the beds pierced through were of fresh-water 
ongin, without any intermixture of marine remains. aT dTffir' 
em depths, even as far down as 380 feet, lacustrine sWls, and 
astratum of decayed wood, with vegetable soil, which appears to 
have supported trees, was met with.* These appearances may 



» S CO "riiiioipter^^eeofo-g^" Seventh Edition, 1^17, p. 266. 
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readily be accounted for, by. assumiqig that there was a gradual 
subsidence of the ground for ages, vi^bich was as constantly raised 
by the accession of fluviatile sediment, so as to prevent any in- 
cursion of the sea. Occasionally there were pauses in the down- 
ward moyement, when trees grew on the soil, and vegetable mat- 
ter of some thickness had time to accumulate. 

Recent observations, by Morlat and others, hiive demonstrated 
that, since the time of th© Romans, there has been a general 
subsidence of the coast at the head of the Adriatic^ to the amount 
of five feet, which has not prevented the delta of the Po and 
other rivers from advancing on the sea, although it must have 
checked their progress. Of the much greater movements of ele- 
vation and depression which have taken place in the delta of the 
Indus, especially those wrought in the year 1819, I have else- 
where given an account.* It would, therefore, be perfectly con- 
sistent with analogy to find, in the neighborhood of New Orleans, 
ancient swamp formations, with the roots and stumps of erect 
trees, unmixed with marine remains, far below the level of" the 
sea, as is the fact, if I can rely on the information given me in 
1846.t . 

Finding it impossible to calculate the age of the delta, from 
the observed rate of the advance of the land on the Gulf in each 
century, I endeavored to approximate, by a different method, to 
a minimum of the ■time required for bringing down from the upper 
country that large quantity of earthy matter which is now depos- 
ited within the area of the delta. Dr. Riddell communicated to 
me, at New Orleans, the result of a series of experiments which 
he had made, to ascertain the proportion of sediment contained in 
the waters of the Mississippi. He concluded that the mean an- 
nual amount of solid matter was to the water as j^'^j in weight, 
or about ^^ m "volumct Since that period, he has made 
another series of experiments, and his tables show that the quan- 



♦ Principles, Seventh Edition, p. 437. t See ante, p, 109. 

t The calculations here given, were communicated to the British Asso- 
ciation in a Lecture which I delivered at Southampton, iii September, 1846. 
See "Athenaeum Journal/' Sept. 26, 1846, and "Report of British Asso- 



ciatlon," 1846, p. 1177 
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tity of mud^held in suspemion, increaw. regulaHy with the in- 
cr™«d height tod Tdoeity of the ««.m. Ott the whok ^ 
panng the fl6od «,.«« with that of «!««« w.ter;^ e^ 
• me„ta^eb»tinttM d*w« t. 18*9, giw .« ,v»«ge .^jTouS 
ofsohd m«tt««m,ewhM le«'th«ahi,firtr«toatei tat«Tvl! 
n..ng matenally from it. From .h«« oh^rvaticT^d tSlrf 

mtat WM deduced: TthMl aiWiiMd aag feet, or the tenth of a 
^e delta ; foundjng my conjecture chiefly ok the depth of tfe 

SL wtr r°*" *""" '™*°"' P*»"rf Florida and the 
aO^ wh^ch equjU., on an ««,age, 100 fathom^ «id partly 
on «me bormg,; 60^ feet deep, in the delta near Lake Pont 

Mir^f r°'"'T "*•"* ""bottom of X 
^r r", r^- """d not to hare been reached! The area 

3 702 759 4^ r^ """'"y '■""«''• •»■"*" l^ the rivSr 
3 702,758,400 cubic feet, .t must have taken 67,000 year, for 
the formation of the whole ; and if the aUuvid matli^Ttte 

Jrave required 33600 more yean for its accumulation, even if it» 

r^i:;^™ " "^^ """^ *" *•* -^ *« "«"•• ^'^^t 

tl,lT. '"*"?'*''•» ""»' '«*i"<»l I tWnk it not improbable 
««tiniate ,• and. if », a larger amount of wdimont would haw 

^ul' I;*ub^St' ir:;:;^''d;LCs'irA'.t7r "■" "■• *«"^ 
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been Inrought down firom the interior in a given time, and coiJue- 
iquently a deduction would have to be made from the number of 
centuries above stated on that account. But, on the other hand, 
if it could be shown, by more accurate experiments and calcula- 
tions, that the quantity of water in the above computation waa> 
greatly deficient, say even one-third less than thexeal quantity, I 
do not imagine that any exaggeration has been made in the time 
supposed to have elaps^ since the rivflm began- ta transport their 
earthy ingredients to the. alluvial plains of Louiftiana. The delta' 
is, after all, a mere fragmentary portion of'a larger body pf mud, 
the finer particles of which, never settle down near the mouths 
of the liiississippi,, but are carried far out into the Qulf, aAd there 
dispersed. 

'The description, which I have given of the great distance, to 
which the yellow and lighter streams of frpsh water are, seen 
extending, from* the various mouths, in the floodrJ^aspn, ;into the 
Gulf; and stai taore, the destruction of the banks and. bars of 
mud and sand caused by the tide scouring out the channels when 
the river is low,* and tha strength of the marine current, run- 
ning ten miles an hour, and the stories of anchors and heayy 
ballast cast up by the breakers high and dry on the 8hif\i^»g 
shoals near the extremity of the delta, make me doubt whether 

delay. Sooh experiments as Mr. Sidell's, which give the velocity at various 
depths aiid at cUflerent distances from the banks, are the more needed, 
because it seems doubtful whether any correct mathematiMl formules have 
.as yet been furnished for calculating the mean rate at n^^ so deep a rive^ 
as the Mississippi flows, from observations made aimj^jr on its sqperfloial 
velocity. I placed all the daU given me by Messrs. RiddeU, Forsbey, and 
Carpenter, in the hands of my friend, Mr. George Rennie, P.R,S., to whom 
we are indebted for many valuable papers on the application <^ the science 
of hydraulics to rivers (see Report of British Association, voliiii. p. 415, 
1834), and, after examining them, he came to condnsiona which did not 
vary materially from those which I had previously announced. Mr. James 
Nicol, Assistant Secretary of the Geological Society of London, before he 
had seen Mr. Sidell's experiment), had expressed to ma hb belief that the 
quantity of water carried to the Gulf by the Ajlississippi, must be greater 
than I had assumed from Mr. Forahey's oaldulations, judging from the 
amoimt uroally assigned as the annaal_ dischaiUBjof rivgrs having hydm- 



fraphioal basins smaller than that (^ the Mini 
* See ante, p. 181. 
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btlk ofrt^.'^."^ *** unpalpaMe mud. which oonatitute. tha 

S ftat . T^^^ " *' •'dimeat. and » dowly doe. it 
r»«un mot..nle« for three weel«. „d y«t aU the earthy mate 

?Z by the current, »tting for a greTportion of the y^ 
from wert to e«it. acr.« the mouth of the Jhrer. into the G^ 

wTrf w"*:;,*'. ^^"^ ^'y '^' ^ travel to ;« 

^tZ^^^r^^}^" "'*'»« *» *« b»ttim ; Mxd wme 
A^' 7'"''Vf .''• '"'^ *•*«" of ""e Mi«ouri in the 49™ 

tne Uulf. and then northward to the Great Banit. have fonn.) 

n« r«^.pUce befoj, they had windered IfT^™ ^t 

,M from the pole to the equator, and returned to the very latitudl 

lTi^>i^ Mise^app, forms Iwy. bar. .f ..nd. -ihich frequently 
form li^n.. the depodtion of «dJment in the delta wouldT 

once formed, beoomee a receptacle 6f the 6ne»t m^ouwdTnto 
•t by an arm of the great river durinir the Aoo^HLs^ T 
^ ftuB p^ off from the GulfTy C. SR i'.^' 
fro^i^e acfon of the breake™ and marine cm^^^t.. ^ ^ 
WTien I mquiied what nught be the depth of the fluviatik 
mud m the .uburb. of New Orleani^ F Va, Ld tha^in m^^' 
?er^ t^:" ft*^ Pontchartr^n. pUe. were driven'do™ t"y " 
!r^ o„?^'"'* ""^ " •'™''' "d when » borin. wa« made 

mi^ei^uf* ''''^' "^ '^ '^'^'^<» -" f-rbuTf: 

m depth of the alluTium may vary in different Bart, of the 
g«^t .lopmg plam ; for certain area., „ch a. the -Sclu* 
i^. for example, w«rt of New Madrid, may have beerreZt- 
edlrdepre«rf. «d have been alway. brought «p .«^n toTht 

growui 01 v e getabift muttoi' - ' 
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The age of itumps and erect tmnks of ^ the deciduoua cypress, 
whether Uving or buried, retaimng their natural position/ at 
points near the present termination of the delta, ought to be 
carefuUy exiMiiined, as they might afford evidence of the minimum 
of time which can be allowed for the gain of land on the 6ea. 
Some single trunks in Louisiana are said to contain from 800 to 
2000 rings of annual growth, and Br. M. W. Dickeson aftd Mr. 
A. Brown state, that the cypress brakes or basins, which fill up 
gradually, give place at length to other timber ; but before this 
happens, the buried cypress stumps often extend through a de- 
posit of vegetable and sedimentary matter twenty-five feet thick. 
"Sections of such fiUed-up cypress basins, exposed by the changes 
in the position of the river, exhibit undisturbed, perfect, and erect 
stumps, in a series of every elevation with respect to each other, 
extending from high-water mark down to at least twentj^five 
feet below, measuring out a time when not less than ten fully- 
matured cypress growths must have succeeded each other, the 
average of whose age could not have been less than 400 years, 
thus making an ag^gate of 40Q0 years since the first cypress 
tree vegetated in fke basin.* There a* also instances where 
prostrate trunks, of huge dimensions, are found imbedded in the 
clay, immediately over which are erect stumps of trees, number- 
ing no less than 800 concentric layers." 

Mlbhaud, in his famous work on the forest trees of Nortli 
America, mentions that stems of this deciduous cypress ( Taxodi- 
um distichum) nSh met' with in Florida, and in touthem Louisi-^ 
ana, forty feet in circumference above theenbrged base, wfech 
is three or fo^r times that size ; but such bdividuals dwindle to 
nothing before the gigantic trunk near Sanjta Maria del Tule, in 
the province of Oaxaoa, in Mexico, which was first mentioned by 
Exeter, who found its circumference to be 11 7- 10 French feet. 
Zuccarini, has lately removed the doubts of Do Candolle respect- 
ing this measurement, which was taken above the dilated base, 
for that was no less than 200 feet in circumference. In .this 
stem there would be 6352 rings of annual growth, if one lipe a 
year waa ta k en as the av e r ag e growth,^th»'^ deposit of wood 
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* SUliman's Journal,, Second Series, vol. v. p. 17. January, 1848. 
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-doming always muchJwpoaUw intregs, of p^t ilge;, but Zuo- 
carim, in l^s estimate, thinks it iijay ^.fuijbr ^ assivnea-G line 
as the aTera|pe» whioh would «Ten tienj^ye tfje age^f 35]:2 
years Hot this single tree. 

The great «um^r of crei8cen^.^hiy»d Jalj^s;^ the west^wi^id of 
the Mississippi, which formerly pqwtitvted Jf^R^s in its ancient 
channel, are also monuments pf the jwt;i(juilty ^f the great plain 
over, which the riyer: has. been jivft^idering. (Bwfey, t|ie geogra- 
pher, observed that^in the steep \i^i^. o^ tfee ^tclw^aya, there 
are alternations of the blmsh pl^y of the Missi^i^x imd of the 
red ocherouB earth pecuKar to ■ J^^ Riypr, 9X^^^g /tl^^t the 
waters of these two sjlreams once ocpuiqijed fOjteflifately consider, 
able tracts below their present jHDiint of union,* , Sinpe t,heir 
^^unction (an event, the d^te"of which is un^^ioiyn), the waters 
and sediment of the Eed River <mdj«^||si^^ been thor- 

oughly mixed up togethor, before auy dpjw^tion of, their mud 
takes place in the lower country. Jt is.eyjident, therefore, that, 
when we are enabled, by geolpgiqal observations such as those of 
Darby, to distinguish the older from jtjie uewpr portions, even of 
the modem alluvial plain, we may obtain more ajid in our chro- 
nological computations foun,ded qu nugs of growth in buried trees ; 
ibr we may then add the years dodufied from stumps buried in 
the modern parts of the de^ta, to th«*e,.pr9Yed >y the structure 
of trees included in mud of ^rlier date. 

After considering the age, and origin of the flaodejn deposits of 
the Missiiisippi and its tributaries, we li»ve still to c^rry back 
our thoughts to the era of the fresh- wiitey striitj^ seen in the blufla 
which bound the great valley. These, in their southern tormina- 
tion, have evidently formed an ancient coast-line, beyond which 
the modern delta has been pushed forxy^rd into t^e sea. Let a, 
b (fig. 10) represent the alluviai plain of the Mississippi, bound' 
ed on its eastern side at Vicksburg, as before described, by the 
bluffs d, at the fiwt of which are seen the Eocene strata,/, the 
upper part of the bluff being composed of shelly loam, pr loess, of 
fresh- water origin, rf, c (No. 2). ,, 

At JVIemphis, Port Hudson, and many ptjier plaoei, loaiS^of 
* i>wbyT1^omiiani, >T0?. ~ 
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the tame «g« a. No. 2, riaiDg fro)ft 5p to 2010 feet above the 
level of the sea, oonititutes the entira bltoffs, forining a table-land 
hke that represented at d, e. Simaaj depoaitg, a, c (fig lO) 
recur in Louiaiana, on the western side of thejgreat valley • but 
they are not, I am informed, denuded so as to present a steep 
blutt at,«. • They rest equally on Eocene strata, /(No. 3). 

From what has been said of the species of/ shells contained in 
the loam, d, e, at Natchez, and in other localities, from the 
remains also of associated terrestrial aniirials, and from the 
bimed trees of Port Hudson, we have inferred that these deposits 
(No. 2), are the monuments of an ancient kUuvial plain, of an 
age long a«t«nor to that through which the Mississippi now 
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flows, which was inhabited by land and fresh-water mrflusca 
agrefeij^ with those now existing, and by (|aadrupeds now for 
the most part extinct. 

In my former " Travels in North America," I described some 
ancient terraces of gravel, sand, and loam, occurring every where 
in the valley of the Ohio, j,nd gave a section of them as they are 
seen at Cincinnati.* I pointed out that the included fossU 
shells demonstrate the fluviatUe and modern origin of th«». 
deposits, and suggested that their present positioii could only be 
explained by supposing, first, a gradual sinking down of the land 
after the original excavation of the valley, during which period 
the gravel and sand were thrown down, and then an upheaval 
of the same valley, when the river cut deep channels through 
the fresh-water beds.f Certain swamp formations observable in 

? Jj*^®'* ^_"i^°Z*^ America, fla. 9, vol. n. p. 59, chap. xvii. 
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the valleys of small tributaries of the Ohio, such as those of Big 
Bone Lick, in Kentucky, and MilJ Creek, near Cincinnati, are 
of geofogical celebrity, in consequence 'of the great number of 
skeletons of extinct mammalia, such as the megalonyx, mastodon, 
elephant, and others, which, seem to have lived, and have been 
mired in ancient morasses, before the land began to sink; for the 
great mass of fluviatile loam and gravel forming the terraces, has 
been superimposed on the black bog earth containing such bones. 
The teeth, however, and bones of similar extinct quadrupeds! 
especially the mastodon, are occasionally met with scattered 
through the incumbent gravel and loam, bo that the same 
assemblage of quadrupeds continued to inhabit the valleys while 
the first change of level or the subsidence was going on. By sim- 
ply extending to the valley of the Mississippi, the theory before" 
applied to that of the Ohio, we may, as abready stated at p. 142, 
m reference to the-Port Hudson bluffs, account for the geological 
appearances seen in the larger and more southern area. 

It has been long ascertained that in Norway and Sweden a 
gradual rise of the land above the sea has been going on for 
many centuries, prodhcing an apparent fall in the waters of the 
adjoining ocean. The rate of elevation idcreases as we proceed 
northward from Gothenburg to the North f ape, the two extremi- 
ties of this Une being distant more^than a fhousand geographical 
miles from each other, and we know not^Jiow much farther north 
or south the motion may be prolonged under water. The rise of 
the land, which is more than five feet in a hundred years at the 
North Cape. graduaUy diminishes to a few inches in a century 
in the neighborhood of Stockholm, to the south of which the 
upward movement ceases ; and in Scania, the southernmost part 
^ ot Swedpn, appears to give place to a slight movement in an 
opposite or downward direction.* 

We also know that part of the west coast of Greenland, ex- 
tending about 600 mUes north and south, has been subsidmg for 
three or four centuries, between latitudes 60° and 69° N f But 
whether, in this instance, the rate of depression varies in different 
parts of the sinking area, has not yet been determined. In speo- 
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ulating, however, on the maimer in which the valleys of the Mia- 
Bissippi and Its tributaries may have been affected by subterranean 
twT^"^' "^f *" ^* ^^"* authorized by analogy to assume that 
^* IM^wnward movement may have been greater in the more 
mland part of the continent, just as we have seen in 1811-12 
that the "sunk country" west of New Madrid subsided, whil^ 
the level of the delta at N«w Orleans underwent no sensible 
change. If, then, the vertical movement in the interior, in and 
near the vaUey of the Ohio, for example, were greater than near 
tne irult, as, it, m the former case, it were two and a half feet in 
., a century, and near the sea only half that amount, it would fol- 
low that the general faU of the rivers would be lessened. They 
would deposit all their heavier, and some even of their finer sedi- 
ment, m their channels, mstead of having power to carry it to the 
sea. They would fill up their b^s, and often overflow the ad- 
joimng plams, raising their level by repeated layers of fluviatile 
matter or silt, frequently containing the shells of land and amphib- 
ious moUusks. 

^ If, even now, the Mississippi, when flooded, dams up the mouths 
of Its great tributaries^ and transforms them for months into tem- 
porary lakes, it must have produced th^ same effect to a far greater 
extent if at any time the general fall of tie country toward the 
sea was less rapid. . . 

In narrow valleys bounded by anoient rocksjffip or 600 feet 
high, such as that of the Ohio, the alluvial formlSn cbuld never 
acquire great breadth. Its thickness would depend entirely on 
the length of time throughoV which the subsidence was prolong- 
ed. But nearer the sea, where the contment falls with a gentle 
slope toward the Gulf, the encroachment of the fresh-water de- 
posits (No. 2, fig. 11, p. 196), of the great river on the tertiary 
strata (No. 3), constituting the original bluffs on its eastern and 
western boundarioi, might be very great. 

If we then suppose the downward movement to cease, lyid to 
be at length converted into an ascending one, the rate of up- 
heaval being greatest in the more inland country, the fall of every 
river, and consequently itg velocity, would begin inin^ftdiiLtply te— 
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of icouring out and deepening their channels, would be greater 
and greater, till at length, after a lapse of many thousand years, 
each of them would have eroded a deep ohannel or valley through 
the fluviatile fonK^ktion previously accumulated, i THe surface of 
what was once the river-plain at the period of greatest depression, 
would remain fringing the valley sides as a > terrace, apparently 
flat, but in reality sloping down witii the general inclination of" 
the valley. Every where this terrace wou^d present difis of 
gravel and sand facing the river. 

After these changes, the fundamental strata (Nos. 3, 4, 5, fig. 
11, p. 196) might be restored nearly to their ancient positions ; - 
the fresh-water beds (No. 2) having been raised, and haying suf- 
fered great denudation. * 

It is not improbable that the same series of movements gava 
rise to the accumulation and present position of Inarine strata of , 
comparatively modem date, forming the lower terrace near Da- 
rien in Georgia* which is indicated at 2*, in the aimexed section ^ 
(fig. 11). The reader will remember that the remains of the 
megatherium, mastodon, elephant, Harlanus, eqnus, and other ex- 
tinct species of land quadrupeds, are there associated with marine 
shells, of species agreeing with those now inhabiting Uie AUantio. 

On the other hand, there are proofs in Texas of the\previ^ence 
of the same succession of subterranean movements far to the south- 
west, along the country bordering the Gulf of Mexico ; for on the 
Brazos River there sire beds of loam, or loess, examined by Pr. 
Diokeson, and, 'Virhe^|g, New Orleans, I saw the bones of extinct 
quadrupeds broughl^S^ that deposit. Among them was the 
jaw-bone of a tapir, apparently identical with the South Ameri- 
can species ; remains of the mastodon, elephant, ox, and others 
nuunmalia, much resembling, on the whole, those found at Nat- 
chez and oh the Ohio. 

As to the seaward extremity of the ancient delta, the efiect of'' 
the gradual depression of land above assumed would be to cause 
its mud and sand to increase in thickness, instead of augmenting 
in area. When at length the movement was r^ersed, and the 
fresh-water deposits began to rise , the ac tion of the sea would wa^ 

^See ante, vol. i. p. 25T. _ ' 
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dflniune them, and, aided by th^ nret and tides, tfweep much of ' 
them away, and perhaps shape <Jut a bay. But the swamp-mnd, 
inth mnumerift»le mterlac^d roots of cypress arid 6ther trees, might 
offer considerable resistance ; and, after a time, the river charged 
with sediment would throw down bars, and fprm a breakwater, 
, to protect the newly upraised deposits from annihilation. " 

In regard to the time consumed intacbomplishing the great 
oscillation of level which first depressed so la^ an area to tW 
depth of 200 feefor.more, and then restored it to its former po-'^ 
• sition, it is impossible, in the present state of science, to form more 
.Jhan a conjecture as to the probable jnean.rat^ pf movement. ^ 
To suppose an average sinking and upheaval of two and a half 
feet ^n a century, might be sufficient, or would, perh^, be too 
great, jtidging from the mean, rate of change in Bcandinavia, 
Greenland, the north of the Adriajtic, and other regidns.^ Even 
sucl^ an osciUation, if simultaneously continuous over the whole 
area, first mJone direction, and. then in anothe^|Bid withoutW 
mterruptions or minor oscillations, would require sixteen thousand 
years for its accomidishment. But the section at Cin<jinnati 
pmm to imply two pscUlations, and there would probably be 
pauses, and a stationary period, when the downward movement 
ceased, and was not yet changed into an upward one. Nor ^ 
ought we to imagine that the whole space was always in motion 
at once. - ^ - - 

When wia^ave at length done our best to trace back th<* his- 
tory' of the more modem and more ancient alluvial foi^ations of 
the Mississippi, the question stUl rfemains, what may be their age 
relatively to the great body of the drift containing erratic blocl^s 
in the northern latitudes of this Same continent. The terraces 
of gravel andjoam bordering the Ohio, and those on a larger 
scale, but of the saV age, which constitute many of the eastern 
bluffs of the Mississippi, are evidently features of subordinate im^ 
portance m the physical configuration of the continent. " But to ^ 
exi«i the origin of the northern dnft of tlie Canadian lake dis- 
trict, and of the St. Lawrence, as I have endeavored to show in 
^j^..;f ?^^" ^''''^^^'" "^""'^ «%. reference to such changes as 
'-"H^i^pljr Ihusisubukeigeuw of « gfeat pjut of the continent ~ 
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driiiiied by the head waWA of the ]^iMif»ippi. Miwouri, andf their 
nprtherif tributaries.*^ ^ For, this. and other reaBon»,'iiito which I 
can/ not now enter, I presume tltat the great rtiass of the most 
elevated'drift in the north, and the glacjal grooving and polishing 
of the rooks, although they belong to a very modem era iA the 
earth's history, were nevertheless anterior in date to the loam of 
t^atchez andVicksburg. '^ 

There exiiHn Clinadii, in the Niagara district, in NeJf^r jTbrk, 
and other stater^brth of the Ohio, lacustrine and swamp*^||osit8 
of marl and bog-^^rth, including the bones of ^xtirict"^uadrupiBdB, 
iHioWs the mastodon, qlephant, castoroideS) and others; associated 
with land and^ fresh-water shells of -recent species, which are 
decidedly post-glacial, and often found in hollows in the drift. 
These may^irf)f contemporaneous datcjvith the loarafof Port 
Hudson and rfatchez. - W ^ 

The n9rthem drift, however, is by no means all of the same 
age,';jasd as the period, of glaciers and icebergs, freighted wi^h 
erratics is still goin| cfii; and has now a wide^rainge in the tem- 
perate parts of the Atlantic, bordering the ea8tem.8hores of North 
America, so must we naturally spppose that certain paiHs of the 
drift, especfally those founjl, at lower levels,, and near the sea, 
may not be more ancirtit than the loam of the western bluffs of 
the Mississippi. 3 . - ".a 
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♦ See vol. i. oh. ii. p. 47, and vol. ii. ob. xix. p. ft. 
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Depptnre from N'ew Madrid.^Night-watoh for Steamew.-«cenery of th« 

Ohio River -Mount Vernon, Omitholdgy.-No Undergrowth in WooT 

--Spring Flowers.-Vi«it to Dr. Dale Owen, New Harmony.-F^U 

Forest of erect Trees in Coal-measures—Movers migraTg WestwSS^ 

* -Voyage to Louisville—Professional Zeal of one of^he CrlriSS: 

^ "^^^^"^ ^""^"^^ ** the Falls of the Ohio, I^v^itXa 
Zoophytes as perfect as r^ent Stone^orals. "^ ^ '«»« 

boaf rV^' J,«f '->^= "^^ «P ^ <l«arter. in the wharf' 

bound for the Ohio, for I wished to visit New Harmony in In- 
diani^ and there was Some risk of beingr detained several days, 
rhe first steamer we hailed, was bound for St. Louis, the next 
for the Cumberland river, Tennessee, and a third which might 
have taken us to Mount Vernon, in Indiana, where I meant to 
disembark, was unwilli% to lose time by stopping, the captam 
shouting out that she was fiiU of passengers, and heavily laden. 

Before retinng to rest, I engaged with the keeper of th6 boat 
that he should appoint a good night-watch, and an hour after 
dark, I was awakened by the loud puffing and splashing of a 

?«tr''' r u^^ ^ '^T/* ^•^^- ^^^"» «" deck, I found the 

faith «« black sentinel fast asleep. It was already too late to 

hail the vesse . but we made out that she was the Nimtod, and 

I afterwAd learnt, that in thtf course of her voyage she was 

snagged, both her chimneys thrown down, and her boUer pierced 

u JJl7^ '^ a^narrow escape. I now gave the keeper of the 

wharf-boat to understand that the whole town of New Madrid 

should be informed next day in what manner their night-watohes 

were kept, which piqued him. and he then lighted a large fire on 

the bank ; but having no longer any faith in the sentinel. I could 

not deep, |p I determined to keep a lookK)ut myself Fortunately 

another steamer soon appeared ; «pr|. aimnnt before the - 



aTongside, a party of active negroes leapt upon our deck, ea^ 
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snatching up qfl. article of our luggage, while the clerk ushered 
us over the plank into b brilliantly lighted saloom The change 
of scene to travelers who had been roughing it for several days 
under a humble roof, talking with' trappers about the watery wil- 
derness of the «sunk country," and who had just stepped out of 
a dark half-furnished wharf-boat, was moire like the fiction of a 
fairy tale, than a real incident in an ordinfry journey. Some 
muiicians were playing at one end of the room, which was 150 
feet long, and a gay young party from New Orleans were danc- 
ing a quadrille. lAt the other end we were delighted to see a 
table covered with newspapers, for we were nearly a week in 
arrear of news, and their columns were filled with the recent de- 
bates of the English Hon^jpif Commons. Th«re were alio many 
articles reprinted fir<un &e best European periodicals, quarterly 
and monthly, besides those published, in New England and New 
York. Nor were any of th^ advantages afibrded 1^ this floating 
palace more like an eastern tale of enchantment, than the thought, 
as we went tp our berths, that before we rose next morning to 
breiskfast we should be trani^rted more than a hundred miles on 
our route northward against the curreint of a mighty river. ^^. '^ 

March 29 — Passed Cairo in the night, and next moroing 
were at Smithlandpa the Ohio, at the mouth of the Cumber- 
land River, having ICentucky on our right hand, and Illioms on 
thcl left. Limestone oUBk, bounding the valley, were a welcome 
sight, after the ,eye had been dwelhng for so many weeks on flat 
and level regions. Although we had not yet ascended the river 
to a height of much more than 200 feet above the level of the 
sea, the climate had changed, and wei were told that snow had 
fallen the day before. We observed that the red-bud, or Judas- 
tree, was not yet in flower. 

On reaching the mouth of the Wkbash River, which divides Illi- 
nois from Indiana, I learnt that when the ice breaks up there in 
the spring, it is often packed into such masses that, before melt- 
ing, they float down with gravel frozen on to them as far as New 
Madrid. This fact may explain the coarseness of the materials 
db»eiTable~in the shoals c^ the MuniiMi^liriow water, lamx 
Natchez, and still farther down ; and may perhaps throw light 
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on some large boulders, of a former pelriod, in the ancient gravel 
below the shelly loam of Natchez. 

At Mount Vernon we landed, and I collected there many fossil 
■hells, of fresh- water and land specieii, from a terrace of yellow 
loam, elevated many yards above high-water mark, on the Ohio. 
Returning from joiy excursion, I fell i|n with a naturalist of the 
place, armed with a rifle, and carrying some wild birds which he 
had shot. He was a shoemaker by jtrade, and had a collection 
of more than 160 well-stufied birds fiom the neighborhood. He 
told me that the notes I heard here in the woods were chiefly 
those of the red-bird, but tfai^ some of the ihost musical were the 
song of a brown thrush, called] in Indiana, the mocking bird, but 
*difiering from the real musician of that name, which, though 
abounding at New Madrid, does ^ot range so far north as the 
Ohio. Conversing with him, I learnt that the loud tapping of 
the> large red-headed woodpecker, so common a sound in the 
American forests, is not produced, as I had imagined, by the 
action of the beak perforating the bark or wood, but is merely a 
succession of sharp blows on the trunk of the tree, after which 
the bird is seen to listen attentively, to know if there are any 
insects within. Should they stir in their alarm, and betray the 
fact of their being "at home," the woodpecker begins immediately 
to excavate u hole in the rotten timber. 

I had promised to pay a visit to Dr. David Dale Owen, the 
state geologist of Indiana, and hired ,a carriage which conveyed 
us to New Harmony, situated on the Wabash River sixty miles 
above its junction with the Ohio. On our way across the coun- 
try, we went through a continuous forest, consisting chiefly of 
oak, beeoJjL, and poplar, without any Undergrowth, and in this 
respect differing remarkably from the wooded valleys and hills of 
the Alleghanies, and the region eastward of those mountains, as 
well as all parts of New Eiigland. Here there were no kalmias 
or azaleas, or sweet fern, or oandleberry, or other evergreens. 
The green carpet beneath the trees was made up largely of 
mosses, and among them was that beautiful European species 
-flf-feftthor mow, Uypnum ptidi/eium, in gicat- plenty. 
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trunks of many trees -were spotted by a jet-black fungus r»sem- 
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bling a lichen. Below the branches we were pleased to gather 
several spring flowers, the white anemone, the Wood-root (San- 
guinaria canadensis), the dog-tooth violet (Erythronium ameri- 
canum), and the spring-beauty (^Ckvytonia virginica). 

Though a large proportion of the mosses and other cryptogamia 
are identical with those of Europe, we "saw no flower which was 
not peculiar to America. Many European plants, however, are 
making their way her6, such as the wild camomile, and the 
thorn-apple (^Datwra Stramonium) ; and it is a curious fact, 
which I afterward learnt from Dr. Dale Owen, that when such 
foreigners are first naturalized they overrun the country with 
amazing rapidity, and are quite a nuisance. But they soon grow 
scarce, and after eight or ten years can hardly be met with. 

We spent several days very agreeably at New Harmony, where 
we were most hospitably welcomed by Dr. and Mrs. Dale Owen. 
The town is pleasantly dtuated in a valley watered by the 
Wabash, .which here divides the states of Indiana and Illinois. 
Some large buildings, in the Grerman style of architecture, stand 
conspicuous, and were erected by Rapp ; but the communities 
founded by him, and afterward by Robert Owen of Laaark, have 
disappeared, the principal edifice being now appropriated as a ■ 
public museum, in which I found a good collection of geological 
specimens, both fossils and minerals, made during the state survey, 
and was glad to learn that the Legislature, with a view of en- 
couraging science, has exeippted this building from taxes. Lec- 
tures on chemistry and geology are given here in the winter. 
Many families of superior intelligence, English, Swiss, and Ger- - 
man, have settled in the place, ahd there is a marked simplicity 
in their manner of living which reminded us of Grermany. They 
are very sociable, and there were many private parties where 
there viras music and dancing, and a public assembly once a week, 
to one of which we went, where quadrilles and waltzes were^ 
dan(^, the band consisting of amateur musicians. 

Say, the eminent conchologist, who died at the age of forty- 
five, formerly resided at New Harmony *, and recently Prince 



lum, passed a winter here. We found also, among the residents, 
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a brother of Mr. Maoltire, the geologist, who placed hia excellent 
library and carriage at our disposal. He lends his books freely 
among the citizens, and they are much read. We were glad to 
hear many recent publications, some even of the most expensively 
illustrated works, discussed and criticised in society here. We 
were also charmed to meet with many children happy and merry, 
yet perfectly obedient ; and once more to see what, after the ex- 
Xterienbe of the last two or three months, struck us as a singular 
phenomenon in the New World, a shy child! 

I made some geological excursions with Dr. Owm and his 
friend, Mr. Bolton, to see the " carboniferous rocks," of which 
this region is constituted, and the shelly loam, like that of 
Natchez, which has evidently once filled up to a considerable 
height the valley of the Wabash, and through which the running 
waters have re-excavated the present valley. 

There is no church or place of public wor^ip in New Eburmony, 
a peculiarity which we never remarked in any town of half the 
si^ in the course of our tour in the United States. Being here 
on week-days only, I had no opportunity of observing whether on 
Sundays^ there are any meetings for social worship. I heard that 
when the people of Evansville once reproached the citizens of this 
place for having no churches, they observed that they had also no 
shops for the sale of spirituous liquors, which is still a character- 
istic of New Harmony ; whereas Evansville, like most of the 
neighboring towns of Indiana, abounds in such incentives to in- 
temperance. 

April 3 — ^Left New Hannony for Evansville, on the Ohio, 
Mr. Maclure having kindly lent us his carriage and horses. We 
were accompanied by Dr. Dale Owen and Mr. Boltoa. On the 
way, we visited Kimball's mill, in the township of Robinson, in 
Poser County, fourteen miles northwest of Evansville, where a fine 
example is seen of upright fossil trees belonging to a species of 
SigiUaria. These are imbedded in strata of argillaceous shale, 
or hardened mud, which constitute the upper part of the great 
Illinois coal-field, and above theiA lies a horizontal layer of sand- 
stone, while a seam of coajj^eighteen ino hes thinlt ^ i« nh«rtrya d ^ 



about eighteen l«ft below the roots. Having bonow«d spades 
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from the neighboring mill, we dug out the earth frpm round one 
of the buried trees, "and exposed: a trunk fourf^et eight inches 
high, £rom the bottoqi <^ which the roots were seen spreading 
out as in their natural position. There were two other fossil^, 
trees near it, both apparently belonging to the same species of 
SigiUaria. The bark, converted into coal, displayed the scars 
left by the attachment of the leaves, but no internal structure 
was preserved in the mud, now forming a cylindrical mass within 
the bark. The diameter of the three trunks was fipom 18 inches 
to two feet, and their roots werd interlaced. A great number of 
othe^rs, found in like manner in an erect posture, have been removed 
in working the same'quarry. The fossil plants obtained here and 
in other parts of the IndiAn9. coal-field, are singularly like those 
in other carboniferous strata in Qhio, Pennsylvania, Nova Scotia, 
and Europe. Among them occur species of ferns of the genera 
FecopterU and Cydopteris, and three plants, Neuropteris Jlexu- 
osa, N. cordata, and Lepidodendron obovatum, all European 
species, and common to the Alleghanies and Nova Scotia. 

The three iarge fossil tr^es above described as newly exposed 
to view, were standing erect under the spreading roots of one 
living oak, and it is wonderful to reflect on the myriads of a^es 
which have intervened between the period when the ancient 
plants last saw the light, and the era of this modem forest, the 
vegetation of which would scarcely afibrd, except in ,the case of 
the ferns, any generic resemblance, yet where the trees are similar 
in stature, upright attitude, and the general form of their roots. 

As we approached Evans villo, we passed a German farm, 
where horses were employed to tread out the maiate, and another 
where vines were cultivated on the side of a hiU. At one turn 
of the road, in the midst of the wood, we n^t a man with a rifle, 
carrying in his hand an empty pail for giving water to his horse, 
and followed at a short distance by his wife, leading a steed, on 
which was a small sack. *< It probably contains," said our own* 
panions, " all their worldly goods ; they are movers, and have 
their faces turned westward, a small detachment of that great 
-army of emigrantSy which ia s t e adily moving on every year tow< 



the Rocky Mountains. This young married couple may perhapt 
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go down to the Mississippi, and buy, for a few dollars, some acres 
of knd, near a wopding station. The husband will fell timber, 
run up a log cabin, and receive ready money firom the steamboats, 
which bum the wood. At the end of tto or fifteen years, by 
which time some of their children will nave become profitable 
servants, they may have put by 2000 dollars, bought a farm, and 
be living in a frame-house." . / 

The very moment of our arrival at/Evansville, a fine steam- 
boat, the Sultana, came in sight, andywe tound, among the pas- 
sengers, some agreeable acquaintance}/, whom we had known at 
New Orleans and Natchez. 

As some of these large vessels are much more expensive than 
others, Americans of the richer class/ when making a long voyage, 
choose them purposely, as in Englaiid we take placdB in a first- \ 
class railway, carriage, that they Ktay be less thrown into contact 
with ruder travelers. One of pur friends, a naval ofiicer, speaking 
of the improvement of society iri the western states, said that 
dueling and drinking had greatly diminished in the last fifteen 
years. He related one of the stf ange scenes he had witnessed at 
a dinner-party, only a few yeart ago, at the house of a judge, in 
a town on the banks of the Mississippi. A quarrel had arisen, 
when one of the guests took out a pen-knife, and stabbcid the judge 
in the side, so that the blood' spirted out. The judge himself 
immediately drew out a boWie knife, and his antagonist, at^the 
same instant, a pistol, and/ it then appeared that every other 
individual was armed with knives or pistols. The narrator 
admitted, that as he was ti/aveling, he had also pistols upon him. 
Fortunately some cobl, judicious persons of the party interposed 
in time to prevent farther/mischief 

I fell into conversatipn with an intelligent well-dressed pas- 
senger, who, as we sailed by the town of Utica, in Indiana, re- 
marked that it was too near the large city of Louisville to thrive 
greatly ; and in speculating on the future prospects of the west, 
he said- that by the census of 1840, it was proved that the At- 
lantic states had about nine and a half millions of inhabitants, 
while the states lying west of thf> mountains, and bftt^ftf<n tha 



great lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, numbered about six millions 
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four hundred thousand. Now it ii believed that the census of 
1850 will show the population of the whole cquntry to have 
changed itil center to the west of the mouiitains, and under a 
system of universal suffrage, the center of population becomes the ' 
center of political power. After having been much interested 
with the infonnation which I gained from this companion, although 
occasionally struck with his violation of the rules of ordinary good 
manners, I was trying to divine to what class in society he might 
belong, when he began to enlarge on the number of hogs killed 
last year in Cincinnati, which exceeded ^ former seasons, 
amounting to 300,000, and to describe to me how the streets, 
in killing time, were blocked up with barrels of salt pork for er* 
portation, so that it was not easy to pass in a carriage. He then 
asked n\e abruptly, " How many hogs doyoji think I killed last 
season?" Imagining that he might' b^aftirmer, I said, 300. 
He exclaimed, "18,000, and all of theim dispatched in thirty-five 
days !" He next began to boast that one of his men could evis- 
cerate more hogs in one day than any other hand in Kentucky ; 
And, placing himself in the attitude of his favorite executioner, he 
gave me such a miimte description of his mode of operating, and 
dwelt on it with so much zest, as to make me feel satisfied that, 
as Thomas Diafoirus, in the " Malade Imaginaire," proposed to 
treat his mistress with " a dissection," so- this member of the 
"pork aristocracy" of the west, would" never doubt that such 
feats of professional dexterity as he loved to dilate upon, must 
command the admiration of all men who have the slightest feeling 
for superior artistical skill. » 

The distance frcwn Evansville to Louisville was 205 miles, 
. and on both sides of the river were hills of limestone or landstone, 
of the coal formation, 300 feet high, frequently presenting steep 
and picturesque clifis. Every where I observed a flat terrace of 
loam, or loess, bordering the river, sometimes on the side of Ken- 
tucky, sometimes on that of Indiana. 

I had found this ledge, both at Mount Vernon and at Evans- 
ville, to contain land and fresh-water shells. At the last-raen- 
-tioa»4it>wn, wliere the terrace was firom twe nty m o thirty fcethigiv 



one of the lower beds of coarse materials was full of Fali4dina 
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and the valves of a Unio, both of living speciei ; yet with them 
were included in the same gravelly and shelly mass, the well- 
preserved bones of the megalonyx. 

The coal-measures had given place to an older series of strata, 
the Devonian, when we reached the Falls of the Ohio, at Louis- 
ville, where we saw the river foaming over its rocky bed. I 
first landed at New Albany, in Indiana, nearly opposite Louis- 
ville, that I might visit Dr. Clapp, and see his splendid collection 
of fossil corals. He accompanied me to the bed of the river, 
where, although the water was not at its lowest, I saw a grand 
display of what may be termed an ancient coral reef, formed by 
Eoophytes, which flourished in a sea of earlier date than the 
carboniferous period. The ledges of horizontal limestone, over 
which the water flows, belong to the old red sandstone, or De- 
vonian group, andlkhe softer parts of the stone have decomposed 
audi wasted away, so that the harder calcareous corals .stand out 
in relief Many branches of these zoophytes project from their 
erect stems precisely as if they were living. Among other spe- 
cies I observed large masses, not less than five feet in diameter, 
of Favosites gothlandica, with its beautifiil honeycomb structure 
well displayed, and, by the side of it; the Favistella, combining 
a similar honeycombed form with the star of the Astraa. There 
was also the cup-shaped Cyathophyllum, and the delicate net- 
work of the Fenestella, and that elegant and well-known Euro- 
pean species of fossil, called "the chain coral," Catenipora escha- 
roides, with a profusion of others, which it would be tedious to 
all but the geologist to enumerate. These coralline forms were 
mingled, with the joints, stems, and occasionally the heads, of lily 
encrinites. Although hundreds of fine specimens have been de- 
tached fipom tb^ rooks, to enrich the museiuns of Europe and 
America, another crop is constantly working its way out, under 
the action of tht stream, and of the sun and rain, in the warm 
season when th^ channel is laid dry. The waters are now 
twenty feet abovie their lowest, and more than forty feet below 
their highest levdl, so that large spaces of bare rock are exposed 
to view. 



Tfe one of the window-sills of Dr. Clapp's library was displayed 
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a/group of tK^ ancient corals, and, in the other wi^ow, a set 
of recent corals from the West Indian seas, of the genera Mearir 
^riita, AUrea, Madrepora, and others ; some of them as heavy 
imd stony as thote of older date, their pores, foramina, and 
minute microscopic structure, not heing more distinctly preserved. 
No one but a zoologist would have been able to guess which set 
were of modem, and which of ancient origin. Yet so old are 
the fossils, that they are referable to an era antecedent to the 
AUeghanies, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, nay, even to the time 
when by &r the greater part of the materials composing these 
mountaia'chains were slowly elaborated beneath the ocean. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Louisville. — ^Noble Site for a Commercial City. — Geology. — Medical Sta- 
dents. — Academical Rotation in Office. — Episcopal Church. — Preaching 
against the Reformation. — Service in Black Methodist Church. Im- 
proved Condition of Negroes in Kentucky. — A colored Slave married as 
a fitee White.— Voyage t6 Cincinnati.— Naturalized English Artisan 
gambling. — Sources of Anti-British Antipathies. — Progress of Cincinnati. 
—Increase of German Settlers. — Democracy of Romanists. — Geology of 

Mill Creek. — Land Tortoises.— Observatory. — Cultivation of the Vine. 

Sculpture by Hiram Powers. 

April^ 5, 1846 — From New Albany we crossed the river to 
Louisville, the metropolis of Kentucl^, and found the GPalt 
House the best hotel we had been in since we left the St. Louis 
at New Orleans, On our way through the streets, we saw 
written in large letters, over a smith's shop, the word " black- 
smithy," and another inscription ran thus : " Caah paid for 

coon, mink, wild-cat, beaver, musk-rat, otter, bear, wolf, and 
deer-skins ;" which reminded us that this city, being the first 
place where large vessels coming up the river are stbpped by the 
Falls, is the natural emporium for the produce of the western 
hunting grounds. A more noble site for a great commercial 
town can not be imagined ; and several -merchants expressed to 
me their opinion, that Cincinnati, founded at a later date, would 
not have outstripped her rival in the race, so as to number now 
a pojpulation of nearly 100,000 souls, mor6 than double that of 
Louisville, but, for the exigence oi slavery, and a large negro 
population in Kentucky. Besides the disadvantages always 
arising from the partition of a country between two ij^aces, evils 
which emancipation can not put an end to, Kentiicl^ fuffers^ 
from the decided preference shown to the right bank of the river 
by the best class of new settlers from the northeastern states, 
who choose the free state of Ohio for their residence, insteadof 
4h» i^ve s t a t e on the left bank. .^ ' *^^^ =" 
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I made a geological excursion with Dr. Tandell, one oi^the 

' Professors of the University of this place, into the neighborhood, 
going to the summit of a )iill called Button-Motild Knob, so 
named from the ^ints of enorinites with which the lower strata 

' of the carhoniferouEhfimnation are charged. Here we enjoyed a 
wide prospect of the surroun^ng country, which,, if all the val- 
leys were filled up, would form an $y^ table-lanTI', the nearly 
horizontal strkta' having been evidently planed off at a certkin 

' level by the denuding action of the sea. The vaUey of the Ohior^ 
foriiis the principal break in a region otherwise void't)f any strik- 
ing^ feature, in its natural scenery. A few spyng flowers^nly , 
wese to be seen, the most plentiful being the Houstonia and the 
Claytonia. • j& ** 

We ;"*^ent to an evening party at the housS of one* of the Pro- 
fessors of the-^Jniversity, and met many of his colleagues, and 
gpnae medical students. Two of 'the latter informed me, that 

' ^e^ had been sent to London to finish their course of study, 
having been brought up to feel great respect and veneration* ibf 
tenglish educational establishments. They had been received 
kindly and politely by the professors, but the prejudices of the 
majority! of , their fellow pupils against the institutions of the 
United States, and still more t^eir rude remarks about the vul- 
garity of all Americans (of whom they knew scarcely any thing), 
had so wounded their natibnal feelings, that they had written 
home to entreat their parents to allow ^em to attend clksses at 
Paris, of in somcT German -University, to which they had reluct- 
anjtly assfented. These young men, being of good families, in 
Kentucky, were gentlemanlike in their manners, ia this respect 
decidedly above the average standard of students of the same 
profession in England, and'they spoke with no bitterness even oil 
this annoying topic. Talking over academical matters, sbme 
elders of the company complained of the wish of the democratic 
party to apply their favorite dogma of " rotation in office," or, 
" let every man have his turn," not only 4o mdmbers of the 
executive and the election of judges, but actually to University 
professors. "You may amuse your countfymen," said they, "on 

"" your retura,"^^^^^^^ 
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who would shorten to a minimam the term of lervice ^en oT 
men who fill literaiy or aciehtific chairs." I infimmj^ * theni 
that nearly the whole University lectures at Oxford aU^Cam<- 
hridge, had of late years, in ojpposition to earlier usage, been 
Ifttl^erred to temporary oo^panta of tutorships, who looked for- 
ward to the resigning of their a^cademical functions as soon ag 
they could afibrd to marry, or could obtain church preferment ; 
so that the extreme democracy of Kentucky would at least have 
no claim to originality, should they apply their maxim of rptation 
in office to a body of academical leoturen. , ■ ^ 

On Sunday we attended service in an Episcopal church. ^ 
young preacher dwelt largely on the supreme authority of i_ 
Church, and lamented that many dogmas and pious usages, 
which had received the unbroken sanction of fifteen penturies, 
should have been presumptuously set at naught by the rebellious 
spirit of the sixteenth century, the great inteUectual movement 
of which he described as marked by two characteristics, «• non- 
sense and philosophy ;" nor was it easy to discover which of 
these two mfluences, in theii|,reference to matters ecclesiastical, 
were most evil in his sigh|W^ After a long dissertation in thi^ 
strain, he cidled up to him a number of intelligent looking young 
girls to be catechized, and I never saw a set of cMdren with 
more agreeable or animated countenances, or who dlMayed more 
of that modest reverence and entire, imreflecting trust in their 
teacher, which it is so pleasing to see in young pupils. That 
some of the questions should have reference to the^doctrines just 
paid down in the preceding discourse was to be exj^ted. One 
of the last interrogatories, " Who wrote the Praverrbook ?" puz- 
zled the whole class. After^aiting in vain JWmfejP'"'"" " - ^^t - 
minister exclaimed, « Your Mother ;" and ^gHHHp V^uim^^ 
during which I tow the girls exchange. W^^lan^, and I 
found tinae to imagine that each might iS^xclaiming mentally 
^^r»elf. " ^*^ ^® ™®*" ™y mother ?" when he added, in a " 
a^^H^Wjd^ emphatic tone, " Your mother, the Church !" Jlad 

^^IPlW^^W^^^'^^^ *° "^-^ °*^®' ^^^'^ *^® Anglican Church, 
? ^BHH NK^ ^' ^^'^^^* regre t^nd m elan choly at much that I 
huillslpfcffl ; lil||(iH7 jt ci® out oTffie church in a state of 
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no small indignation. I kad heard, in the course of my travels, 
several discourses equaUy at vmiianoe with the tiMrit of the 
Reformation, but none before in which the Reformation itwlf 
was 80 openly denounced, and I could liot help n^eciing on the 
worldly wisdom of those who, wishing in the middle of the nine* 
te^th century, to unprotiestantize the memben ef ft reformed 
' ii|ch, begin their work at «in age when the mind is yet im- 
and plastio-^ealing with the interior of the skull as 
Indian mothers dealt with, its exterior, when they bound 
it between flAt boards, and caused it to grow, not as nature 
n^ended, btit into a shape v^ch suited the fashion of th^r tribe. 
In the evening we were taken, at our request, to a black 
Methodist church, where our party were the only whites in a 
congregation of about 400. There was nothing ofiei^sive in the 
atmosphere of the. place, and I learned,.,with pleasure;, that this 
commodious buildipg was erected and lighted with gas by the 
blacks themselves, aided by subaeriptions firpm many whites of 
different sects. ° The preacher was a foil black, spoke good En- 
glish, and quoted Scripture wellJ OccasionitUy he laid down 
some mysterious and metaphysical points of doctrine with a dog- 
matic air, and with a vehement confidence, which seemed to increase 
in p:^portion as- the subjects transcended the human understand- 
ing, at wh^ch moments he occasionally elicited from his sympa- 
thizdng hearers, especially from some of the women, exclama- 
tions such as '< That is true," and other signs, of aissent, but no 
loud cries and sobs, such as I had heard in a white Methodist 
church in Montgomery, Alabama. It^appeared from his explfin- 
ation of " Whose superscription is this ?" that he suppoied the 
piece of money to be a dollar note, to which CsBsar had pnf his 
signature. He spoke of our ancestors in the g^denof EdenJn 
a manner that left no doubt of his agreeing with Dr. Priehard, 
that we all came from one pair — a theory to which, for niy own^ . 
part, I could never see any ethnological of physiological objection, 
provided time enough be allowed for the riow growth of races ; . 
though I once heard Mr. A. W. Schlegel, at Bonn, pronounce it 
to be a heresy, especially in an En glishman who had re aajthe^ 
.<' Paiadise Loit." . "I could have paj^ned ^richiatrd;" said th^ 
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Prtjfessor, '« for believing that Adam was the forefather of all the 
Auicans, had he only conceded that ' the fairest of her daughters, 
Eye,' ndvpr could have been a negress." 

Toward the close of the discourse, the minister said " that a 
protracted meeting would soon be held ; but such assemblies 
were, in his judgment, becoming too frequent." He also an- 
nounced that on Easter Sunday there would be a love-feast, 
which no doubt would be very crowded, «' and where I hope you 
will all* enjoy yourselves." He then said, " Sirs and Madams, I 
have now to warn you of a serious matter, but I see many of 
you ar^ nodding, and let every one wake up his neighbor. The 
sexton, poor man, has more than he can do." This official, by 
the way, had been administering with his cane many admonitory 
taps on the heads of the younger part of the coi^egation, such 
as must have precluded them from napping for some time, if 
their skulls are not harder than those of their white brethren. 
There was a general stir, and two fat negro women, between 
whom my wife was wedged in (for the two sexes sat on 'separate 
sides), looked to see if she was awake. <^« There is a storm 
brewing," said the preacher, «' owing to some late doings in Ohio, 
and I hope that none of the membership will get themselves into 
flt^scrape." The exciting topic on which he then enlarged was 
th^ late seizure, or kidnaping, as it was termed, of Jerry Phin- 
ney, who, after residing some 'years in Ohio, had been reclaimed 
by the heirs of his owners, in consequence of some flaw in his 
letters of freedom, and brought back to Kentucky. An attempt 
at a itscue was for a time apprehended, but 500 dollars were 
soon raised and paid to secure his release. 

When I commended the action of the black preacher as grace- 
ful, I was assured that he had Hsuccessfully imitated an eminent 
American player who had lately performed at Louisville. " These 
blacks," said my informant, " are such inimitable mimics, that 
they will sometimes go through a whole sermon in the same 
style as they have heard delivered by a white mato, only appear- 
ing somewhat to caricature it, because they are more pompous 
and decla m atory ; whic h i n |hem i s quite naturfli, for th e y arc a 
more demonstrative race than we are. If he addresses them in 
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a plain, colloquial manner, his sermon would seem tame, and 
make no impression. They can not talk about the price of a 
pair of shoes, or quid of tobacco, without such gesticulations that 
you would fancy it was a matter of life and death they were 
discussing." There was a second colored man in the pulpit, 
who delivered a prayer with a strong nasal twang, and very 
extravagant action. The hymns were some of them in rather a 
wild strain, but, on the whole, not immusical. 

I learnt that the domestic servants of Louisville, who are 
chiefly of negro race, belong very commonly to a difierent church 
from their owners. During our short stay here, an instance came 
to my knowledge of a master who, having an untractable black 
servant, appealed to a negro minister, not of his own church, to 
interfere and reprove him for his bad conduct, a measure which 
completely succeeded. We were told of four Sunday schools for 
colored people in the city, and in one of them 170 children 
receive instruction. There are also other schools on week days 
for teaching negroes to read, both in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Whea I communicated these facts to Americans in Philadelphia, 
they %ere inclined; *o ^ incredulous, and then said, " If such be 
the condition of negroes in Kentucky, they must be better ofli' in 
slave states than in others called free ; but you must not forget 
that their most worthless runaways take refuge with us." 

A recent occurrence in Louisville places in a strong light the 
unnatural relation in which the two races now stand to each 
other. One of the citizens, a respectable tradesman, became 
attached to a young seamstress, who had been working at his 
mother's house, and married her, in the full belief that she was 
a white, and a free woman. He had lived happily with her for 
some time, when it was discovered that she was a negress and a 
slave, who had never been legally emancipated, so that the mar- 
riage was void in law. Morally speaking, it*wa« certainly not 
void ; yet a separation waa thought so much a matter of course, 
that I heard the young man's generosity commended because he* 
had purchased her freedom after the discovery, and given her the 
ijaeaaa^of ^ P i tting up aa^a^droaamakor.^ No doubt th« lady knew- 



that she was not of pure blood, and we were told that only six 
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years before she had run away from her owner. She had also 
concealed this fact from her lover, but at a time, probably, when 
her affections were deeply engaged. On the other hand, we may 
pity the husband who suddenly finds that he is disgraced by 
having made an unlawful marriage, that his children are illegit- 
imate, and that the wife of his choice belongs to an inferior caste 
in society. ' This iniident js important in many points of view, 
'and .especially as proving to what an extent the amalgamation 
of the two races would take place, if it were not checked by 
artificial prejudices anH the most jealous and severe enactments 
of law. I found that n^any here believe and hope that the time 
of emancipati(Hi is near 4t hand"; but I was sorry to discover that 
the most sagacious seemed to think that the blacks in these miti- 
die states will not be able\to stand alone when no longer protpcW^ 
by enjoying the monopoly \of the labor market. V-,* ^ 

1 April 7 — Sailed in the^ Ben Franklin steamer from Louisville 
to Cincilmati, & distance b^ the riyer of 130 miles. The scenery 
much resembled that below ^e Falls ; the valley of the Ohio being 
bounded by flat-topped hills) 200 or 300 feet high, formed of hor 
izontal beds of sandstone or hmestone, with steep slopes or clifl* 
toward the river, and at tlrti base of these a flat terrace of gravel 
or loam on one or both sides ef the Ohio, above high- water mark. 
We made twelve miles an hour against the stream, and if we 
were descending, the captain says, we should go at the rate of 
eighteen miles an hour. Among the passengers I saw a thin, 
sallow-faced, anxious looking artisan, whom I mistook for a na- 
tive-born Yankee, holding forth to a small circle of idlers about 
"OM/- revolution" and ''our glorious victories over the British," 
and calling upon all to prove themselves "true Democrats." 
goon after we started I- saw him take a dram, and then sitting 
down to cards lose sixty dollars in half an hour. The officers 
of the ship, observing this transaction, interfered, and put a stop 
to the game, giving orders to the steward not to sell any more 
brandy to this passenger. I afterward learnt that he was an 
Englishman, a skillful, first-rate mechanic in the iron trade at 
Pittsburg, who had come out from T<iverpool about airfiwn years 
j^go. After drinking apd losing all his earnings at the gnining 
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table, he has returned again and again to work, and can always 
command high wages. He has read up the history of the 
American revolution, «nd at an election can harangue a mob of 
newly come emigrants with great effect, and with all the author- 
ity of a native, assuming a tone of intensie nationality. On other 
occasions I l^ad met with a naturalized Englishman of a different 
stamp, who might equally be described as "ipsis Americanis Amo- 
ricanior," one who, having been bom in the middle classes, has 
gone over early in life to the New World, where he has succeeded 
in business, risen to a good social position, and given his children 
an excellent education. He then goes back to visit the "old 
country," and see his friends and relatives, and is surprised and 
mortified that they are separated by so great a gulf from the 
higher classes, greater than exists between the humblest and 
most elevated in his adopted country. He finds, also, the 
religious sect to which he and his kindred belong, only tolerated, 
and not standing on the same footing of "gentility" as the domi> 
nant church. His sectarian zeal, his feelings of social pride, and 
his political principles are all up in arms, and he comes back to 
America far more patriotic and more of an optimist than any 
native. If he then ventures to enfer on the political arena, his 
opponents warn the electors against one who is an alien by birth 
and feeling, and, in his efforts to disprove such imputations, he 
reaches the climax of anti-British antipathy. 

Such citizens were unaffectedly incapable of comprehending' 
that I could have seen so much of the Union, and yet have no 
wish whatever to live there. Instead oT asking, " Would you 
not like to settle here?" it would bo more prudent for them to 
shape their question thus : " If you were to be' born over again, and 
take your chance, by lot, as to your station in society, what coun- 
try would you prefer ?" Before choosing, I should then have to 
consider, that the chances are many thousands to one in favor of 
rny belonging to the laboring .class, and the land where they are 
best off!', morally, physically, and intellectually, and where they 
are most progressive, would be the safest one to select. Such 
being the proposition, the Free States of the Union might welL- 
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PROGRESS OF CINCINNATI. [Chap. XXXVI. 



Every town we had visited in the last three months, since we 
left Savannah, in January, was new to us, and Cincinnati was 
the first place where we were able to compare the present state 
of things with that observed by lis in the summer of 1842. In 
this short interval of four years, great improvements in the build * 
ings, streets, and shops were visible ; a vast increase of population, 
and many additional churches, and new cotton &etorie8. The 
soil of the country immediately behind the town is rich, and there 
is an ample supply of laborers, partly indeed because the Catholic 
priests strive to retain in the city all the German emigrants. 
Although they are industrious and thrifty, such an arrangement 
is by no means the best for promoting the progress of Ohio, or 
her metropolis ; for, next to having an "Irish quarter," a "Ger- 
man quarter" in a large city is most undesirable. The priests, 
no doubt, judge rightly, both in reference to their notions of dis- 
cipline, and with a view of maintaining their power ; for these 
peasants, when scattered over the country, and interspersed with 
Protestants, can not be made to confess regularly, attend mass, 
and read orthodox German newspapers, three of which are pub- 
blished here daily, and one weekly, all under ecclesiastical cen- 
s^rfliip. There are a large number of German Protestants, and 
20,000 Catholics, in all twelve churches, where the service i» 
performed in the German language. Only half of these are 
Romanist churches, but they are much more crowded than the 
others. The chief emigration has been from Bavaria, Baden, 
Swabia, Wirtemberg, and the Black Forest, and they are almost 
all imbued with extreme democratic notions, which the ordinary 
European training, or the working of semi-feudal institutions, 
evidently fosters in the minds of the million, far more than does 
the republicanism of the United States. The Romanist priests 
feel, or affect, sympathy with this political party, and in the last 
election they instructed the Grermans and the Irish to vote for 
Polk against Clay. It ought, indeed, to serve as a warning, 
and afford serious matter of reflection to the republicans of 
America, that a Ishurch which requires the prostration of the 
intellect in matters of faith, and discipline, and which is most 
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to coK>perate with the ultra^emocratic party. Are the priests 
conscious of haying embarked in a common cause with the dema^ 
gogue, and that they must, like him, deri-ro their influence from 
courting the passions, prejudices, and ignorance of the people ? 

If so, one method alone remains for combating both ^the removal 

of ignorance by a well-organized government system of schools, 
tieither under sectarian- or . ecclesiastical control, nor under the 
management of any one political party. 

In the city, the New Englanders appeared to me to have lost 
political weight since we were last here. To show me how 
seriously the priests interfere in their domestic affairs, a bookseller 
told me that he had just lost the services of a young shopman 
who, although a Protestant, like his father, found that his mother, 
a Catholic, considered it her duty never to let him rest tilj he 
adopted some other profession. The priest had told' her that he 
^ was constantly handliiig dangerous and heretical books in his store, 
with which his mind must be contaminated. 

In many of the large towns, in the valley of the Mississippi, 
the Catholics have established such excellent schools, and enforced 
discipUnp so well, that the children of Protestants have been at- 
tracted there, and many have become proselytes; but. I heard of 
still more Catholics who have become converts to Protestantism, 
and I can no^ but believe that Romanism itself will undergo many 
salutary modifications under the influence of the institutions of this 
country. 

I made an excursion with Messrs. Buchanan, James, Carley, 
Clark, and Anthony, to Mill Creek, a tributary valley of the 
Ohio, where loam and gravel, with fresh- water shells, overlies a 
deposit of leaves and fossil stems of trees. The shells are of recent 
species, and tjie layer of vegetable matter of the same age as that 
which contains the bones of the mastodon, elephant, megalonyx, 
and other extinct animals at Big Bone Lick, in Kentucky.* I 
afterward saw in the city some beautiful collections of Silurian 
fossils from the blue limestone, and was struck with the dimen- 
sions of some of the trilobites of the genus Isoteles, the most 

* j^ "^ P" 194t sad '* Tra v els4tt N erth AHWfiea," vol. if. pp^, ^2p 
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perfect specimen being eight inches long, and many large frag- 
ments of other individuals indicating a length o^ot less than 
eighteen or twenty inches. 

In Mr. Clark's garden were several land-tortoises {Testudo 
cUiusa, Say), which had lived there for ten years ; and, after a 
hybernation of some months, had just re-appeared. They were 
crawling about in search of snails, but will also eat strawberries 
and meat, both raw and cooked. They grow very slowly ; the 
large^st are eigl^t inches long, and some of the young ones not 
bigger than a half-crown piece. Mr. Clark teHs me, that the 
female lays four eggs, and digs a hole for them* in the ground, 
hollowing it out with her hind feet to the depth of four inches, 
and shaping it so that it enlarges below. After being occupied 
for abput^a week in this excavation, she deposits the eggs, and 
fills up the hole with earth, beating it down with her hind feet 
to make it firm. The spot is well concealed by a covering of 
soil two inches thick, which does not prevent the sun's heat from, 
hatching the eggs as the summer advances. 

In one of the cabinets of Ohio insects, I saw specimens of that 
common English butterfly, Vanessa atalanta, or "red admirable," 
which I had observed, in th^ winter, flyingr about in the woods 
of Alabama. I could not distinguish it from the European spe- 
cies, yet Mr. Doubleday, the entomologist of the British Museum, 
at once recognized all I showed him as American specimens ; for 
there is a minute, but constant difference, first pointed out by 
Mr. J. F. Stephens, in the markings of the beautifully colored 
anterior wing. O^ ari accumulation of facts of this kind must 
depend ultimately, the answer to that difficult question, What is 
the difference between a sp^es and a permanent variety ? How 
far can climate, food, heai^ight, and other, causes, give rise to 
fixed and constant modifications in individuals descended from one 
parent stock ? * 

We ascended the hill, on which a xxsntf observatory has been 
built by subscription since we were test here, and w&ere there is 
an equatorial telescope seventeen feet, twelve inches in diameter. 
Dr. IVlit chell, the astronomer, p rpposes to explore "a part of the 
— l««Tcn8inony* the south than tharwhlcFfi^^^ 
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of any active European observatory. From this hill we had a 
line view of the winding valley of the Ohio, and the city on its 
hanks, with nearly 100,000 inhabitants, the flat terraces of loam 
and grav6l bordering the river, and the wharf with its fleet of 
steamers. On the opposite side of the Ohio is the town, of 
Covington in Kentucky, the streets of which > are made so to 
^ correspond with those of Cincinnati, that they appear as if they 
wtsre parts of the same city, and a bridge over the river is in 
contemplation. 

The height of the hills above the river is about 400 feet. The 
trees are still in great part leafless, but our eyes were refreshed 
with the green sward adorning the sloping banks, such as we had 
not seen during our winter tour in the southern states. 

The Grerman settlers have greatly extended the cultivation of 
the vine on the steep and terraced sides of these hills, and* they 
V make wine, preferred by themselves, at least, to beer, and to many 
German wines. Some lands near the river, recently rugged and 
sterile, but suited to the grape, have risen immensely in value, 
being now trenched and walled. This work has t^en done in the 
winter when there was no other employment. Some are of opinion, 
that the native American grape ought to have been cultivated and 
improved instead of importing foreign kinds. A rich citizen, who 
had spoken very contemptuously of the home-made article, was 
lately hoajred by having fiome-of it passed off' upon him as Rhenish 
hock, which he declared was excellent, while some genuine hock 
of the Rhine, given him as home-made, was pronounced to be 
"sour cider." 

The small number of colored people is striking to one coming 
direct from Louisville, and T was glad to hear that a stand had 
recently been made against the prejudices which prevent the im- 
provement of the mixed race. A free school for girls having 
been established at the expense of the city, some of the parents 
complained that the trustees had admitted two children of colpr ; 
and, in fact, there were among them two daughters of a white 
father and mulatto mother. One of the managers told me, that 
_, l^^^^g^J^'^J^Q'^P^^'^^^ into the Bchool^ he aakod them to p oint 
out which of the pupils they supposed to have African blood in 
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ijheir veins ; they confessed themselves unable to guess, for the 
tjwo girls were not only among the best scholars, but better look- 
^ig and less dark than many of the other pupils. 
i At Mr. Longwerth's we saw a beautiful piece of sculpture, an 
i4eal head called Ginevra, by Hiram Powers, who had sent it 
hpm Rome as a present to his first patron. It appeared to me 
^orthy of the genius of the sculptor of «• Eve" and the " Greek 
Slave." Thorwaldsen, when hp saw Powers' •« Eve," foretold 
that he would create an era in his art ; and not a few of the 
!l^alian8 now assign to him the first place in the " Naturalista" 
i|bhool, though assuredly there is much of the ideal also in his 
inceptions of the beautiful. It augurs well for the future culti- 
vation of the fine arts in th« United States, that the Americans 
are as proud of their- countryman's success as he himself could 
desire. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Cincinnati to Pittsburg. — ^Improved Machineiy of Steamer. — Indian Mound. 
— Gravel Terraces. — Pittsburg Fire. — Journey to Greensburg. — Scenery 
like England. — Oregon War Question. — Fossil Foot-prints of Air-breath- 
ing Reptik) in Coal Strata.— ^Casta of Mud-cracks. — Foot-prints of Birds 
and Dogs sculptured by Indians. — Theories respecting the Geological 
Antiquity of highly organized Vertebrata.— ^Prejudices opposed to the 
Reception of Geological Truths. — Popular Education the only Means of 
preventing! a Collision of Opinion between the Multitude and the Learned. 

April id, 1846.-~Frou Cincinnati we embarked in the Clip- 
per steamejr for Pittsburg, a distance of no less than 450 miles ; 
so magnificent is the scale of the navigation of this mere tribu- 
tary of the! Mississippi ! Yet there are other large steamers also 
plying aboye Pittsburg, on the tributaries of the Ohio. We ob- 
serve more punctuality than in 1842, in the starting of th» steam- 
ers. The Clipper made ten miles an hour against the current, 
including sjtoppages.^ We fell in with some large artificial rafts 
of wood sljretching more than half across the river, and met a 
steamer, wjhich had run foul of one of them, still entangled, and, 
though boii^nd for Pittsburg, floating down the stream with the 
raft. Oui steamer ofnly draws 3^ feet water, and her engines 
are of a vefry peculiar construction, hitherto used in* sea-boats only, 
with the jsxception of one on Lake Erie. The inventor of this 
improven^ent is Thomas K. Litch. There are two cylinders, one 
twice the' size of the other, and the steam escapes £rom the smaller 
into the 'larger, instead of issuing into the open air, so that its 
beat is not lost. The economy of fuel arising from this contriv- 
ance isjgreat, and the vibrations and noise much less than m 
other bfUts on the same high-pressure principle. In place of the 
usual ibell, signals are made by a wild and harsh scream, pro- 
duced/by the escape of steam, as in locomotive engines ; a fear- 
ful sc/und in the night, and which, it is to be hoped, some ma- 
chinm wBo hW Ml ear ^^^m find rneaiii to ffiodallite^ 
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There was a Pennsylvanian farmer on board who told me that 
haying a large family to provide for, he had resolved to settle iri 
Indiana and was returning from that state, after making a pur- 
chase of land in '« the rolling prairies." He had paid the usual 
government price of 1 « dollar, or about 55. M. an acre ; whereas 
he could sell his own property in Pennsylvania, which had a house 
on It at the rate of 60 dollars an%cre. He had been much con- 
cerned at finding a strong war party in th^ west, who were 
eager to have a brush with the English. " It,was a short-sighted 
policy, he remarked, ««in your country, to exert so liltje energy 
and put forth so smaU a part of her strength in the lait war with 
the Umted States. It will one day involve both yo%> and us in 
serious mischief" -m^ 

At a point about twenty-four miles below Wheelin;, we came 
to the largest of the Indian mounds on the Ohio, of whfcli I bave 
^oken m my former «« Travels."* It is between 60 and 70 
leet high, rising from a flat terrace of loam, and a very striking' 
object, reminding one, by its shape, oixhe pyramidal Teocallis of 
the ancient Mexicans, of which Humbold|bas given figures, and 
which are so well described by Prescott, ^^hl^ .« Histoty"of Cor- 
tes. As we approached Wheeling, the villey of the Ohio be- 
came narrower, and the hills, composed of strata of the coal form- 
ation sensibly higher. The State of Ohio was on our left hand, 
or the northern bank of the river, and that of Virginia „on ou^ 
right. The flat terrace of loam and gravel, extending every- 
where from the base of the hills to the river's bank, forms a pic- 
turesque contrast to the steep slope of the boundary hUls, clothed 
partly with ancient timber, and partly ^th a second growth of 
trees of less height, which has sprung up where clearings have 
been made. It is worthy of remark, that the materials of the 
great terrace of loam and gravel become more and more coarse 
as we approach nearer the mountains between Wheeling and 
Pittsburg, aiid at the same time the terrace itself is more and 

Ibont fioTf .'^" '^' ^r^ °^ '^^ "^^^- I* Weared to be 

about 80 feet high at Georgetown, 4i;^les below Pittsburg, 
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which I can only' explain by reference to the theory before ad- 
vanced ;* namely, by supposing the amount of^ ^bsidendfe, as well 
as of the subsequent upward movement, to have been greater 
inland, or farther north, than in the soutk or nearer the Gulf of 
Mexico. • ' 

A'pril 16— There had been so hard a frost in the njght, that 
the roof of our steamer's cabin was glazed with a thin sheet of 
ice as we approached Pittsburg, and we heard fears expressed 
that the fruit trees would be injured. Four years had elapsed 
since we were last at Pittsburg, and, in the interval, a consider- 
able part of the city, i covering sixty acres, had been burnt to the 
ground, the great rot^fed bridge over the Monongahela, all built 
of wood, having shared the same fate. A light suspeiteion bridge 
has already replaced that structure of ponderous aspect,, and al- 
though the conflagration only happened in April of last year, new 
streets have sprimg np every where from the ashes of the old. and 
the town has Very far from a ruined. or desolate look. Com- 
manding the navigation of three great rivers, and an inexhausti- 
blet^uppiy of coal.^t has every advantage save that of an atmp- > 
sphere free from coal smoke. » " , 

I learat that there had recently been a strike of the factory 
girls here for ten instead of twelve hours of daily labor. Their 
employers argue that they are competing with. rivals who work 
their girls twelve or more hours per day, and the strike has fail- 
ed ; yet many are of opinion, that even without legislative inter- 
ference, a ten-hour rule will be eventually established. 

Most of our companions in the steamer were agents of com- 
mercial houses going to look out for orders at Pittsburg. On' the , 
whole they were very intelligent, and conversed well on a variety ' 
of subjects, while most of them were too gentlemanlike to feel 
ashamed of «« the shop." But we had now been living so many 
weeks in public with strangers, and without opportunities of 
choosing our society, that great was our delight to be able to hire 
at Pittsburg a private carriage, and set out alone on an expedi- 
tion to Greensburg, 32 miles distant, where I had a point of geo- 
logical interest to investigate. As we jwere leaving the hotel, a 
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new8-boy, finding I was supplied ynth newspapers, offered to sell 
me a cheap American reprint of the mi^ellaneous works of Lord 
Jeffrey, assuring mo that •' it contained all ^he best articles he 
had written in the Edinburg Review." 

To be' once more climbing hills even of moderate height, was 
an agreeable novelty after dwelling so long on the Jlat plains of 
the Mississippi. We were o^ the direct road, leading across the 
Alleghanies to Harrisburg. The scenery pften reminded us of 
England, for w? were traveling on amacadamized road, and 
passing through turnpike gates^ with meadows on one side, and 
often on the other large fields of young wheat, of an apple-green 
color, on which a flock of sheep, with their lambs, had been 
turned in to feed. Th^ absence of stumps of trees in the fields 
was something new to us, as was the non-appearance for a whole 
day 6{ any representative of the negro race. Here and there a 
snake-fence, and a tall strong stubble of maize, presented a poini 
of contrast with an English landscape. In some of the water- 
meadows the common English marigold {Ccdtfia pcdustris) was 
in full flower. At one turli of the road, a party of men on foot 
came in sight, each with his rifle, and they were followed, at a 
short distance, by a wagon with women and children, and a train 
of others laden with baggage. Our driver remarked that they 
were " movers," and I asked him if he ever knew an instance of 
an American migrating eastward. He said that he was himself 
the only example he ever heard of; for he was from Kentucky, 
having come the year before to satisfy his curiosity with a sight 
of the great Pittsburg fire. There he found a greal demand for 
work, and so was tempted to stay. 

Our road lay through East Liberty, Wilkinsburg, and Adams- 
burg. Some day-laborers, who were breaking stones on the road, 
told me they were receiving seventy-five cents, or three shillings, 
a day ; and this in a country where food and fuel are much 
cheaper than in England, although clothing is rather dearer. 

Near Turtle Creek, two farmers conducted me to a spot where 
coal was worked, and where the undulating ground consisted of 
sandstone, limestone, and shale, green and black, of the coal- 
ibrmation, precisely resemblmg-str ata ^ ^<» s a me age iir Englattd, - 
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both in mineral appearance, and in most of the species of imbed- 
ded fossil plants. — ", 

. About fifteen miles before we reached Greensburg, we saw, m 
the extreme distance, the. blue, famt, long, and unbroken line of 
the most western ridge of the AUeghanies. 

Greensburg is a neat, compact town of about 1000 inhabit- 
ants. The houses are all of brick ; there is a court-house and five 
churches, some Lutheran, others Calvinistic, the German language 
being used in some, and the English in others. They publish 
three newspapers. We took up our quarters at a comfortable old- 
fashioned inn, where we were waited upon by the members of 
the family, for the difficulty of hiring or retaining servants here, 
seems to be extreme. One girl had left a lady, whose acquaint- 
ance we made, because, being a farmer's daughter, she was not 
allowed to sit down at table with her mistress. The lady's sis- 
ter, who was accomplished, and conversed with us on many lit- 
erary subjects, was obliged to milk the cow for the whole sum- 
mer, though they were in easy circumstances, such was the 
scarcity of •« help." Fortunately for us, my wife and I had, by 
this time, acquired the habit of waiting on ourselves in the inns, 
going occasionally down to the kitchen to ask for things, in a way 
which in England would be thought quite derogatory to one's 
dignity, especially in the eyes of the servants, whose trouble would 
thereby be lessened. Here, on the contrary, we found that it 
made us popular. The general- system in America that servants 
at inns receive no gratuities, but aife paid ample wages instead, 
is one cause of this difierence. Yet much may b^ said in its 
favor, as it raises the independence of the servants, and relieves 
strangers from the perplexity of determining what fees are suit- 
able. - 

There was a crowded public meeting the day of our arrival, 
at which several orators were haranguing an audience of the 
lowest class, in favor of war with Englawd about Oregon. The 
walls were placarded with bills, on which were prfnted, in large 
letters, these words, " Forty-Five, or Fight," which meant that 
^^0 Qregog Territory must extend as far north as the 46th degree 
-of latitude." ' "' "" ~ ™^ — —s- 
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This ambition of the people of the west to possess Oregon, is 
at least no new idea, for I happened to purchase at touisvillean 
old guide-book, describing the Falls of the Ohio and the city, in 
which, when speaking of coinmercial matters, the colonization 
^and annexation of Oregon was set forth as the means of "opening 
a direct trade wi«i China." I observed to one of the citizens,, 
that it was satisfactory to see that none of the upper, or even 
of the middle classes, were taking any part at Greensburg in this 
agitation. He shook his head, and said, «« Very true ; but these 
meetings are most mischievous, for you must bear in mind, that 
your nobody in England is our everybody in America." 

I had determined to visit Greensburg, on my way from Pitts- 
burg to Philadelphia, that I might examine into the evidence of 
the reahty of certain fossil foot-prijjts of a reptile said to have 
been found in strata of the ancient coal-formation, and of which 
Dr. King, of Greensburg, had published an account in 1844. 
The genuineness of these foot-marks was a point on which manr' 
doubts were still entertained, both in Europe and America, and 
I. had been re^^uested by several geological friends not to return 
without havmg made up my mind on a fact which, if confirmed, 
was of thfr highest theoretical importance. Up to this period' 
no unequivocal proofe had been detected of the fossil remains of 
vertebrated animals more highly organized than fishes, in strata 
of such antiquity as the carboniferous rocks, and the absence of 
air-breathing quadrupeds or birds, served to constitute negative 
evidence, of pecuUar significance, in reference to the coal-meas- 
ures, because, as before stated,* they contained the monuments 
of shallow fresh-water swamps, and often of surfaces of land 
covered with a luxuriant ^egetation of terrestrial plants, some of 
thfi buried trees of which still remain with their roots in their 
natural position. That we should never have found, in such 
deposits, th* remains of air-breathing creatures, except a few 
insects, that we should not yet have met with a single mammifer 
pt bird, or lizard, snake, or tortoise, or the faintest indication of 
their existence, seemed most inexplicable, and led many geolo- 
giaU to embrace the opinion, that no beings having a higher 
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organization than fishes, were created till after the carboniferous 
strata had been elaborated. 

During my stay in Westmoreland County, I was indebted to Dr. 
King for the most active assistance in the prosecution of my inqui- 
ries. He kindly devoted several. days to this object, and we first 
visited together a stone quarry in Union township, six miles 
southeast of Greensburg, on a farm belonging to Mr. Gallagher, 
where the foot-marks had been first observed, standing out in 
relief from the lower surface of slabs of sandstone, resting on thin 
layers of fine clay. These slabs were extracted for paving-stones, 
and the excavation was begun in the bank of a small stream, 
where there was at first a slight thickness only of shale overlying 
the harder beds ; but as they cut their way into the bank, the 
mass of shale became so dense as to oblige them to desist from 
the work. ' Between the slabs of stonoi^ each a few inches thick, 
were thin parting layers of a fine unctuous clay, well fitted to 
receive and retain faithful impressions of the feet of animals. On 
the upper surface of each layer. Dr. King saw the foot-steps im- 
pressed more or less distinctly ; but, as the clay was left exposed 
to the weather, it had crumbled to pieces before I examined it, 
and I had only an. opportunity of seeing the casts of the same 
projecting in relief from the under sides of slabs of argillaceous 
sandstone. 1 broug^ht away one of .these masses, of which, the 
annexed figure (fig. 12) is a faithfid representation ; and it will 
be observed that it difplays not only the marks of the foot-prints 
of an animal, but also cfusts of cracks, a, a', of various sizes, 
which must have existed in the clay. Such casts are produced 
by the drying and shrinking of mud, and they are usually detect- 
ed in sandstones of all ages in which foot-marks appear. It will 
be seen that some of these cracks, al at b, c, traverse the foot- 
prints, and they not unfrequently^ produce distortion in them, as 
might have been expected, for the mud must have been soft 
when the animal walked over it and left the impressions, where- 
as, when it afterward dried up and shrank, it would become too 
hard to receive such indentations. I have alluded, in my former 
" Travels,"* to the recent foot-prints of birds oaUed saud-pijien 
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Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 13. 
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{Tringa mittuta), 'nrhich I saw rnnning, in 1842, over the red 
mud thrown down by every tide on the borders of estuaries con- 
nected with the Bay of Fundyr^^hen this mud, which extends 
over thoiisai.ds of acres, has been baked by the hot, summer sun 
of Nova S(;otia, it shrinks and cracks to the depth of several 
inches or even feet, and acquii[e8 such consistency as to be divisi- 
ble into the successive layenk of which it is composed, presenting 
on many upper surfaces'* iihpressions of birds' feet and cracks, and 
on the under sides, the casts of the same standing out in relief.* 

I have also stated t that on the sea beach near Savannah, in 
Georgia, I saw clouds of fine sand drifted by the wind, filling up 
the foot-prints of racoons and opossums, which a few hours before 
had passed along the shore, after the retreat of the tide. This 
process will account, in a satisfactory manner, for the sharpness 
of many forail easts of animals in ancient rocks, as thu grains of 
uniformly fine sfmd were poured into the newly mi^Je cavities, 
not by a current of water, which could scarcely have failed to 
disturb the soft mud, but by the air, which, could not cause the 
slightest derangement of the most delicate imprints. 

No less than twenty-three foot-steps yirere observed by Dr. 
King on slabs in the stone quarry of Union township, before 
mentioned, before its abandonment, and the greater part of thepo 
were so arranged (see fig. 13) as to imply that they were the 
marks of the successive foot-steps of the same animal. Every 
wiiere there waA seen a double row of tracks, occurring in pairsj 
each pair consisting of a hind and fore foot, and each being at 
nearly equal distances from the next pair. The toes in each of 
these parallel roM^ turn the one ^* to the right, the other to the 
1-^ It is instructive t) compare these impressions with those 







left. 



which had previously been met with in an ancient IJuropean 
rock (although one of less antiquity than the coal-formation), 
namely, the new red sandstone or Trias of Saxony p^d Cheshire. 
The accompanying figure (fig. 14) representa the Saxon Cheiro- 

• I hav« presented specimens of this red mud, with the foot-prints of 
oirds, to the British Museum, Geological Society, and Museum of Eco- 
nomic Oedogy 
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therium, so called by Professor Kaup, because the marks 
both of the fore and hind feet resemble the shape of a 
human hand. Now in these European hand-shaped 
foot-marks, both the hind and fore feet have each five . 
and the size of the hind foot is about five times 
rge as the fore foot ; but in the American fossil 
(fig. 1,3), the posterior foot-print is not nearly twice 
as larfte as the anterior, and the number of toes is 
unequar, being five in the hinder and four in the 
anterior foot. In the Greensburg animal, as in the 
European Cheirotherium, the fifth toe stands out near- 
ly at a right angle with the foot, and somewhat resem- 
bles the human thumb. On the external side of all 
the Pennsylvanian tracks, both the larger and smaller, 
there is a protuberance' like the rudiment of another 
toe. The average length of thd hind foot is five and 
a half inches, and of the fore foot four and a half. 
The fore and hind feet b^ing in pairs, follow each 
other very closely, there beii^g an interval of about 
one inch only between them. Between each pair 
the distance is six to eight inches, and between the 
two parallel lines of tracks there is .about the same 
distance. . ' 

lit the case of the European Cheirotherium, whether English 
or Geripan, the hind and fore feet occur in pairs, but they form 
only ouQ row, as ia fig. 14, in consequence of the animal having 
put its feet to the ground nearly under the middle of its body, and 
the thumb-like toes are seen to turn to the right and to the left 
, in the alternate pairs. But in the American tracks, which form 
two parallel rows, all the thumb-like toes in one set turn to the 
right, and in the other set to the left. We may infer, therefore, 
that the American Cheirotherium belongs to a new genus of 
reptilian quadrupeds, wholly distinct from that which characterizes 
the triassic itrata of Europe, and such a generic diversity might 
have been expected in reptilian fossils of such difierent ages, 
The geolDgical potfitjon of the sandstone of Greensburg is per* 
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fectly clear, being situated in the midst of the Appalachian coal- 
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« field, having the main bed of coal, called the Pittsburg.seam, three 
yards thick, a hundred feet above it, worked in the neighborhood, 
and several other sean^s of coal at lower levels. The impressions 
oi Lepithdendron, Sigillaria, Stigmaria^ a.nd other characteristic 
carboniferous plants, are found both above and below the level/^ 
the reptilian foot-steps: 

We may safely assume that the huge r^ptite'whicE^left these 
prints on the ancient sands of the^^eoltHneasures was an air- 
-breather, for its weight wouldjM^have been sufficient -under 
water to have jnade iminressidnis so deep and distinct. The 
same conclusion ^ also, borne out by the casts of the ^cracks above 
described, for they show that the clay had been exposed to the 
air and sun, so as to have dried and shrunk. As. we so often see 
the ripple mark preserved in sandstones of all ages, and in none 
more frequently than in the American and EuropeeCn coal f trata. 
We ought not to feel surprised that superficial markings, such as 
foot-prints, which are by no means more perishable or evanescent 
in their nature, should havj? heen faithfully preserved down to' 
our times, when once the materials had beeii hardened into stone. 
There are some bare ledges of rock, composed of pure white 
quartzbse grit of the* coal-measures, standing out exposed above 
the general level of the ground, in many places near Greensturg, 
especially near Derry, in Westmoreland County, about fourteen 
miles north of Greensburg. They are so bare that scarcely any 
lichens grow upon them, and on some of them the foot-prints ol 
birds, as well as those of dogs and same other quadrupeds have 
been artificially out. After examining them carefully, I entertain 
no doubt that they wer^ sculptured by Indians, for there are many 
Indian graves near Derry, and one of their paths, leading through 
the forest from the Alleghany Mountains to the west, lay precisely * 
in the line of these curious carvings. The toe joints in the feet 
6f the birds thufi cut are well indicated, as might have been ex- 
pected, for the aboriginal hunting tribes of North America were 
skillful in following the trail of all kinds of game, and are known 
to hi^ve carved in some places on rocks, many rude imitations of 
the external forms of animals. If, iherefort, they were sometimes 
Tempted to Me the wpresentationo^^^ symbols of ^e^ 
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jfHg or quadrup^dr^hich they hunted, they would be not unlikely 
to give very accurate copies of markings with which they were 
so falniliaf. The important observalionfl made by Dr. King 
relatively to the fossil imprints, called the attention of the whole 
country to the Indian antiquities' of comparatively modem date , 
but the popular notion that there was a connection between them 
is wholly erroneon». 

Since the anneuneemejit, by Dr. King, in 1844, of the proofs 
of the existence of reptiles at the period when the coal strata of 
Pennsylvania were formed. Professor Goldfuss, of Bonn, has pub- 
lished the Ascription of more than one saurian found in the an- 
cient coal-measures of Saarbruck, near Treves. 

Never, certainly, in the history of science, were discoveries 
made more calculated to put us on our guard for the future 
against hasty generalizations founded on mere negative evidence. 
Geologists have been in the halrit of taking for. granted, that at 
epochs anterior to the coal there were no birds or air-breathing 
quadrupeds in existence ; and it seems still scarcely possible to 
dispel the hypothesis that the first creation of a particular class 
of beings coincides in date with our first knowledge of it in a fossil 
state, or the kindred dogma that the first appearance of life on 
the globe agrees, chronologically, with th^e present limits of our 
insight into the first creation of living beingir,^ as deduced from 
organic remftins. These limits have shifted, even in our own 
times, more than once, or have been greatly expanded, without 
dissipating the delusion, so intense is the curiosity of man to trace 
back the present system of things to a beginning. Rather than 
be disappointed, or entertain a doubt of his power to discern the 
sjiores of the vast ocean of past time, into which his glances are 
penetrating, like the telescope into the region of the remoter ne- 
bnl», he can riot refrain firom pleasing his imagination with the 
idea that some fog-banks, resting on the bosom of the deep, are, 
in reality, the firm land for which his aching vision is on. the 

stretch. , ' 

I ean w^ eonekido these relmarks on the geological discoveries 
mailfl \rx these remote valleyH of the Alleghanies, withou t allgding 
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mind in the course of the investigation. The interest excited by 
these singular monuments of the olden times, naturally led to 
animated discussions, both in lecture-rooms and in the columns 
of the daily journals of Pennsylvania, during which the high 
antiquity of the earth, and the doctrine of former changes in the 
species of animals and plants inhabiting this planet before the 
creation of man, were assumed as established truths. But these 
views; were so new and startling, and so opposed to popular pre- 
possessions, that they drew doyrn much obloquy upon their pro- 
mulgators, who incurred the censures not only of the multitude, 
but also of some of the Roinan Catholic and Lutheran clergy. 
The social persecution was even carried so far as to injure pro- 
fessionally the practice of some medical men, who had given 
publicity to the obnoxious doctrines. ^Several of, the ministers 
of -the Lutheran church, who had studied for years in German 
universities, were too well informed not to believe in the conclu- 
sions established by geologists, respecting the immensity of past 
tig^and former vicissitudes, both in animal and vegetable life; 
buntlthough taking a lively interest in discoveries made at their 
own door, and jbiijing in the investigations, they were compelled 
by prudence to conceal their opinions from their congregations, or 
they would have lost all influence over them, and might perhaps 
have seen their churches deserted. Yet by maintaining, silence 
in deference to the opinions of the more ignorant, the^become, in 
. some degree, the instruments of countenancing errorP^ay, they 
are rearing up the rising generation to be, in their turn, the per- 
secutors of many bf their contemporaries, who may hereafter be 
far in advance in their scientific knowledge. . , ^ 

'« To nothing but^jferror," says a popular writer of our times, 
** can any truth be dangerous ; and I know not," he exclaims, 
'« where else there is seen so altogether tragical a spectacle, as 
that religion should be found standing in the highways, to say, 
• Let no man learn the simplest laws of the universe, lest they 
mislearn the highest. In the name of God the Maker, who said, 
and hourly yet says. Let there be light, we command that you 
continue in darkness !' "* ' 



* Letter on SepuTar Edaoatron, by T. Carlyle, July, 1848. 
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^.Goldsmith, in thd«^icar of WakeHeld," makes his traveler 
^^y, that after he had walked through Europe, and examined 
5%iailkind nearly, he found that it is not the forms of government, 
whether they be monarchies or commonwealths, that determine 
•Uie amount of liberty enjoyed by individuals, but that «« riches in 
general are in every country another name for freedom." I agree 
-Vith Goldsmith that the forms of government are not alone suffi- 
i cient to secure freedom— they are but means to an end. Here 
we have in Pennsylvania a feee press, a widely extended suffrage, 
and the most perfect religious toleration — ^nay, more than tolera- 
tion, all the various sects enjoying political equality, and, what is 
more rare, an equality of social rank , yet aH this machinery- is 
not capable, as we have seen, of securing even so much of intel- 
lectual freedom as sliall" enable a student of nature to discuss 
freely the philosophical questions which the progress of science 
brings naturally before him. ^e caa not even announce with 
impunity, results which half a century oT observation and reason- 
ing has confirmed by evidence little short of mathematical demon- 
stration. But can riches, as Goldsmith suggests, secure intellectual 
liberty ? No doubt they can protect the few who possess them 
from pecuniary penalties, when they profess unpopular doctrines. 
But to enable a man to think, he must be allowed to communi- 
cate freely his thoughts to others. Until they have been brought 
into the daylight and discussed, they will never be clear even to 
himself. They must be warmed by the sympathy of kindred 
minds, and stimulated by the heat of controversy, or they will 
never be fully developed and made to ripen and fructify. 

How, then, can we obtain this liberty ? There is only one 
method ; it is by educating the millions, and by dispelling their 
ignorance, prejudices, and bigotry. 

Let Pennsylvania not only establish numerous free schools, but 
let her, when she organizes a system of government instruction, 
raise the qualifications, pay, and station ip society of the recular 
teachers, as highly as Massachusetts is now aspiring to do, land 
the persecution I have complained of will cease at once and for-.^ 
eirer. 



The project of so instructing the millions might well indeed bo 
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deemed Utopian, if it were necessary that all should understand 
the patient fund laborious trains of research and reasoning by which 
we have urrived at grand generalizations in geology, and other 
branches of physical seiej^oe. But this is not requisite ibr the 
desired end. We have simpfy to oooununioate the results, and 
this we are bound to do, witJiout waiting till th«y luive been 
established for half a century. We ought rather carefully to 
prepare the pubUc mind for new conclusions as toon sb they 
become highly probable, and thus make impossible that collision 
of opinion, so much to^Jte deprecated, between the multitude and 
the learned. 

It is aa easy to teach a peasant or a child that the i^arth moves 
round the sun, as to inculcate the old exploded dogma that it is 
the motionless center of the universe.. The child is as wilUng to 
believe that our planet is of indefinite antiquity, as that it is only 
is 000 years old. Tell him that the earth was inhabited by other 
races of animals and plants before the creation of man, as we now 
know it to hav« been, and the idea is not more difficult for him 
to conceive tiian the notion which is usually allowed to take root 
in his mind, that man and the species of animals and plaras, now 
our contemporaries, were the first occupants of this glo)ra. All 
that we<^ require, when once a good system of primary and normal 
schools has been organized, is a moderate shue of moral courage 
and love of truth, on the part of the laity and oleigy ; and then 
the academical chair and scientific lecture-room, and every pulpit, 
and every village school, may be made to speak the same lan- 
guage, in regard to those natural ph«iomena, which are of a kind 
to strike and interest the popular mind.* ^ 

* The substance of the abbve remarks, opi the fossil foot-prints of 6reen8> 
burg, was given by me in a Leoture to the^Royal Institution, London, Feb. 
4, 1848 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

Greensburg to Philadelphia — grossing the Alleghany Mountains. — Scenerj. 
— Absence of Lakes. — Harrisbnrg. — AMoan Slave-trade. — Railway 
Meeting at Philadelphia. — Borrowing Money for Public Works. — ^Negro 
Episcopal* Clergyman. — ^Washington. — ^Natiooal Fair and Protectionist 
Doctrines — Dog-wood in Virginia — Excursion with Dr. Wyraan. — ^Nat-" 
ural History. — Musk-rats. — Migration of Humming-birds to New Jeney. 

April 19, 1846 — Left Greeneburg, intending to croas the 
Alleghany Mountains to Harriaburg, and go thence to PhiladeU 
phia. We started in the evening in a large stage coach, in which 
were nine inside pasBen|;er8, so that our night journey tlirough 
Youngstown, Stonytown, and Shrflsburg was fatiguing, and not 
th^less so by our ha-^ng twice to turn out in the dark, while all 
t^e luggage was shifted to a i^w vehicle. The last of these 
broke down, one of the wheels having given ^ay, and we had an 
opportunity of witnessing the resources and ingenuity displayed on 
such occasions by American travelers. A laige bough of a tree 
was cut off with an ax, a^ tied on to the axletree with ropes, 
so as to support the body of the carriage, and m this way we 
went several miles without inconvenience. During one of the 
night transfers of our luggage a carpet bag of mine was left be- 
hind, and when I afterward missed it at Philadelphia I Wrote to 
three places to claim it. Aft^r five days I found it in my room 
in the hotel, no one knowing whence it came, and nothing having 
been paid for it. Before reaching Philadelphia it must have been 
transferred to three distinct conveyances, including two railways. 
I may sta^e here a fact highly creditable to the public convey- 
ances in the United States, that I Yiever lost a package in either 
of my tours, although I sent more than thirty bates of geological 
8])ecimen8 from various places, oft»n far south of the Potomac, 
and west of the AUeghanies ; some by, canals, some by river 
steamers, otheri^ by coaches or jrailways. Every one of thera^ 
sooner or later found their way safely to my house in London. 
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On leaving Greensburg we crossed one after another of the long 
parallel ridges of which the Alleghany chain is composed, de- 
scending into each of the long intervening valleys, the hills be- 
coming higher and higher as we advanced eastward. The char- 
acter of the forest changed as we came to higher ground, espe- 
cially by the intermixture of trees of the fir tribe, and by the . 
undergrowth of azaleas, kalmias, and rhododendrons, for I had 
seen none of these evergreens since I left Indiana, not even under 
the oak wood round Greensburg. When day dawned we had 
reache^ the highest part of our road, and enjoyed a splendid 
mountain view, the steep wooded slopes being relieved by the 
contrast of green meadows bordering the rivers in the bottom of 
each deep valley, while in many parts of the landscape a pictur- 
esque efiect was produced by what appeared to be extensive lakes. 
All who were strangers to the scene required to be assured that 
they were not really sh^ts of water ; yet they were simply banks 
of dense white fog resting on the low grounds, which the heat of 
the sun would soon dissipate. It is singular that there are no 
lakes in the Appalachian chain, all the rivers escaping from the 
longitudinal valleys through gorges or cross fissures, which seem 
invariably to accompany such long flexures of the strata as char- 
acterize the Alleghanies or the Jura. 

In Campbell's " Grertrude of Wyoming," indeed, we see— 

^ " Lake after lake intertninably gleam," 

amidst the Appalachian ridges ; but such characteristics of the 
, scenery of this chain are as pure inventions of the poet's imagina- 
tion, as the flamingoes, palms, and aloes with which he adorns 
the banks of the Susquehanna. 

Near the highest summit of the chain I saw two seams of ex- 
cellent coal, one of them twelve feet thick, in strata belonging to 
the same series which I had examined near Greensburg. After 
descending from the highest level, we followed for a time the^ 
windings of the Juniata River, the road often bounded by high 
rocky clifis, on the ledges of which we saw the scarlet columbme, 
blue hepatica, and other wild flower? in blossom. 
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house, stands a statue of Franklin, holding a lightning conductor 
in his hq^d. A company of firemen were exercising their en- 
gines in the great square, throwing up powerful jets of water 
high enough to wash the statue. 

From Chamhersburg we went on by rail^yay at the rate of 
fourteen miles an hour, only slackening our pace when we passed 
through the middle of towns, such as Shippensburg and Carlisle, 
where we had the amusement of looking from the cars into the 
shop windows. ,^ . 1 „ 

On reaching the Susquehanna we came in sight of Harrisbufg, 
the seat of Legislature of Pennsylvania, a cheerful town, which 
makes a handsome appearance at a distance, with its numerous _ii 
spires and domes. The railway bridge over the river had been "^ 
burnt down, and tlie old bridge carried away by a recent freshet, 
when large fragments of ice were borne down against the piers. 

Araong the passengers in the railway to Philadelphia, was an 
American, naval officer, who had just returned from service on 
the coast of Africa, fully persuaded that the efforts made by the 
English and United States fleets to put down the slave-trade, 
had increased the misery ^ loss of life of the negroes, without 
tending to check the traffic, which might, he thought, have been 
nearly put an end to before now, if England and other countries 
had spent a^ equally enormous sum of money in forming Settle- 
ments such as Liberia ; although he admitted that negroes from 
the United States, whose families ha4 been acclimatized in Amer- 
ica for several generations, and who settled in Liberia, were cut 
off by fever almost as rapidly as Europeans. 

Returning to Philadelphia, after an absence of six months, we 
were as much pleased as ever with thie air of refinement of the 
principal streets, and the well-dressed people walking on the neat 
pavements, under the shade of a double row of green trees, or 
gazing, in a bright, clear atmosphere, at the tastefully arranged 
shop windows ; nor could we agree with*lhose critics who com- 
plain of the pririj and quakerish air, and the monotonous ^une- 
ness, of so regularly built a city. ' . 

During our stay, a large meeting was held to promote a scheme 
lot a uQw railway to Piitsbuig, throngh^HaxriBliuig, ihi9 iutttnsit 
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of the money to be raised chiefly by city rates. Some of my 
friends here are opposed to the measure, declaring that#uch pub- 
lic works are never executed with economy, nor thriftily man- 
aged. The taxation always falls on some districts, which derive 
no profit from the enterprise, and they dejinand other grants of 
pubUc money as a compensation, and these are laid out with equal 
extravagance. The good sense of the New Englanders, say they, 
has almost invariably checked them from entering upon such un- 
y dertakings, and in o^e of the few instances in which they have 
deviated from sound policy, they have repented. For when, in 
opposition to the richer inhabitants, a branch railway was made 
tojc5onnect Bridgeport, in Connecticut, with the main Une of road, 
the bonds of that small inland town were pledged as security for 
the money borrowed. The traffic proved insufficient to meet 
their liabilities, and a majority of the citizens then determined to 
irepudiate. The rich alleged that they had opposed the project 
and the poor, who had voted away their money, were quite will 
ing that no ni^ taxes should be' imposed. The creditors, how 
ever, ^ent to law, and,- by aid of the courts, compelled payment 
as the Supreme Court migh^ hAve done in the case of the delin 
quent states (had not the qr^^nal constitution of the Union been 
altered before any of tfeii^ repudiated), which might have given 



a wl]plesome bheclf;. t^^h enterprises gtiaranteed by state bonds. 

The booksellers Jell ine that their trade is injured by the war- 
panic, and I obsai^e that most of the halfpenny, or cent papers, 
are still very b^igerent on the Oregon question. 

On Sundaj^^, I attended service, for the first time, in a free 
black Epi^opal church. Prayers were read well by a negro 
clergyman, who was evidently an educated man. The congre- 
gation consisted wholly of the colored race. Where there is a 
liturgy, and where written sermons are read, there is small oppor- 
tunity of compamirg the relative capabilities of Africans and Euro- 
peans for the discharge of such functions. In the Baptist, Meth- 
odist, and Presbyterian services, the success of the minister depends 
much morts on his individual ability. I was glad, however, to 
fm^ iL wAgrn offiftiflitin g in a flhu rch w hich co nfe r* so m uc h social 
rink on its .clergyman, and in no city more than Philadelphia 
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does the colored race stand in need of some such make-weights to 
neutralize the prejudices which retard their natural progress. 
We were told of an ineffectual attempt, recently made by a lady 
here, to obtain leave to bury a favorite free negro woman in St. 
James's graveyard, although she had died a member of the Epis- 
copal church ; nor are any colored people allowed to be buried at 
the Laurel Hill Cemetery. That burial-ground commands a 
beautiful view up and down the Schuylkill, and the ground the^o 
is laid out with much taste, being covered with evergreens and 
trees, and having many of the graves adorned, at this season, 
with violets and lilies of the valley. 

April 27. — Leaving my wife with some frieiid^/Kt Philadel- 
phia, I set out on a geological tour to Richmond, Virginia; to ,re- 
^ sume my examination of the Oolitic coal-field, leflt half-finished in 
December last. At Washington I found they were holding a 
national fair, or grand exhibition of manufactured articles, intend- 
ed to convince Congress of Jthe advantage of a high tariff*. The 
protectionists maintain that every article which, for seven years, 
has been shielded from foreign competition, has been reduced in 
price to the consumer .below the foreign cost at the time when 
the duty was imposed. The free-traders, on the other hand, 
argue, that their antagonists keep out of sight the fact thflit in 
those same seven years the price of the foreign articles might, 
and p^^bably would, have fallen as much. One party points to 
the former policy^of Great Britain toward her American colonies ; 
how she interdicted them from manufacturing fojr themselves, and 
even from seUing the piWuctions of their owilfcoil^ndj industry 
to any but the mother country ;— how she grew rich by monop- 
oly and restrictions, nursing her infant agriculture, commerce, and 
fectories, by prohibitive dutiea; and they ask whether, if the 
English cabinet really believed in the theory' of free-trade, they 
would not long ere this have repealed the navigation laws ? The 
advocates of the opposite policy appeal to the raoent law for ad- 
mitting American com duty-free into England, as demonstrating 
the siuoerity of the British government. But in this controversy 
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while the cause of science, and the general good of the piiblic, 
being every body's business, are treated with comparativekapathy. 

When I arrived in Virginia, April 29th, I found the woods 
every where enlivened by the dazzling white flowers, or bracteee, 
of the dog-wood i^Comus Jiorida), the average height of which 
somewhat exceeds that of our white thorn ; and when, as often 
happens, there is a back-ground of cedar or pine, the mass of 
flower is almost as corispicuous as if a shower of snow had fallen 
upon the boughs. As we sometimes see a pink variety of the 
wild thorn in England, so there occurs here, now and then, though 
rarely, a pink dog-wood. Having never remarked this splendid 
tree in any Enghsh shrubbery or park, I had some fine young 
plants sent home from a nursery to several English friends, and, 
among others, to Sir William Hooker, at Kew, who was not a 
little diverted at my zeal for the introduction of a tree which had 
been well-established for many years in the British arboretum. 
But now that I have since seen tlje dwarfed and shabby repre- 
sentatives of this species in our British shrubberies, I am ready to 
maintain that it is still unknown in our island. >No Virginian, 
who was not a botanist, could ever .recognize it in England as the 
same plant as the dog-wood of his native land. Yet it is capable 
of enduring frosts as severe and protracted as are ever experienced 
in the south of England, and the cause of its flowers not attain- 
"^g their full size in our climate, is probably a want of sufficient 
intensity jof light and heat. 

A great variety of oaks were now in leaf in the Virginian 
forests, among which I observed the white oak, with its leaves 
in the shape of a violin, and the willow oak, with long and nar- 
row leaves. The ground underneath these trees was adorned 
with the pink azalea and many other flowers, among the rest the 
white violet, a species of phlox, and an everlasting Gnaphalium. 

The cedar {Juniperus virginiana) is often covered at this 
season with ^hat is termed here the cedar apple (Podisoma 
macropus], supposed by many of the inhabitants to be the flower 
or fruit of the tree itself- It is a beautiful orange-colored fungus, 
ornamented with tagselSj^ a very co^^^^^ aft^r a ghower> 
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I made excursions in various directions with my friend Mr. 
GifTord, to examine the coal mines north and south of Black- 
heath, near Richmond, and have already given the results of our 
observations in the first volume * I afterward made an expedi- 
tion with Dr. Wyman, now Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at Cambridge, Massachussetts, to examine the geology of the 
tertiary strata round Richmond, and those (of the Eocene period) 
displayed in the cliffs bordering the Potomac River, near Acquia 
Creek. In one of our walks we- saw some dogs feeding on part 
of the carcass of a hprse, and a group of turkey-buzzards eagerly 
looking on close at hand, but not daring to share in the repast. 
Near the same spot were the skulls of two dogs lying bleached 
in the sun, and in the hollow of each we found the nest of a 
^Mip species of wasp, somewhat resembling our hornet, co»tain- 
iH|| a good store of honey. On the surface of some pools of 

iPPper I saw floating the singular seed-vessel of the nuphar, dr 
yellow pond lily (Nelumbium). These seeds have been known 
to vegetate after they have been kept for a hundred years. 

In passing through a wood near Acquia Creek, on a hot day, 
we came upon a large snake, about four feet long, resembling 
that called the mocassin, which lifted itself up, folding its body 
into several graceful coils, and then darted its head and neck 
forward at a dog Mrhich had followed us from the inn- The dog 
dexterously retreated as often as a blow was aimed at him, bark- 

, ing loudly, and enjoying the mock fight. The extremity of the 
snake's tail, although not armed with a rattle, was in a state of 
constant vibration. 

On a soft sandy road we saw a great many of the ball-rolling 
beetles {Ateuchus volvens), which resemble in form the Scaral^ms 
sacer of Egypt. They were all busily engaged in pushing along 
round balls of dung, in the center of some of which we found an 
«gg, and in others a maggot. A pair of beetles was occupied 
with each globular mass, which considerably exceeded themselves 
in size. One of them went before, and usually climbed up the 
side of the ball till the weight of its body made the mass fall 

— ^ov«r, tho nt . hftr pushing b e hind, s o as 4&-arg»-it forwftydr<*^"»t- 
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ieast ftrevent it from rolling back again. We saw two of them 
4n half a minute force a ball lor a distance of eighteen inches \ip "^ 
a ggtttle slope; and when they readhe4- a soA: part pf the road,.. 
one«f them began to excavate ahdle, and soon entirely disap- 
peared under ground, heaving up th(9 earth till it cracked and 
opened wide en6ugh to allow 'his companion to push the ball of 
dung into it. The round mass immediately began to sink, and 
in a few minutes was out of sight. We saw another pair try in . 
vain to bury their treasure, for they had selected a spot where 
the soil was too hard; at last they gave up the attempt, and, 

. rolling it away, set out in search of a more favorable .spot. 
. We crossed several plowed fields on the slope of the hills which 
descend toward the Potomac, where a singular kind of manlire i«r 
used, consisting of dead fish, ^nd almost exclusively of the bony 
,pike, or gar<^fish {Lepidosteus oxyuriis). The hard stony scales 
resist decomposition for several years. The fishermen' told us 
that they arei greatly annoyed, by constantly taking these pikes 
in their nets with the herrings. There is so enormous an, abund- 
ance of hevringa in some spets in this estuary, that 50,000 b^^ve 
sometimes Veen taken this season in a few hours. 

J[n a marsh - near the inn, we observed numerous habitations 
of the musk-rat, standing up like hay-cocks. When the small 
gizfi of thflf animal is considered, the quantity of dried grass, reeds, 

' and rushes accumulated in one of these hummocks, at least a 
oarf-load, is surprising, .^e waded throi^^h the water to one 
of them, and fc^nd that it was four feet high, and nine feet in 
diameter. When we pulled it to pieces, the smell of musk was 
very perceptible. At tlie -depth of about sixteen iiiches from the 
top we found a cavity, or chamber, and a small g&llery leading 
from it to another chamber below, from which a second gallery 
descended, and then went upward again to a third chamber, from 
all which there was a perpendicular passage,' leading dovfn to below 
the level of the Water, so that the rats can dive, and, without being 
seen agaiov enter their apartments, in which they breathy air. 

The unio, or fresh-water mussel, is- a favorite food of these 
rats, and they often leave the shells on the b anks of the Arhnrinan 
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irig the note of the bull-frog, in these swamps, reminded me much 
of the twanging of a large Jew's harp. 

Fropi Acquia Creek, I tvent, by steamer, to Washington, and 
thence by railvvay through Philadelphia to the town of Burling*, 
ton, in New Jersey, beautifully situatfed on tKe banks of the 
Delaware. Hero I paid a short visit to my friend, Mr. William 
M'llvaine, and crossed the Delaware with him to Bristol, to 
renew my acquaintance with Mr. Vanuxem, a geologist of no 
ordinary merit. His death, which -happened soon afterward, 
was a loss to the public as well as to inany personal friends. 

In Wilson's "Ornithology" it is stated,* that the humining- 
bird migrates from the south to Pennsylvania the latter part of 
April, and builds its nest there about the middle of May; . For 
the last thirty years, Mr. M'Tlvaine had never been disappointed 
in seeing it reach Burlington the fitst week of that inonth, gen- 
erally about the middle of the week, its northward progress being 
apparently hastened or retarded by the mildness or inclemency 
of the season. They seem alwa^^s to wait. for tb6*ilowering of a ' 
species of horse-chesti^ut, called here the buck-eye, from a fai^cied 
likeness of its frui^/to the. eye of a deer. The 'bright-red bios- " 
soms of this tree supply th^ nourishment most atiraetive to these 
bitds, whose arrival had been" looked for,^ the nrery* day after I 
came. Strange to say, one pf tUem, the avant-eourier of the 
feathered host, actually appeared, and next morning. May 7th, 
hundreds were seeif and heard flitting and humining over 'the. 
trees. A lady sent us word that a straggler from' the camp was 
imprisoned in h^r greenhouse, and, going tJ^erO) I saw it poised 
in the air, sucking honey from the blossom of an orange-tree. • 
The flower was evidently bent down slightly, as if the bird rested 
its bill vipon it. to aid its wings in supporting its body in the air, 
or to steady it. When it* wished to go gut, jt- went straight to 
the window at which it fiad entered, and, finding it closed, flew 
rapidly round the large conservatory, eXaipiamg all parts of it^ 
without once striking the glatis o^ beatmg its wings against the 
wall, as the more tiniid' of the feathered tribe are apt to do. No 
sooner^ however, jyas a small caaementy opened, than it darted 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

iKay 7, 1846 — On our rptnrn to New York, we were »lr,.,.lr 

- 'from t '''^""^f *« -""^Ph- in spring, ari^IgTo^y 
from the absence of smoke, but from the quantity of solaTl' h^ 

JNaf les. The unsulhed p„pty of the air makes gay and brilUant 
colors m dress and furniture appropriate . B y »na nmaant 

Every fortnight the "Journal des Modes" is received from 
France, and the ladies conform strictly to the PariZ. ™st„™ 
Except at balls and large parties, they wear high dres^ a^' 
as usual m mercantile communities, spare .,o exj^nse^ Tmbrot 
dered mushn. of the finest and costliest kind, is much worn Z 
my w,fe learnt that sixteen guineas were not inft^uentrgrv™ f^r 
a single pocket handkerchief Extravagantly expensive ftnswiVh 
ruby or emerald pins, are also common. I had heard i^saiT n 
France that no orders sent to Lyons for the furnishing of prvae 
mansions, are on so grand a scale as some of those refeWed C 
* Now York ; and I can well believe it, for we ,aw many hoZ 
gorgeously fitted up with satin and velvet draperies, rich AxZ 
. .ter carpets, marble and inlaid tables, and Jgo 1 Jking-graTs 
the style m general being Parisian rather than English It wa^ 
much more rard her6 than at Boston to see a libra,y formTn; 

- part of a suite of reception-rooms, or even a single book^ca^Tf 
drawin g-room, nnr n ro . pi rti ires . » cemm u u li«i7 
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In the five months since we were last in this metropolis, whole 
streets had been built, and several squares finished in the northern 
or fashionable end of the town, to which the merchants are now 
resorting, leaving the business end, near the Battery, where they 
formerly lived. Hence there is a constant increase of omnibuses 
passing through Broadway, and other streets running north and 
south. Groups of twelve of these vehicles may be seen at once, 
each with, a single driver, for wages are too high to stfpport a 
cad. Each omnibus has an opening in the roof, through which 
the money is paid to the coachman. We observed, as- one 
woman after another got out, any man sitting near the dooi*. 
though a stranger, would jump down to hand her out, and, if it 
was raining, would hold an umbrella over her, frequently offering, 
in that case, to escort her to a shop, attentions which are com- 
"monly accepted and received by the women as matters of course. 

All the s.treet8 which cross Broadway, run east and west, and 

are numbered, so that^ they have now arrived at 146th-8treet 

a mode of designating the different parts of the Metropolis worthy 
of imitation on both sides of the Atlantic, since experiencjii has 
now proved that there is in the Anglo-Saxon mind an^ inherent 
poverty of invention in matters of nomenclature. For want of 
some municipal regulations like those of NeW York, the same 
names are indefinitely multiplied in every great city, and letters, 
after wandering over all the streets bearing the same appellation, 
to the infinite inconvenience and Cost of the post-office, are at 
length deceived, if haply they ever reach their destination, long 
after they are due. 

The low island on which New York is built, is composed of 
granite and gneiss covered with '"drift" and boulders. The 
original surface being very uneven, the municipality has fixed 
upon a certain gfade or level to which all heights must be 
lowered by blasting the rocks or. by carting away the gravel, 
and up to which all the cavities must be raised. Besides other 
advantages of thi^ leveling process, the ground is said to become 
more healthy and free. from malaria, there being no longer any 
stagnant pools of water standing in the hollows. 

J fe fo y i4;»»P»idrf^vi8it to Mr Anditbonrtfay ce l^ a te<tignF- 
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thologist^ at his delightful residence on the hanks o^ the Hudson, 
north of Bloomingdale. His son had just returned froih Texas, 
where he had been studying the natural history of that country, 
especially the manlmalia, and was disappointed at the few oppor- 
tunities he had enjoyed of seeing the wild land Quadrupeds in « state 
of aotivity, so as to observe their habits. * I told him I had been 
equally surprised at the apparent scarcity of this tribe in the 
native forests of the United States. This whole class of animals, 
he said, ought to be regarded as properly noc^rnal ; for not 
merely the feline tribe afld the foxes, the weasels and bats, shun 
the daylight, but many others feed partly by night, most of the 
squillfcls and bears, for exartiple. The ruminants no doubt >are 
an exception, yet even tMfe deer and the buffalo, like the Wild 
horse, travel chiefly in the night. . < " 

From Mr. Audubon's I went to Highbridge, whe^ the Oroton 
I water is mieide to play for the aigausement of visitors, and is thtown 
up in a column to the height of 120 feet. 
. I went also to see the reservoir, inclosing an area of no less 
than thirty-six apres, from which the water is distributed to all 
parts of New York. In this artificial lake all the river sediment,, 
is deposited, the basin beipg divided into two parts, so that one 
may bo cleaned out while the other is in use. The tunnel or pipe 
conveying the water for k distance of more than thirty miles, from 
the source to the Harlem River, is so large, that the chief engineer 
'and commissioners of the works were able to float down it in a 
flat-bottomed boat when it was first opened, in July^, 1842. 

While at New York, we were taken by our literary friend, 
Mr. Cogswell, over the printing and publishing establishment of 
the Harpers, the largest in America, and only surpassed, in the 
fdale of its operations, by two or three in Great Britain. They 
g^Ve employment to three hundred men, manufacture their own 
types and paper, and have a " bookbindery" under the sanle roof; 
for, in order to get out, with the utmost dispatch, the reprints of 
foreign works not entitled to copyright, they require to be inde- 
pendent of all aid from other traders. We were showif a fire- 
proof vault, in which stereotype plates, valued at 300,000 dollars, 
MS "dAposit6&r Ilk '€B4 in iu6 ujt^r BtorioB ft King' nnC"i« stoam'* * 
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presses was throwing off sheets of various works, and the greater 
number were occupied with the printing of a large illustrated 
Bible, and Morse's Geography for the use of schools. In 1845, 
the Harpers sold two millions of volumes, some of them, it is true, 
being only styled numbers, but these often contain a reprint of an 
entire English novel, originally published in two or three volumes, 
at the cost of a ^inea and a half, jthe same being sold here for 
one or .two shillitigs. Several of Bulwer's tales are among these, 
40,000 copies of his " Last of the Barons" having just issued 
from this house." It may, itideed, be strictly said of English 
writers in general, that they are better known in America than 
in Europe. , 

Of the best English works of fiction, published at thirty-one 
shillings in England, and for about sixpence here, it is estimated 
that about ten times as many copies are sold in the United States ,^ 
as in Great Britain ; nor need We wonder at this, when we con- 
sider that day laborers in an American village often purchase a 
novel by Scott, Bulwer, or Dickens, or a popular history, such"" 
as Alison's Europe (published at thirteen pounds in England'ttnd 
sixteen shillihgs in America), and read it at spare moments, while 
persons in a much higher station iniEngland are debarred from' 
a similar intellectual treat by <joneideration8 of economy. 

It might have been apprehended that, where a daily newspaper 
can be bought for a halfpenny, and a novel for sixpence, the public 
mind would be so taken up with politics and light reading, that 
no time would be left for the study of history, divinity, and the 
graver periodical literature. But, on the contrary, experience 
has proved that, when the habit and facility of reading has been 
acquired by the perusal even of trashy writings, there is a steady 
incret^se in th6 number of those who enter on deeper subj^ts. 
I was glad to hear that, ini proppr^ion as the residing public 
augments annually, the quality of the books read is decidedly 
improving. About four years ago, 40,000 copies were printed 
of the ordinary common-place novels publi§hed^in Etogland, of 
which sort they now only sell ahout 8000. 

It might also have been feared that the cheapness of foreign 
works unprotected by copyright, woul4 have made it impogBible 
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for native authors to obtain a price capable of remunerating them 
highly, as well as their publishers. But such is not the case. 
Very large editions of Prescott's " Ferdinand and Isabella," and 
of his " Mexico," and " Peru," have been sold at a hi^h price ; 
and when Mr. Harper stated to me his estimate of the original 
value of the copyright of these popular works, it appeared to me 
that an English author c6uld hardly have obtained as much in 
his own country.* The comparative cheapness df American 
books, the best editions of which are by no means in small 
print, seems at first unintelligible, when we consider the dearness 
of labor, which enters so largely into th^ price of printing, paper, 
and binding. But, first, the number of readers, thanks to the 
free-schools, is prodigiously great, and always augmenting in a 
higher ratio even than the population ; and, secondly, there is a 
fixed determination on the part of the people at large to endure 
any taxation, rather than that which would place books and 
newspapers beyond their reach. Several politicians declared to 
me that not only an income tax, but a window tax, would be 
preferred ; and " this last," said they, " would scarciely shut out 
the light from a greater number of individuals." The duty on 
paper, in the United States, is trifling, when compared to that 
paid in Great Britain. Mr. Chambers informs us, that the 
Government duty of 5000Z., paid by him for his Miscellany, in 
twenty volumes, was equal in amount to the whole profits of that 
publication. The cost of advertisements, in America, is also 
small. One of my American friends sent over to a London 
publisher 250 copies of his work, charging him 4s. 6d. each. 

* A letter dated April 15, 1849, was lately shown me from the Harpers, 
with permission to make known its contents, in which they mentioned, that 
having been authorized by Mr. Macaulay to publish in America his " His- 
tory of England," they had printed six editions at various prices varying 
from four dollars to fifty cents (sixteen shillings and sixpence to two shillings). 
At the expiration of the first three months, they had sold 40,000 copies, ftnd 
other booksellers who had issued independent editions had sold about 20,000 • 
so that 60,000 copies had been purchased in the United States at a time 
when about 13,000 had been disposed of by Longman and Co., in London, 
at the price of 1/. 12». each. As the cheap American editions were only 
just brought into the market at the date of this letter, the principal sale of 
the book was bat oommenoing. 
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After paying entrance duties, and necessary outlay for advertise- 
ments in London, and the agency, it was found that the price 
must be 'as high as 16s. li ■ 

The party who are in favor of an international copyright be- 
tween England and the United States, seems to be steadily 
gaining strength among the booksellers, publishers, and authors, 
although the editors of newspapers and their readers may per- 
haps oppose the measure for some time. The number of reprisals 
now made by English speculators are very numerous. According 
to a statement lately presented to Congress by Mr. Jay, of New 
York, jthere are about 600 original American works "pirated" 
in Great Britain ; or, to speak more correctly, while the law 
remains in its present state, reprinted without leave of their 
American authors, or any pecuniary acknowledgment to them. 

Many are of opinion that the small print of cheap editions in 
the United States, will seriously injure the eyesight of the rising 
generation, especially as they often read in railway cars, devouring 
whole novels, pirinted in newspapers, in very inferior type. Mr. 
Everett, speaking of this literature, in an address to the students 
of Harvard College, said, " If cheap it can be called, which begins 
by costing a man his eyes, and ends by perverting his taste and 
morals." 

As an illustration of the mischievous tendency of the indiscrim- 
inate reading of popular works lay the multitude, when the higher 
classes and clergy can exert little or no control in the selection 
of the books read, the wonderful success of Eugene Sue's " Wan- 
dering Jew" was pointed out to me by many, with no small 
concern. This led me to ask Mr. Harper how many co^es he 
had disposed of, and he answered, " 80,000, issued in different 
shapes, and at various prices." It had so often been thrust into 
my hands in railway cars, and so much talked of, that, in the 
course of my journey, I began to read it in self-defense ; and, 
having begun, could not stop till I had . finished the whole, 
although the style of the original loses half its charms in an 
imperfect translation. " Le vieux dragon," for example, is 
alvvays rendered the •' old dragon," instead of " dragoon," and 
th e p oetry of a brilli a nt paaa a gft ifl nf iarly destro yed by "d^ fenae!!- 
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being translated "defense," instead of "barrier," with other 
blunders equally unpardonable. Yet the fascination of the orig- 
inal, and its power to fix the attention, triumph over these dis- 
advantages, and over the violence done to probability in the 
general plot, and over the extravagance of many of its details. 
The gross, sensual, and often licentious descriptions in which the 
author indulges, in some scenes, and still more, such sentimental 
immorality as is involved in the sympathy demanded for Hardy's 
love and intrigue with a married woman (he being represented as 
the model of a high-minded philanthropist), make one feel the con- 
trast of such a work with the chaste and pure effusions of Scott's 
genius. Yet there is much pure feeling, many touches of tenderness 
in the tale, and many passages fitted to awaken our best affec- 
tions. Even the false political economy bordering on wmmunism, is 
redeemed by the tendency of the book to excite sympathy for the 
Bufferings, destitution, and mental degradation of the poor. The 
dramatic power displayed in many scenes, is of a high order; tts 
when the Jesuit Rodin, receiving his credentials from Rome, is 
suddenly converted into the superior of the haughty chief to whom 
he had been previously the humble secretary, and where Dago- 
bert's wife, under the direction of her confessor, refuses, in opposi- 
tion to a husband whom she loves and respects, to betjray the 
place of concealment of two young orphans^ the victims^ a vile 
conspiracy. In this part of the narrative! jpsoreover, tlid beauty 
of the devotional character of the female i^a^Mi06ne full justice 
to, while the evils of j^riestly domination^^^^pybited in their 
true colors. The imprisonment of a young" girl,^fert;ronjg mind 
and superior understanding, in a madhouse, until sm'M worked 
u]^ almost to doubt her own sanity, are described with much 
delicacy of feeling and pathos, and make the Wader shudder at ' 
the facility with which such institutiei;^*, if wot ittbject to pub^^^^^ 
inspection, may be, and have been abused. 

The great morsti and object of the whole piece, is to expose Ihe 

worldly ambition of the Romanist clergy, especially of the Jestiits, 

and the injury done, not only to the intellectual progress of society 

at large, but to the peacie and happiness of private families, by 

J^fflP^'l^^ tg^^ 'Pgi^^U l^Jgi^h domttitio oonoerns. Thftt th# j 
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of this satire have not missed thoir aim, has been proved, among 
other evidences, by its having been thought politic, even in En- 
gland, to circulate, chiefly, it is said, among the Irish Catholics, an 
" Adaptation of the Wandering Jew, from the original of Eugene 
Sue." In this singular re-cast of the French romance, which- 1 
have perused, the Russian police is every where substituted for 
the Jesuits, and Rodin becomes the tool of the Czar, intriguing 
in French politics, instead of the servant of the successor of Ig- 
natius Loyola. On the whole, I am inclined to believe that the 
good preponderates over the evil, in the influence exerted on the 
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a romance. It has a refining rather than 
may lead on to the study of works of a 
The great step is gained, when the 
tt have been stimulated and tWe dormant 
akened and lifted above the |^8aic mono- 
tony of every-day life. - 

May 9. — Called with a letter of introduction on Mr. Gallatin, 
well known by a long and distinguished career in political life. " 
As a diplomatist in London, he ]fii^gotiated the original Oregon 
ti'eaty with Great Britain, and has' now, at the age of eighty- 
two, come out with several able and spirited pamphlets, to de- 
ihonstrate to his countrymen that their national honor would not 
be compromised by accepting the terms ofiered by* the British 
Cabinet. Being at the same time an experienced financier, hei 
has told them plainly, if they will go to war, how much it will . 
cost them annually, and what taxes they should make up their 
minds to submit to cheerfully, ^^^^ would carry on a campaign „ « 
with bionor and spirit against b>WS%x\. enemy. , 

. In the course of conversation I found that Mr. Gallatin was 
of opinion that the indigenous civilization of several Indian tribes, 
and of the Mexicans and Peruvians among others, was mainly due 
to the possession of a grain so productive, and, when dried in the sun, ' 
80 easily kept for many years, as the maize or Indian corn.. The 
potato, which, when healthy, can rardy be storai'up and pre- . 
served till the next hafrest, may be said, on the contrary^ to be a | 
food on which none but an improvident race would lean for isup- 

f^awg loBr^^*» MW»itt<wi/ ^:«>id- Mg^^*liiit^ " thftfe :..=.= 
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the Indian corn has also given a powerful impulse to the rapid 
settlement of the whites in Ohio, Indian^. Illinois, and other 
western states. In one of my first oxcursio.is to the west. I saw 
arnan felling trees jn March, who. when I returned in October 
had harvested a crop of Indian corn, grown on the very spot.' 
lie had also the leaves and stems of the plant to serve for winter 
fodder for his cattle. He was an emigrant, newly arrived, and 
entirely without the capital indispensable to enable him to culti- 
vatB wheat, which must have been twelve or thirteen months in 
the groiind before it could be reaped." ^ 

Next day the stirring news of the invasion of the Mexican 
territory by the Amertean army, reached New York, and I met 
the news^oyg, m every street, crying out. -War with Mexico'" 
Soon afterward I saw the walls covered with placards, headed 
with the words. « Ho. for the halls of the Montezumas '" 

The maypr had oalled a public meeting to express sympathy 
with the President and the war-party at Washington This 
meeting was held in the Park, and although it may have served 
-the purpose of the democratic party. -it was certainly a signal, 
lailure. if any strong expression of popular feeling in favor of such 
a war was looked for. In the crowd I heard nothing but Irish. 
Scotch, and German accente, and the only hearty cheer which 
any one orator could draw, even from this mob of foreigners 
wa» obtained by representing the Mexicans as acting under the 
influence of British gold. 

I met with no one person in society who defended the atrares- 
Bion on the Mexican territory ; but. as they o^n not prevent it. 
they endeavor, each in^is wHy. to comfort themselves that the 
mischief 18 no worse, some saying, it will ^ a less evil than 
fighting with Grea! Britain ; pthers that it will furnish employ- 
ment for a host of turbulent spirits ; while some merchants hint 
^ the democratic party, had they been eopnomical. might 
fitfve levied the tariff, and carried out their dangerous theory 
oHree trade, whereas now they will plunge the nation into debt, 
and be igmpelled to resort to high duties, which will -.protect ' 
native i^ustry." The dissatisfaction of others is unbounded : 
they dread the^naxation of a region oont • - 
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Indians, which, say they, will deteriorate the general standard of 
the white population ; — they deplore the development of a love 
for military glory, a passion inconsistent with all true republican 
principles i-^Tand one friend observed to me, "You will soon see ■ 
a successful spiaier, wholly unknown to all of us at |hi|^ment, 
a man unversed in civil affairs, raised to the Presidentship." I 
asked whether, in a country where nearly all are industriously , 
employed, it will be possible to finir recruits for foreign sefvice; 
Nothing, they reply, is more easy. ^" Our broad Indian frontier 
has nurtured a daring and restless population, which loves ex- 
citement and adventure, and in the southern 'states there are 
numbers of whites to whom military service would be a boon, 
because slavery has degraded labor." A week later I received a 
letter from a correspondent in the south, who said, " Such is the 
military fever in Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
that these states alone would furnish 50,000 men, if required ; 
and in many districts we are in feaY of such an enlistment of the ' 
vJ'hite population, that there will be too few left ^t home to serve 
as a police for the negroes. Married men are going, as well as 
bachelors, lawyers, medicil men, and schoolmasters, many of 
whom have no taste whatever for fighting or foreign service, but 
they know that to have served a year in a campaign, to' have 
been in a battle, or have been wounded, would advance them 
more in an election, or even in their several professions, than any 
amou^it of study or acquired knowledge.". • 

The >Sunday following we heard* a sermon by the Rev. Orville 
Dewey, in which this spirit of territorial aggrandizement, thii 
passion for war, these false notions of national honor and glory, 
were characterized as unchristian, and indicating a low standard 
of private as well as public morality. I remarked to a New 
England acquaintance, who was one of the large congregation, 
that whatever might be said against the voluntary system, the 
pulpit in America seemed to me more independent than the press. 
" Because every newspaper," he replied, " is supported by half 
yearly or annual sijbscribers, and no editor dares write against 
the popular sentiment. He knows that a dagger is always sus- 
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to the current, his table would bo covered next morning with 
Jptters each beginning with the dreaded words, • Stop my paper.' 
Ho has made a bargain, like that of Dr. Ftfustus. with the devil, 
bartering away his immortal soul for ft few thousand dollars."' 
When I afterward reflected oh this alleged tyranny of regular 
subscribers, it occurred to mef that the evil must be in a groat 
degree imitigated by the cheapness and variety of daily prints, 
each the organ of some distinct party or shade of opinion, and 
great numbers of them freely taken in at every reading-room and 
e^ry hotel. 

I might say of Dr. Dewey's discourse, as I have already said 
of the preaching of the Unitarians generally, that, without want- 
ing spirituality, it was more practical and less doctrinal than the 
majority of sern^ans to which I hakve been accustomed to listen. 
But I should mislead my readers, if I gave them to understand 
that they coujd frequent churches of this denomination without 
risk of sometimes having their feelings offended by hearing doc- 
trines they have bqen taught to reverence treated slightingly, or 
even with contempt. ,On one occasion (and it wafl the only ono 
in my experience), I was taken, when at Boston, to hear an emi- 
nent Unitarian preacher, who was prevented by illness from offi- 
ciating, and his place was supplied by a self-satisfied young man, 
who, having talked dogmatically on points contested by many a 
rationalist, made it clear that he commiserated the weak minds 
of those who adhered to articles of faith rejected by his church. 
If this too common method of treating theological subjects be ill 
calculated to convincia or conciliate dissentients, it is equally 
reprehensible from its tendency to engender, in the minds of those 
who assent, # Pharisaical feeling of self-gratulation that they are 
|iot as other sectarians are. 

T can only account for the power which the Unitarians have 
exerted, and are now Exerting, in forwarding the great education- 
al .movement in America, in the face of that almost superstitious 
prejudice with which their theology is regarded by nineteen- 
twentieths of the population, by attributing it to the love of 
intellectual progress Which" animates both their clergy and laity, 

' " ' ' f k r \ ri%r\n\ ig v t/^ * U^^» ftf ri !■ ■ ■.■ ■-■■ ■ i - iV»^l i l,»^A , 
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ity and happiness can only Ue insured by spreading an elevated 
standard of popular education throughout the maMes. 1% their 
enthusiastic pursi^it of tl^is great end, they -are acknowledged to 
have no thought of making proselytes to any system* of religious 
doctrines, and are thereibre trusted in the hianagcmpnt of schools 
by the parents of children of the most^pposite persuasions. In 
regard to their own faith, some misaj^rehension has arisen, in 
consequence $f the name "they bear, which was not chosen by 
themselves, but to which, on the contrary, they have objectioup, 
such as membefs of the Anglican Church might feel if some such 
name as Anti-transubsttititiatiunists, or any term vvhio'i simply 
expressed their opposition to jK}me one article of the Romanist 
creed, had been fixed upon them. When the rigid Calvinism of 
the old Puritans caused a schism in Now England, the scceders 
wished to fteil themselves from the fetters oi' a creed, and to take 
the Gospel alone as their standard of faith. They were naturally, 
therefore, averse to accept a name wl^^h might be generally 
supposed to imply)r-<^at they attached a prominent importance to 
the negation of any one doctrine professed by other Christians. 
" I desire," said Channing, " to wear the livery of no party ; 
but we accept the appellation which others have imposed upon 
us, because it expresaoi what we believe* to be a truth, and 
therefore we ought not to shrink from the reproaches cast upon 
it. But, had the nairie been more honored, had no popular cr 
been raised against it,*I would gladly have thrown it off." * 
May 1 1 .—Sailed from j^ew York to Albany in a steam' 
which carried me at the rate of eighteen miles an hour througb 
the beautiful scenepy of the Hudson River. I had been invited 
by two of thb state surveyors o^New York to make an excursion 
with them to the north of Albany, and to discus^ in the field 
some controverted points respiting the geology of the oldest fo8< 
siliierous strata. There was a physician on board, who, having 
been settled for twenty-six years in Virginia, had now come back, 
after that long absence, to see his native state. His admiration 
and wonder at the pregreis made by New York in a quarter of 
a century were unbounded. . Speaking of his adopted country, 
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he exclaimed, «« We have been left far behind in the race." I 
suggested, that if, twenty-six years ago, a period had been fixed 
-^ ; " upon by law for the emancipation of their slavey, Virginia might, 
^ ^fe this, have been relieved of nearly all her negro population, 
^ ; so great has been the migration of negroes to the south. «' It is 
useless," he -said, " to discuss the practicability of such a measure, 
while the majority of our legislators, having been born slaved "* 
\ ^ holders, arq not convinced of its desirability " While my com- 
panion was absorbed in admiration at the improvement of " the 
Empire State," m.y thoughts and feelings took 'a very different turn, " 
when I learned that "^he Helderborg war," which. I have alluded 
to in my former «• Travels,".* is still going on, and seems as far- 
from a termination as ev,er. The agricultural population through- 
out many populous counties have now been in arms for eight 
years, to jesist payment of rents due to their landlords, in spite 
6f ^e decisions of the courts of law against them. Large con- 
tributions have been made toward an insurrectidhary fund one 

of its objects being to support^ newspapfer, edited by a, Chartist 
-refugee from England, in which the most dangerous- anti-social 
doctrines are promulgated. The " anti-rehters" have not only 
set^he wholo militia of the state at defiance, in more than one , 
campaign, but have lictually killed a sh^iff's officer, who was 
distraining for rent ! If any thing could^TCad- to the disgrace 
which such proceedings reflect on the political administration of 
affairs in New York, it is the tact that the insurgents would 
probably have succumbed ere this, had they not been buoyed up ^ 
by hopes of legislative interference in their favor, held out to them 
by popularity-hunting candidates.Jbr the governorship, and other 
official places. 

In the newspapers of the day, a scene described' as having 
occurred at the close of the legislative session in Albany exdited 
nfty curiosity. One of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives moved a vote of thank* '• to the gentlemen of the third 
house for the regularity of their attendance and the courtesy 
with which they had conducted- themselves." The motion was 
seconded, read from the chair amidst great laughter, and then 
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allowed to drop. I inquired what might be the meaning of this 
joke, and was asked in reply whether I had read the letters of 
Jesse Hoyt and others^^ edited by Macke^nzie ? I had, indeed, 

" purohascd the pamphlo!^ alluded to, containing a selection from 
an immense mass (said to amount to twenty-fivp volumes) "of the 
private and confidential correspondence' of official men, left acci- 
dentally by them, on a change s>f administration, in the custom- 
house of New York. All these had been printed for the benefit 

■'of the public by their successors. The authenticity of ?the docu*- 
ments made known by this gentlemanlike stroke of party tactics, 
purporting to be penned by men who had filled high places in 
the State and Federal Governments, had Wfen placed beyond a 
doubt; for the writers had attempted to obtain an injunction in 
the'law courts to Stop the publication, claiming the copyright of 
letters which they had written. Some time before this conver- 
sation, a merchant of Boston, who wished me to look only on the 
bright side of their, institi^tions, and who was hiiAself an optimist, 
, had said to me, "Our politicians work in a glass hive, so that 
you always see the worst of them ; whereas your public men can 
throw a decent vail of secrecy over much that may Jbe selfish and 
sortlid in the motives of their conduct. Hence the scandal of 
your court and cabinets is only divulged to posterity, a hundred 

^years after the events, in private memoirs." Unfortunately for 
this theory, a. glance at the Mackenzie letters was enough to 
teach me, that, if the American bees work in a glass hive, the 

, glass is not quite so transparent as my i^i^^>yovild have led me 
'to believe. The explanation of the satir^f motion made in the 

. House ait Alll^y, their proceeded thus : " The patronage of the 
State of New York is enormouls ; the Grovernor alone h«i8 the 
appointment of two- hundred. and sixty civil oflSceiy, and the 
nomination of more tl^i two thousand places is vested jointly in 
"him and* the senate, ^onfie x)f iheWphre for two, othWHfcr five 
years, and the/ are worth from two huiidred to" fivl^pK)U8and 
dollars a year. Among the posts m(»t coveted, becjtuse 
gains are sometimes very high, though fluctuating, are' tho 
the inspectors, who set th^ir mark or braifd 'on barrels of exported 
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to guarantee their goosji quality, and guai 
'} impbsitii^n, in cas€|ii^here the. articles woult 
and examined by i^e purchaser. It is scare 
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»T, " su^ected , of pvin^g money-bribet to 

but tliey may cofti^y q, party of repre- 

., ^ .. ^ ^ ,*Aiiway tilp, to make thei||^ acquainted with the 

/^l^ts ^f, ppme case relating to a canal Jji; railroad, and then 

^lectain' t^^^ with a dinner before they r%rn," " In Massa- 

isetts,'* said I, "people speak with met© respect of their 

te^ly" "No doubt, for in that state t!||re is much less to 
giv<| away, and therefore less corruption and intrigue. Besides, 
we have only 16iO-^ senators and ^epresentafeveS, whereas the 
assembly at Bostwi, is far more numerous, so that it is not so 
easy to brings the influence of «the third house' to be^r Upon it," 

In the public mufetim at Albany, Dr. Emmons showed jme a 
fine collection, of simple minerals, rocks, and fossils, made by 
himself and other" geologists toN whom the state survey was 
intrusted. He then accompanied me across the Hudson River, 
to examine the slate and limestone eastward of Albany. Here, 
from the summit of Gree^nbush Hill, we enjoyed a magnificent 
view of the Catskill Mountains, and the Helderberg range in the 
distance. Ih the fo^round was the river. And Albany itself,, 
now containing a popiftation of 40,0d<) inhay&|^s, with its domes 
and spires clustered togetHer, in the higher jHRbf the city, and 
lighted up by^|U»right sunshine. ' '■■* ^r\j tjF^ - 

The day Mjying. Dr. Emmon* ^MB Jairtes Hdll went 
with mA fn\»?yfR ^« ^^ft | .|,n in ^ ^f thn iH EM n n ntnini. north of 
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Galeville. ' We passed through the gay town of Saratoga Springs, 
where the mineral waters burst out from "the I^ower Silurian," ' 
or most ancient fossiliferous rocks. We saw many picturesque 
spots, especially the waterfall called Bkaten Kill, niear Galeville, 
but no grand or striking scenery. Amoiiig the plants in blossom, 
we gathered Anemone nemorosa, Trieit^lis americang, (Idss 
beautiful than our British Trientalis europesa), Cypripedium 
pubescens, ' Geranium sylyaticum, three species of violet (all 
without scent), Houstonia ccerulea, Gnaphalium "perenne, and 
in several copses, the beautiful Poly gala patidfiora, which iaight 
be truly said — 

" To purple all the ground with vernal flowers." 

Whether, in this part of the United 'States, there are any fos- 
siliferous rocks older than the Lower Silurian, was the geological 
point at i^ue ; and the question resembled one on whuch an 
animated controversy had lately been carried oifin Great Britain, 
in regard to the relative ages of the ^« Cambrian" and " Silu- 
rian" groups. As those strat^, called Cambrian, which contained 
organic remains, were found to be nothing more than highly 
disturbed and semi-crystalline Silurian rocks, so I believe the; 
formations called Taconic in the Uhited States, to have claim to 
no higher antiquity, and to be simply Silurian strata much altered, 
and often quite metamorphic. • \ 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Construction and Management of Raijways in America. —Journey by Louu 
Island from New York to Boston.— Whale Fishery in the Pacific — 
Chewing Tobacco.— Visit to Wenhara Lake.— Cause of the superior 
Permanence of Wenbam Lake Jce— Return to Boston— Skeletons of 
Fossil Mastodons.— Food of those extinct Quadrupeds.- Anti-war De- 
monstration.— Voyage to Halifax.— Dense Fog —Large Group of Ice- 
bergs seen on the Ocean.— Transportation of Rocks by Icebergs— Danger 
of fast Saihng among Bergs— Aurora Borealis— Connection of tliis 
Phenomenon with drift Ice.— Pilot with English Newspapers.— Return 
to Liverpool. 

May 21, 1846 In the construction and management of 

railways, the Americans have in general displayed more prudence 
and economy than could Rave been expected, where a people of 
such sanguine tempei^ament were entering on so novel a career 
of enterprise. Annual dividends of seven or eight per cent, have 
been returned for a large i)aft„Q£_tliecapital laid out on thi New 
England railways, and on many otlifecs in the northern states. 
The cost of passing the original bills through^he state parliaments 
has usually been very modemte, and never ^^Hjit^t ; the lines 
have been carried as much' as possible thrmigh dSticts where 
land was cheap ; a single line only laid down where th^^4fafiic 
did not justify two ; high g^ldienta resorted to, rather than incur 
the expense of deep cuttings; tunnels entirely avoided; very little 
money spent in building station-houses ; 'aiid, except where the 
population was large, they have been content with the speed of 
fourteen or sixteen miles an hour. It has, moreover, been an 
invariable maxim " to go for numbers," by Ic^wering the fares so 
as to bring them within the reach of all clashes. Occasionally, 
when the intercourse between two rich and 'populous cities, like 
New York and Boston, has excited the pager Icompetition of rival 
companies, they have accelerated the ^eed far b%ond the usual 
A^tuMgfl i^juid. wa^iKom <Mirriod 60^ ^ .^^^ otfac^ 
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a distance of 239 miles, at the rate of thirty miles an hour, in a 
commodious, lofty, and well- ventilated car, the charge being only 
three dollars, or thirteen shillings. We went by a route newly 
opened, first through Long Island, ninety-five miles in length, 
over a low, level tract, chiefly composed of fine sand ; and we 
then found a steamer ready to take us across the Sound to New 
London in Connecticut, where we were met by the cars at Point 
Allen ; after which we enjoyed much delightful scenery, the rail- 
way following the margin of a river, where there were cascades 
and rapids foaming over granite rocks, and overhung with trees, 
whosp foliage, just unfolded, was illumined by a brilliant sun- 
shine. 

In the estuary of New London we sa,w many large whaler^ 
and a merchant talked to me with satisfaction of the succesjKof 
the United States whale-fishery in the Pacific, saying it amptmted 
to 200,000 tons, while that of Great Britain did not /exceed 
60,000. "Five fish," said he, "is the usual cargo of an Ei^glish 
whaler, as they boil the blubber at home, whereas tjke Americans 
boil it in a huge cauldron on deck, and after staying owTthree years, 
return with the- oil of ninety whales in one ship. C)«|iMhery 
in the Pacific is becoming a most important nursery fowKmen, 
giving occupation to about 20,000 men, which would enabMus 
at any moment to man a powerful fleet. The possession of 
California is therefore much coveted by us, because the port of 
San Francisco is the only one in the northern Pacific not expose 
to the west wind, or blocked up by a bar of sand, such as th 
which rendiers the mouth of the Columbia River impassable t^ 
large ships. It is not territory but a sea-port w d^.need, and this i 
advantage a war with Mexico may give us." ';^'-1Bp^'''' 

There was besides much characteristic conversiiction in the cars 
about constructing a railway 4000 miles long frofti Washingtor 
to the Columbia River ; and some of the passengers were specu 
latingon the hope of seeing in their lifetime a population of 15,0(1 
soulji^settled in Oregon and California. A variety of plans was 
ir^ly discussed fpr crossing the isthmus from the GuUr of 
into the Pacific, so as to avoid the long and dangbrous 



voyage round Cape llorn. A ship-canal across the isthmus of 
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Tehuantepeo, 135 miles in length, was alluded to as the favorite 
scheme ; ^nj|g|Mi|ttM^<^ncy of forcing Mexico to cede a right of 
Avay wa»ji|M|B|mM|^PIhe success of their campaign was certain. 
It is J^nWro^Tor travelers in the New World to dwell so 
muqh ^Pi^J^tne chewing of tobacco, that I may naturally be ex- 
pected to say something this practice. There is enough of it 
to b© very annoying in stea mboats and railway-cars,, but far less 
so as we jwirney north^i^f^^Kfk t^^Y^X saw, even in th^ south, 
iStoy chewing of the wised in drawing-rooms, although we were 
4q|d in South Carolina that lome old gentlemen still indulged % 
, ^^his habit. )That it is comparatively rare in the^New England 
" }^ktea, was Attested by an anecdote related to me of a captain 
i;C ^^10 commands one of the steamers on Lake Champlain, who 
a^' „prided himself on the whiteness of his deck, intended to -be kept 
* as a promenade. Observing a southerner occasionally polluting 
its cl«|pi floor, he ordered a boy to follow him up and down with 
a swab, to the infinite diversion of ^e passengers, and the no 
small indignation of the southerner, \raen at lengflk he discover 
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how his footsteps had been dodge^L The governor of a peniten- 
tiary t^d me, that to deprive^prisoners of tobacco was found-.td 
be a ver5l!«efficient punishment, and that its use was prohibited 
in the New England madhouses, as being too exciting. 

From Boston "we imnt to Ipswich, in Massachiietts, to visit 
Mr. Oakfts, the botiUfisty^with whoiia; we had spent many pleasant 
days in th^VTiite-JMountains.*, j^te set out with us on an ex- 
cursion to lH^nhlrfn Lake, from which so much ice is annually 
exported tOi England and other parts of the world. 

This lake JjftM|ibout.tweMy mil^es t^-ihe northeast of Boston. 
It has a sraaSUipTand iji the'^ddle.of^, is aliout a^mil^ long and 
fojTty feet deep,, and is 8urrou^||^yy hiUs of 8lnd |.6B^^vel, from 
forty to a hundrg d "feet Mgh.^wK^lvater is alwa*^ clear and pure, 
and the bottom covereMfcth whit* fc[uartzose sand. It is fed by 
ssj^ings, and ^e(^eives jBnnail from any- stream flowing into it ; 
i^hvLt at the lower extr^ity a small brook of transparent water 
flows out. In some parts, however, there must, I presume, be a 
eoft a^d muddy bottom, as it is inhabited by eels, as well as by 
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pickerel and perch. Mr. Oakes had recently received a present 
of a snapping turtle, weighing 25 lbs., taken from the lake. The 
ice IS conveyed by raUway to Boston to be shipped, and the in- 
crease of business has of late bden such as to cause the erection 
of new buildings, measuring 127 feet by 120, and 24 feet high 
They stand on the water's edge, by the side of the old storl» 
houses, which are very extensive, built of wood, with double 
waUs two feet apart, the space between being filled with saw- 
dust, which excludes the external air; while tan is heaped up 
for the same purpose, on the outside. The wwk of cutting and 
storing the ice is carried on in winter, and is not commenced till 
the ice IS at least a foot thick. The surface is always carefully 
swept and kept free from snow ; and as none but the most com- 
pact and soUd ice is fit for the market, it is necessary to shave 
off three inches or more of the superficial ice, by means of a 
machine called an ice-plane, drawn by a horse. This operation 
18 especially required after a thaw or a faU of rain, succeeded by a 
frqst, which causes the lake to be covered with opaque, porous ice. 
"Sir Francis Head, in his "Emigrant," 1846, has attributed 
the durability of the Wenham Lake ice, or its power of resisting 
liquefaction, to the intense cold of a North American winter. It 
is perfectly true thkt this ice does not melt so fast as English ice ; 
but the cause of this phenomenon is, I believe, very different from 
that assigned for it by the late governor of Upper Canada. 
" People in England," he says, " are prone to think that ice is 
ice; but the truth is, that the temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, 
that at which water freezes, is only the commencement of an 
operation that is almost infinite ; for afli|^ congelation, water 
is as competent to continue to receive c||Mr it was when it was 
fluid. The application of cold to a hV^hf ice does not, as in 
the case of heat applied beneath boiling water, cause what is added 
at one end to fly out at the other : but, on the contrary, the cen- 
ter cold is added to and retained by the mass, and thus the tem-* 
perature of the ice falls with the temperature of the air, until in 
Lower Canada it oc«asionally sinks to 40° below zero, or 72° 
below the temperatu re o f ice just congealed. It is evident. thero« 
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ice; and the other witi^ Ei^^lish ioe, the difference between the 
quantity of cold stored up in each would be a> appreciable as the 
difference between a cellar full of gold and a cellar full of copper j 
that is to say, a cubic foot of Lower Canada ice is infinitely more/ 
valuable, or, in other words, it contains infinitely more cold, than 
m cubic foot of Upper Canada ice, which again contains more, 
cold than a cubic foot of Wenham ice, which contjUnt infinite]^ 
more cold than a cubic foot of English ice ; and thus, althov^l| 
each of these four cubic feet of ice has precisely the same shape, 
they each, as summer approaches, diminish in value; that is to 
say, they each gradually lose a portion of their cold, until, long 
before the Lower Canada ice has melted* tlie ElggUtth ioe has 
been converted into lukewarm water." | f 

There can be no doubt that where an intense frost gives rise 
to a great thickness of ice, permitting lar^^cubic masses to be 
obtained after the superficial and porous ice has been planed off, 
a great advantage is afibrded to the American; ice merchant, and 
the low temperature acquired by the mass must prevent it from 
melting so readily when the hot season comes on, since it has first 
to be warmed up to 32° Fahrenheit, befdre it can begin to melt. 
Nevertheless, each fragment of ice, when removed from the store* 
house, very soon acquires the temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, 
and yet when a lump of Wenham ice has been brought to En* 
gland, it does not melt by any means so readily, as a similar lump 
of common English ice. Mr. Faraday tells me that Wenham 
Lake ice is exceedingly pure, being both free from air-bubbles and 
frbm salts. The presence of the first makes it extremely difficult 
to succeed in making a lens of English ice which Mvill concentrate 
the solar rays and readily fire guiqpowder, whj^reas nothing is 
easier than to perform this singular feat of igniting a»scombustible 
body by the aid of a frozen mfuss, if Wenhain ice be employed. 

The absence of salts conduces greatly to the permanence of 
the ice, for where water is so frozen that the salts expelled are 
still contained in air^savities and cracks, or form thin films be- 
tween the layers of the ice, these entangled salts cause the ice to 
melt at a lower temperature than 32°, and the liquefied portions 
giverise tcTltreiira and CTQfrerits the body of We iceT^lii^ 
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rapidly cany heat to the interior. The masg then goes on thaw- 
ing within as well as without, and at temperitui'iBs below 32°.; 
whereas pure and compact Wenham ice can only thaw at 32°, 
and only on the outside of the mass. ' ^^ 7 

Boston, May, 23. — Sir Humphrey Davy, in his "Conlola- ^/ /f^ 
tions in Travel,"* has said, that he never entered London, after 
having been absent for some time, without feelings of pleasure 
and hope ; for there he could enjoy the most refined society in 
the grand theater of intellectual activity, the metropolis of the 
world of business, thought, and action, in politics, literature, and 
science. . ■"• / . • ^ • ■' , " i^' 

I have more than once experienced the same feelings of hope 
and pleasure after having wandered over the less populous and 
civilized parts of the United States, when I returned to Boston, 
and never more so than on this occasion, when, after traveling 
over so large a space in the southern and western states, we 
spent ten days in the society of our literary and scientific friends 
in the metropolis of Massachusetts, and in the flourishing univer- 
sity in its suburbs. Tjiey who wish to give a true picture of the 
national character of America, what it now is, and is destined to 
become, must study chiefly those towns which contain the great- 
est number of native-born citizens. They must sojourn in ,the 
east, rather than in the west or south, not among the six nlillions 
who are one half African and the other half the owners of negroes, 
nor among the settlers in the back-woods, who are half Irish, 
German, or Norwegians, nor among the people of French origin 
in Louisiana ; fojr, however faithfully they may portray the pecu- 
liarities of such districts, they, will give no better a representation 
of America, than an acctirjate description of Tipperary, Conne- . 
mara, the West Indies, French Canada, Australia, and thQ vari- 
ous lands into which Great Britain is pouring her Surplus popu- 
lation, wouyj^JD^t^y of England. . * 

Among o&er ficientific novelties at Boston, I was taken to see 
two magnificent Mteletons, recently obtained, of -the huge masto- 
don, one of them found in Wariren County, New Jersey, which a 
farmer had met with six feet below the surfacer when digging 
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put tUe rich mu4 from a imall pond newly drained* There were 
no lew than si^^ skelelions, five of them lying together, And the 
sixtli and largest about ten feet apart from the rest, A large 
portion of the bones crupnbled to pieces as soon as they Wore 
e^eposed to the air, but nearly the* whole of the separate specimen 
ra'» preserved- Pr. John° Jackson called my attention tQ the in- 
teresting fact that^ythis perfect skeleton proved the correctness of 
Cuvier's (^onjecture respecting this'^extinct anltnal, namely, that 
it had twenty ribs, like the elephant, altJhioUgh no iftore than nine- 
teen had ever been previously found. From Ihe-clay in the in- 
terior 'within the ribs, just where the contents of the stomach 
mjght naturally h^ve been looked for, seven bushels of vegetable \ 
matter had been extratjted ; and ProfesH^r WebA|W, of Harvard 
College, had the kindness to present me witl| some of. it^, which'' 
has sinoe been microscopically examined for me in London by 
Mr. A. Henfrey, of; the Geological Survey. . Ke ii^forms me that 
it confists of pieces of ^he Amall twigs Of a coniferous tvee of the 
cypress family; and they resemble in structure the yo^jng shoots • 
of the white .cedar ( TAiya occidentcdis), still «■ native <rf North 
America, on which, therefore, we. may conclude that the ln|«to^/ 
don fed. • ' \ ^ Si- 

But a still nobler spocimen-j^f ihis great proboscidian qua^xu-l 
ped was* exhumed in August,. 18^6,. in the towW-of New^ 
New York, and purchased by Dr. John C. Warren, ^Profefci^rtf 
Anatomy in Harvard- University. ' It is the most complete, *1 

,perhap8, the largest ever ipet wJM|k^ The bon^ contain a consul 
ecsbU pi'oportion of their origifflf^elatine, and |re firm in text- 
u|e. The tusks, when disco vorod, were ten ieet long ; but the 
larger part of them had decomposed, and qpuld n6t.be preserved. 

'The length of the skeleton was twenty-five feet, l^ftd its 'heig'ht 
twelve feet, the anchy losing of the two last ribs on the right side 
affording the comparative anatomist a true guage for the space 
occupied by the intervertebrate «(ul>stance, ad^ to enable htm to 
j^rfii a cdnrect estimate of the entire length, v Dr: Warren gave 
me an axoellent l^aguerreotype of this skeleton for Mr. Clill, of 
the College of Surgeons in Lo n d o n, ■; ^ , 








Nothing is more remarkable than the Jofk'imt proportion df am- " 
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mal matter ih tHe ttisliiitdeth, and bonei of muiy of these extinct . 

^. mammaj[ia, 'amounting in some cases, as Dr. X}. T> Jacki^n has 
ascertained by analysis, to 27 per cent, so tW vhen~ all 4ho 

-earthy ingredients are. removed by acids, the fom^: of the,bpne 
remains as perfect,, and the mass of animal matter is almost tin 
firm, as in a recent Bon^ subjected to similar treatmen;^! It 
"wotdd bo rash, however, to infer con'fidently from such data, that' 
these ^gitftdrupeds were rnirj^d air periods more modern than the 
fo^il . elepl^nts' fo.und imbedded- in similar day^ deposits iti 

^ Europe, for th6 climate prevailing^ in this part of America/may 

» ^possibly have been colder, than it Was On the eastern sido/bf tiio 
Atlantic. At the samd time, I have stated iM myformcr "Trav- 

. els,"* that al|. the mastodons who»B gedggical position I was 
able.tOj^x^mine into, in C^nada-^nd the United Slates, livqd 
Biibsequently to^ the period of erratic blocka, and the Ibrmatiot'ip * 
Commonly called glacial- - 1 hav©^ also shown that the conteinpo- 

. rary fresh- water and, land shells were of «uch species as now livo 
in the same region, so that the climate could scarcely havb ditfercd^.^ 
very materially from that now prcvaihn^i^in the same latitudes.^'C 
During my slay at Boston, as I was returning one evening 
through Washingtori-stroet, I fell in with a noisy rabble of young 
men a^d boys; some of whom were dressed up for the Occasion in 
rags, andt^'provided with" drums, sticks, whistles, tin-kettles, and 
pans, with other ttiusical instruments, most of tliem on-.lbo't, but 

. some mounted and sitting witji their faces toward the horse's or 

.ass's tail, others'with bannew, calling ott% " Hurrah for Texas," 

for they styled themselves "the Texas Voluijiteers." Thi« I found 

was an anti-wair' demoi|Aratibn, and shows that there is a portion 

; even of the humblest^lass here, who are inclined to turn the 
''.agressive Ipirit and thirst for conquest of tho Washington Cabinet 
into ridlcale. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

"June I. i- Sailed. for England in the Britainia, m^ff the^^ 
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Cunar^ line of iteamejs, the same in whjch we had ma4|| our ^ 
outward voyage. Xj'pr several days a white fog had been settinf ^ 



in friun the.»ea at Bostop, and we we«e therefi^r^ not surprised 
to find the mist so dOHte df| the harbor of Hal>fd^iL*that.^e hgjt- 
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^ »• house was invisible. By a continual discharge of guns, which 
were answered ^y the firing of cannon at the light-house, oui; 
captain was able safely to steer his ship into the harbor. In thk 
post office we found letters from England, left by a steamer 
which had touched there two days before, and had come from 
Liverpool in nine days. 

June 7 — When we had quitted Halifax five days, and were 
on the wide ocean, the monotony of the ficejne was suddenly 

. hroken by the approach of a group of icebergs, several hundred 
in number, varymg in height firom 100 to 250 feet, all of the 
purest white, except such portions as, being in shade, assumed a 
greenish hue, or such as acquired a delicate rose-color tint from 
the rays of the evening sun. These splendid bergs were supposed 
to have floated from Placentia Bay, in Newfoundland, where a 
great many merchantmen had been imprisoned for several months 
by a huge barrier of ice. They were almost all of picturesque 
shapes, and some of them of most fantastic form ; three in par- 
ticular, which came within a mile of us. One presented a hug« 
dome, rising from the center of a flat tabular mass ; another, 
more than 100 feet high, was precisely in the form of a pyramid, 

' quite sharp at the top, and the angle formed by the meeting of 
two sides, very well defined ; at the base of it rose a hummock, 
which we called the Egyptian Sphinx. The third Wfts covered 
with pinnacles, and seemed like a portion of the Glacier des 
JBossons, in. the vallSy of Chamouni, detached and afloat Erect 
&i one side of it stood an isolated obehsk of ice, 100 feet high, 
which increased very slightly in size toward the base. Some of 
those bodies appeared to the, north, others far to the south of us, 
the loftiest of the whole rising out of the water to the height oi 
400 feet, according to the conjecture of the seamen, who fhought 
they coUld not be far out in their estimate, as there was a soho^er 
aloii|iide of it, and they could tell the height of her mast within 

) a few fe»t. ^We sailed within half a mile of several bergs, which 
were 250 feet, and \^ithin a quartet of a mile of o^e 1 50 feet i^ 
height, on which, by aid of the telescope, »i|distinetly observed 
a great number of s ea-birdi, which looked ^ j|fa^gJ »^«^o>t specks 
» wlute ciniiiia. i wai most aibuoui tflEoeFtawlifKtE^ 
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there was any mud, stones, ttr fragments of rock on any one of 
these boating masses, but after examining about forty of them 
without perceiving any signs of foreign natter, I left the deck 
when it was growing dusk.'" My questions had excised the 
curiosity of the captain and officers of the ship, who assured me 
they had never seen any stones on a berg, observing, at the same 
time, that they had always been so eager to get out "of thtjir 
way, and in such a state of anxiety when near them, thajt such 
objects might easily have been overlooked. I had scarcely gone 
below ten minutes, when one of the passengers came to tell m* 
that the captain had seen a ^kck mass as large as a boat on an ' 
iceberg, about 150 feet high, which was very near. By aid of a^* 
glass, it was made out distinctly to be. a space about nine feet 
square covered with black stones. The base of the berg on the 
side toward the steamer wJls 600 feet long, and from the 'dark 
spot to the water's edge, there was a stripe of soilfed ice, as if the 
water streaming down* a slope, as the ice melted, had carried 
mud suspended in it. In the soiled channel were seen two 
blocks, each about the size of a man's head. Although I re- 
turned instantly to the deck when the berg was still in sight, 
such was then the haziness of the air, and the rapidity of our 
motion, that the dark spjpit w^s no longer discernible. Such in- 
stances of the transportation of rdcks by ice, occurrences most 
interesting to geologists, w«p first, recorded by Scoresby, in the 
northern hemispherp ; but from the accounts given me' by Sir 
James Ross and Dr. Josej^ Hooker, they are evidently much ' 
more common in the iceWs drifted from the antarctifr than 
from those of the arctic regions. 

When we were among the ice, the temperature of the water 
was 45° Fahrenheit. OnJ^ihe day before we came up with it, 
the passengers had already begun to look out warmer clothing, 
and shawls and great coats were in requinltion. Occasionally we 
were steering among small pieces of iooi *nd the wheel at l#e 
l»rfm was turned first one way and then another, reminding me 
of th« dangers of the Mississippi, when yve were avoiding the ' 
bumping Against logs. In tl|9 fore part 6f Ae vessel the Watch 
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rate of nine miles an hour, an9 once in the night came within 
less than a ship's lenghi^^ / krge berg. A naval officer on 
board declared to me nextSlforawjg that the peril had been im- 
minent ; that he had weatherefaA typhoon in the Chinese seas, 
and would rather brave andth^b<jthan sail so fast in the night 
through a pack of icebergs. *^^}now thought it most probable 
that the President steam-ship had been lost by striking, a berg. 
He reminded me that we had seen a pinnacle of ice, distint 100 
yards or more from the main body of a berg, of, which it was 
evidently a part, the intervening submerged ice Being concealed 
under water. How easily, therefore, might we iiave struck 
against, similar hidden masses, where no such projecting pinnacle 
remained to warn us of our. danger. 

At half-past nine o'clock on the evening of the 8th June, it 
being bright moonlight, some hours after we had lost sight of the 
itee, when we were in a latitude corresponding to the south of 
France, we saw in the north a mbft brilliant exhibition of the 
Aurora, Borealis ; the sky seehied to open and" close, emitting, 
for a short ^riod, silvery streams of light like comets' tails, and 
then a large space became overspread with a most delicate 
roseate hue. The occurrence of thig phenomenon in the summer 
season, and in so southern a latitude, seemed to point to its con- 
nection with the ice which wa8 drifting over the s6a between us 
and 'Newfoundland, now to the N. W. of us. We learn from 
Sir James Ross's narrative of the late antarctic expedition, the 
highly interesting fact, that when the Aurora BoreaUs was playiag 
over the great barrier of coast ice on the shores of the antarctic 
land, it partook distinctly of the irregular, and broken rii«j»e of 
the icy cliffs over which it hovered.* 

June 12 — ^A pilot came on board from Ir«knd, with English 
newspapers, filled with debates on the repeal &f the com-*»«rf. 
Among the foreign news, a considerable 8pa,5e wm occupied wt*h 
the affairs of France, Germany, Italy, India, (^m, and there 
was only ft fhqrt paragraph or two about Ameflai, Nmth and 
South, t had iieei> graveling long iinoufh in th« Mew World to 
sympathia© f^My with.th« feeiingi of some of »y American feUow- 
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passengers, who were coming abroad for' the first time, when they 
expressed their surprise at the small spft^^ which the afiairs of 
the United States occupied even in English journals. It is a 
lesson which^every traveler has to learn- when he is far from home, 

' and seeks in a foreign newspaper to gain some intelligence of hia 
native land. He is soon accustomed to find that day after day 
even the name of his country is not mentioned. 

The speed of our steamer had heen constantly increasing as thei, 
weight of coal diminished. The length of the voyage, therefore, 
to America might be considerably abridged if the quantity of coal 
were lessened by a day and a half's consumption, the steamer' 
starting from the west of Ireland, to which passeAgers might be 
conveyed in a few hours, by steamboat and- railway, from Liv- 

' erpool. , ' <|| 

June 13, Saturday. — Anchored off Liverpool at half past ten 
-o'clock in the evening, having made the passage from Boston in 
twelve dayg and a half, it being nine months and nine days since 
we left that port. 
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AfBOLiTiONisT "wrecker," ii ^9. 
Abolitioniata, i. 239, 240 ; ii. 127. 

, , colored, i. 103, 104. 

Absetateeism in Soath'ertt States, ii. 70. 
Acqoia Creek, ii. 247. 
Actors in steamer, ii. 165. 
Advocates and attorneys, i. 46. 
African Tom, i. ,266. 
Age of delta of Mississippi, ii. 189. 
Agelaias phseniceTis, i. 245. 
Alabama geology, ii. 75. 

, traveling bad, ii. 70. • ^ 

• , coal-field, ii. 69. 

Altamaba Kiver, i. 243^ 256. 
Albany, excursion to, ii. 259. 
Alcasus, ii. 103. 
Alleghany Mountains, ii. 240. 
Alligators, i. 237, 250 ; ii. 156. ^ ' , 
Alligator's nest, i. 251. 
Alluvium of Missippi, ii. 183. 
Alpine plants, i. 69. 
American oratory, i. 142. 
Antarctic ice, i. 37. 
Anthracite coal, i. 188. 
Anti-British antipathies, ii. 217. 
Anti-Com-Law-Leagae, ii. 170. 
Anti-English feeling, i. 225. 
Anti-negro feeling, ii. 125. 
Anti-renters, N. Y., ii. 260. 
Arbitration, i. 19H. 

Arctic Flora on Mount Washingtoo. i. 

69. ' 
Aria*ig, i. 108. 
Artesian wells, ii. 76. 

, near Montgomery, ii.' 41. 

Amndo phragmitis, ii. 118. 
Ateuchus volvens, ii. 345. 
Attakapas, ii. 136. 
Audubon, Mr. vi«t to, ii US- 
Augusta, in Msine, i. 44. 
Aurora Boreaiia, ii. S74. 
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